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VISIT  OF  1)K.  BUUM  AND  THE  UUrC.UAYAN  .MISSION. 

From  the  standpoint  of  intiTiiational  political  importance  few 
events  of  recent  occurn'iice  have  aroused  tlie  interest  of  tlie 
American  jieople  as  has  the  visit  of  Dr.  Raltasar  Brum, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Fruguay.  That 
distinguished  oflicial  comes  to  the  United  States  upon  special  invita¬ 
tion  as  the  guest  of  the  Nation,  and  he  and  his  associates  on  the 
mission  are  receiving  the  highest  military  and  oflicial  honors,  as  well 
as  many  social  courtesies  of  a  private  cliaracter. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  the  mission  is  composed  of  Dr. 
Cesar  Miranda,  first  vice  president  of  the  Uruguayan  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives;  Dr.  Javier  Mendivil,  senator  of  the  Republic;  Dr. 
Asdrubal  Delgado,  finance  delegate;  Dr.  Justo  Jose  Mendoza,  Sec¬ 
retary  to  Dr.  Brum;  and  Lieut.  J.  M.  Canosa,  Uruguayan  Navy,  adju¬ 
tant  to  Dr.  Brum.  I’pon  their  arrival  in  the  United  States  the 
party  was  met  by  Mr.  Jordan  II.  Stabler,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
La t in-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  Col.  William  Kelly, 
of  the  I’^nited  States  Army;  Lieut.  (Vimmander  Augustin  Beau¬ 
regard,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  and  Senor  Hugo  V.  de  Rena,  Uru¬ 
guayan  charge  d’affaires  at  Washington. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Washington  on  August  22  they 
were  met  at  the  Union  Station  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and 
other  oflicials  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  well  as  by  tlie  executive 
ofRcers  of  the  Pan  American  Ihiion.  A  sc|uadron  of  cavalry,  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  engineers,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  numbering  in  all 
about  3,()()0  men,  acted  as  an  escort  of  lionor  from  the  station  to  the 
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Tpon  the  arrival  of  Dr,  Baltasar  Brum,  Minister  of  Foreiftn  Atlairsof  the  Republic  of  I'nittuay  and  head  of  the  special  mission  visitinR  the  rnited  States,  the  party  was  met 
at  the  Diiion  Station  by  Secretary  of  State  Rolx'rt  LansinR,  ollicials  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Slate,  exeeulive  oHieers  of  the  Fan  .American  Union,’ oflieers  of 
the  United  States  .Army  and  Navy,  etc.  A  squadron  of  cavalry,  a  battalion  of  engineers,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  numlxTing  in  all  about  ;t,0(K)  men,  acted  as  an  escort 
of  honor  from  the  station  to  the  residence  assigned  to  the  i>arty  of  distinguished  visitors  during  their  stav  in  AVasliinglon.  Dr.  Brum  and  Secretary  Lansing  (dressed  in 
white)  arc  shown  in  the  center  of  the  photograph. 
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haiulsoino  rosidonoo  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  almost  opposite  to 
the  White  House  and  faring  Lafayette  Park,  vhieh  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Pnnn  and  the  other  ineinhers  of  tlie  mission 
while  in  Washington. 

On  the  day  following  their  arrival  Dr.  Prum  and  liis  party  were 
reeeived  by  Seeretary  of  State  Lansing,  wlio  tlien  aecom])anied  them 
to  the  formal  reeeption  by  President  Wilson  at  tlie  White  House. 
In  tlie  evening  the  Seeretary  of  State  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
visitors,  at  whieh  were  present  members  of  the  (’ahinet,  ollieials  of 
the  Department  of  State,  members  of  the  diplomatie  eorps,  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  I'ruguayan charge 
d’affaires,  Senor  de  Pena,  Director  (Jeneral  John  Barrett  of  the  Pan 
American  Ihiion,  and  other  distinguished  guests. 

(Jn  August  24  the  members  of  the  mission  were  escorted  by  ollieials 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  rc'presentatives  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  various  places  of  interest,  including  Mount  Vernon,  the  home 
of  George  Washington;  Fort  Myer,  etc.,  and  in  tlie  evening  were 
entertained  at  dinner  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
Philliiis.  On  Sunday,  the  2r)th,  the  party  visited  the  famous  I’nited 
Stated  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  in  the  evening  were  the 
guests  at  a  dinner  given  by  Senor  Hugo  de  Pena,  son  of  the  late 
minister  of  Uruguay  and  now  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Uruguayan 
legation. 

On  Monday,  August  26,  a  reception  and  garden  jiarty  was  given 
at  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  Pan  American  Ibiion  by  Director 
General  Barrett  in  honor  of  Dr.  Brum  and  the  mission,  at  which 
function  there  were  present  high  Government  ollieials,  members  of 
the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps,  oflicers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  leading  membei’s  of  Washingttin’s  social  circles. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  27th,  Dr.  Brum  gave  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in  the  beautiful  Hall 
of  the  Americas  in  the  Pan  American  I’nion  building.  About  100 
invited  guests,  including  ollieials  of  the  United  States  Government, 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  executive 
oflicers  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  etc.,  were  present.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  Dr.  Brum  delivered  the  notable  address  which  has 
received  so  much  favourable  comment  since  its  publication  in  various 
prominent  jiapers  of  the  country,  and  which  is  herewith  reproduced 
as  follows; 

In  tlie  home  of  the  Americas  ami  in  the  propitious  midst  of  this  fraternal  occasion 
one  feels  a  stronger  yearning  to  see  the  taganization  of  the  world  for  justice  and  peace 
become  a  real  fact  in  the  nearest  future.  Such  a  thing  which  once  appeared  as  a 
mirage  destined  to  fade  away  in  the  cheerless  reality  of  life,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
dream  of  a  generous  soul,  is  now  beginning  to  be  considered  a  feasible  ideal  since  the 
earn(*st  voice  of  the  great  President  Wilson  has  been  heard  in  this  historic  hour,  when 
the  faint  glow  is  seen  of  tne  new  era  that  will  follow  this  horrible  night  thnnigh  which 
humanity  is  passing. 
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In  tnitli,  gentlemen,  we  Americans  can  think  with  noble  satisfaction  that  it  is  not 
in  the  New  World  that  unsurmountable  difliculties  are  offered  to  the  development  of 
the  plan  to  make  effective  the  “So<'iety  of  Nations,”  which  will  insure  forever  uni¬ 
versal  peace,  because,  here  in  America,  where  no  longer  exists  a  suitable  field  for 
imperialism  and  conquest,  there  have  been  shown  for  a  great  many  years  abundant 
and  eloquent  examples  of  its  inclination  to  reach  equitable  and  peaceful  solutions. 

Thus,  I  may  cite  among  the  many  cases  that  have  arisen  in  our  continent  .Argentina, 
which  has  already  settled,  by  means  of  arbitration  its  boundary  questions  with  Chile, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay;  Brazil,  which  has  solved  all  its  frontier  problems,  going  so  far 
as  spontaneously  rectifying  in  favor  of  my  country  the  boundary  pending  between 
the  two;  Peru  and  Bolivia  have  also  settled  their  differences. 

Uruguay  set  aside,  30  years  ago,  a  war  debt  she  held  against  Paraguay,  returning 
to  this  sister  country  the  trophies  she  held,  and  declaring  that  the  flags  of  a  country 
of  America  had  no  place  in  her  military  museums.  And  I  feel  sure  that  in  Argentina, 
as  well  as  in  Brazil,  there  is  a  widely  spread  sentiment  frankly  in  favor  of  an  altruistic 
settlement  of  the  debts  which  for  the  same  cause  Paraguay  has  contracted  with  them . 

While  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  I  concluded  with  Minister  Petanha  a  treaty  liquidating 
the  debt  that  I'ruguay  contracted  with  Brazil,  for  assistance  given  by  the  latter  in 
the  struggles  they  both  engaged  on  behalf  of  justice  and  liberty.  And  in  that  agree¬ 
ment,  which  constitutes  the  highest  exponent  of  equity  and  fraternal  disinterested¬ 
ness,  Brazil  has  renounced  to  charge  any  interest  to  my  country,  and  the  amount  of 
the  debt  which  once  was  invested  in  fighting  tyranny,  has  been  destined  to  erect  on 
our  frontiers  works  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

Identical  sentiments  of  peace  and  solidarity  inspire  all  the  other  countries  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  if  there  still  exist,  even  now,  among  some  of  them  certain  pending  questions, 
we  may  feel  confident,  for  the  glory  of  all,  that  they  wdll  be  discussed  and  settled  in  a 
broad,  equitable,  and  friendly  spirit. 

When  we  notice  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  animating  the  peoples  of  the  Columbian 
Continent,  when  we  remember  the  numerous  historical  precedents  aflirming  the 
triumph  of  upright  pacific  doc-trines  in  the  development  of  their  international  rela¬ 
tions;  w  hen  we  behold  the  most  powerful,  the  richest,  the  best  organized  among  them 
going  into  a  frightful  war  with  the  sole  plan — idealistic,  of  deliverance; — ^of  destroying 
forever  the  hegemony  of  force  and  setting  up  definitively  the  empire  of  right,  w-hich 
equalizes  all  countries  and  enjoins  respect  to  all  sovereignties;  when  one  sees  and 
feels  all  this,  we  can  not  but  trust  in  the  fraternal  future  of  America,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  the  auspicious  time  has  come  to  cling  together  in  such  a  way  that  injus¬ 
tice  and  agression  be  forever  banned  from  international  relations. 

I  feel  sure  such  is  the  ideal  of  all,  and  w-e  must  hope,  therefore,  that  in  a  very  near 
future  it  will  become  a  tangible  reality.  These  are  my  most  earnest  wishes,  and  I 
trust  that  the  public  men  of  all  the  countries  of  America  will  contribute  with  their 
efforts  to  its  final  realization. 

Gentlemen,  on  a  certain  occ-asion  President  Wilson,  in  one  of  his  masterly  public 
addresses,  discussing  with  the  clearness  and  precision  of  a  seer,  the  transformation 
undergone  by  the  old  system,  said,  in  a  sad  mood,  full  of  infinite  bitterness,  referring 
to  men  capable  of  oppression  and  injustice  “I  do  not  know'  how  they  can  sleej)  in 
peace.” 

Oh, gentlemen,  the  present  hour  is  perhaps  the  historic  hour  which  must  be  im¬ 
proved  by  giving  to  the  world  the  final  impulse  that  will  organize  it  for  justice  and 
love;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  coming  generations,  when  considering  the  work  done 
by  the  men  of  to-day,  may  not  repeat  the  words  of  condemnation  said  by  President 
Wilson. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  the  Chief  Executives  of  the  countries  here  represented,  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Lansing,  to  the  diplomats  here  present,  to  continental  fraternity  and  the  bounds 
of  solidarity  of  the  peoples. 
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( Photograph  was  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  Gist  Blair  residence,  which  was  engaged  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  house  the  members  of  the  mission  during  their  stay  in  Washington.) 

First  row:  Readingifrom  left  to  right,  Mr.  Jordan  H.  Stalder,  Chief  of  Division  of  Latin'American  Affairs,  United 
States  Department  of  State;  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Uruguay  and.head  of  the  mission; 
Dr.  Cesar  Miranda,  vice  president  Uruguayan  Cnamber  of  Deputies.  Second  row:  I)r.  Javier  .Mendivil,  member 
of  the  Uruguayan  Senate;  Dr.  Asdrubal  Delgado,  finance  delegate;  Dr.  Justo  Jos4„Mendoza,  secretary  to  Dr. 
Brum.  Third  row;  Dr.  Heraldo  Mezzera,  attach^  to  the  special  mission;  Col.  William  Kelly,  jr..  United  States 
Army;  Lieut.  J.  M.  Canosa,  Uruguayan  Navy,  adjutant  to  Dr.  Brum;  Commander  Augustin  T.  Beauregard, 
United  States  Navy;  Lieut.  C.  L.  Berisso,  military  attach^  to  the  Uruguayan  Legation  at  Washington;  Seilor 
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lu  response  to  the  eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Brum,  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  spoke  as  follows: 

Your  Excellkncy  am)  (Sentlemex: 

It  is  witli  a  sense  of  hesitation  that  1  address  you  after  you  liave  listened  to  the 
elo(juent  words  of  our  distinguished  host,  whose  powerful  aj)peal  for  international 
justice  and  for  fraternity  between  nations  can  not  be  imjiroved  by  anjUliing  that  1 
might  say. 

Yet  1  would  deny  my  own  feelings  were  1  to  remain  silent  on  a  theme  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  American  who  looks  into  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence. 
However  great  the  confusion  of  the  present  day  in  the  affairs  of  men,  however  concen¬ 
trated  are  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  Americans  upon  the  terrible  task  which  is 
ours  as  a  people,  however  intense  the  passion  for  sacrifice  and  service  in  our  holy 
cause,  we  look  forward  through  the  tempest  of  battle  to  the  calm  which  lies  beyond, 
where  reason  will  again  become  supreme  over  the  nations. 

To-day  this  country  thinks  war,  breatlu's  war,  lives  war,  not  because  we  love  to 
slay  men  or  lust  for  conquest,  but  because  the  path  to  enduring  peace  for  this  world 
lies  only  across  red  battle  fields.  We  are  fighting  to  rid  the  world  of  the  greatest  enemy 
of  international  peace  and  fraternity  that  has  ever  sought  to  trami)le  upon  liberty  and 
right.  We  shall  go  forward  until  we  reach  the  heights  which  are  beyond  the  grim 
scenes  through  which  humanity  is  living  in  these  days  of  war. 

In  this  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  liberty  the  American  Nation  has  found  strength 
and  comfort  in  the  sympathy  of  other  great  Republics  in  this  hemisphere;  but  none 
has  understood  our  motives  better  than  the  Rei)ublic  of  Uruguay  and  Uruguay’s 
statesmen.  Our  hearts  glow  with  the  consciousness  that  the  j)rayers  of  Uruguay  are 
ours. 

It  is  the  fraternal  spirit,  the  a])preciation  of  liberty  and  all  that  liberty  means, 
and  the  devotion  to  eternal  justice  so  eloquently  proclaimed  by  our  host  to-night, 
upon  which  the  nations  must  build  a  new  world  dedicated  to  righteousness  and  peace. 

These  lofty  ideals  are  the  vital  principles  of  Pan  Americanism.  In  the  Americas 
they  liave  taken  root  and  are  already  bearing  fruit.  It  is  for  us  to  scatter  the  seeds 
throughout  the  earth  until  all  nations  learn  the  truth  and  unite  with  us  in  submitting 
to  the  bonds  which  make  all  peojdes  free. 

Your  excellency,  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  sincere  admiration  for  the 
nobility  of  your  thoughts  to-night.  They  will  find  an  echo  in  the  lieart  of  every  man 
who  loves  his  fellow  men  and  who  longs  for  the  day  when  peace  and  prosperity  again 
come  to  this  bleeding  and  exhausted  world.  In  the  name  of  the  Pre.sident  and  of  the 
American  people,  I  thank  you.  As  an  apostle  of  Pan  Americanism  and  of  world 
unity,  as  a  prophet  of  a  glorious  future  for  mankind,  you  will  be  remembered  when 
you  have  left  our  shores.  Rut  above  all  we,  who  have  met  you  face  to  face,  will  ever 
think  of  you  as  the  generous  and  sincere  friend  of  the  United  States — a  friend  upon 
whom  we  can  always  depend,  because  he  knows  us  and  understands  us. 

I  give  you  the  toast — Uruguay,  her  Pre.sident,  and  the  distinguished  statesmen 
who  are  the  gue.sts  of  the  United  States. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  tlie  party  proceeded  to  Hog  Island,  the 
great  shipyard  outside  of  Philadelpliia,  where  they  were  the  guests 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  following  day  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Atlantic  City,  and  on  Friday,  the  30th,  went  on  to  New 
York  City,  On  arrival  in  New  York  they  were  met  by  the  mayor 
and  other  high  officials  and  escorted  to  the  city  hall,  where  appropri¬ 
ate  addresses  were  made.  Later,  Dr.  Brum  and  his  party  were  the 
guests  of  the  Pan  American  Society  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Bankers’ 
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('lub,  wiicre  wore  present  nearly  200  men,  representative  of  the  oHicial, 
business,  ami  professional  life  of  the  metropolis.  At  this  luncheon 
most  interesting;  speeches  were  made  by  the  presiding  ollicer,  John 
IJassett  Moore,  president  of  the  society;  Dr.  Brum;  and  Mr.  Vander- 
lip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank.  In  introducing  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  of  the  occasion  Dr.  Moore  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  splendid  Kepublic  of  I’ruguay,  concluding  his  remarks  with 
the  following  reference  to  its  Pan  American  spirit: 

Among  the  things  for  whicli  Pan  Americanism  is  supposed  to  stand  is  the  mutual 
recognition  of  rights  and  the  cultivation  of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  To  this  coiicep- 
lioii  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  i)aid  con-spicuous  tribute.  Not  only  has  she  pro¬ 
duced  eminent  statesmen,  but  she  has  given  to  the  world  scholars  deeply  versed  in 
jurisprudence.  I  have  often  mentioned  as  a  fine  e.\ami)le  of  learning,  of  virtue,  and 
of  usefulness  the  late  Gonzalo  Ramirez;  and  with  his  honored  name  1  would  couple 
that  of  the  late  Uruguayan  mini.ster  at  Washington,  Dr.  de  Pena,  who  labored  so 
unceasingly  in  the  cause  of  American  unity.  To  men  of  this  type  was  due  the  keen 
ap])rt‘ciation,  so  signally  manifested  in  Uruguay,  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  harmonizing  of  different  systems  of  law  and  procedure.  When  the  celebrated 
conference  was  held  in  South  America  in  1888  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an 
international  agreement  on  certain  fundamental  questions  of  private  international 
law,  Montevideo  was  fitly  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting:  and  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  documents  laid  before  the  fir.st  International  American  Conference,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  1889,  were  discussed  and  matured  in  the  Montevideo  conference  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

1  have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  spirit  of  American  fraternity.  Of  this  sentinumt 
there  have  been  in  the  relations  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  States  many  striking 
manife.stations.  Happily,  we  are  not  obliged  to  explore  the  record  of  the  past  in  order 
to  find  them.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  reception  given  at  MontevidtHj  last  year 
to  the  squadron  of  Admiral  t'aperton,  not  only  because  of  its  spontaneous  cordiality, 
but  also  because  of  the  remarkable  Pan  American  declaration  which  marked  the 
occasion,  \\diile  there  was  a  great  popular  outpouring,  in  demonstration  of  sympathy 
with  the  Republic  of  the  north  in  the  great  struggle  in  which  it  was  and  still  is  engaged, 
the  President,  by  a  vote  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  issued 
a  proclamation,  by  which  it  was  declared  that,  whereas  the  Uruguayan  Government 
had  announced  the  principle  of  American  solidarity  in  the  sense  that  offenses  against 
the  rights  of  any  country  of  the  continent  were  to  be  regarded  as  offenses  by  all,  no 
American  country  which,  in  defense  of  its  rights,  was  in  state  of  war  with  nations  of 
another  continent  should  be  treated  as  belligerent. 

Verily,  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  advances.  Facing  the  future  not  only  with 
hoi)e  but  also  with  confidence,  we  see  in  the  presence  to-day  of  our  brethren  from 
Uruguay  yet  another  pledge  of  American  solidarity;  and  in  token  of  this  sentiment, 
I  ask  you  to  rise  to  the  toast  of  their  health  and  happiness  and  of  the  progress  and 
I)rosperity  of  their  country. 

On  the  evening  after  this  luncheon  the  memhers  of  the  mission 
were  the  guests  at  dinner  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderlip  at  their  country 
place  in  Scarborough.  On  Saturday,  the  31st,  they  were  the  guests 
of  the  mayor’s  committee  on  national  defense  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
famous  Sherry’s,  and  were  later  escorted  to  the  great  police  benefit 
celebration  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  after  which  they  were  the  dinner 
guests  of  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker. 
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In  the  front  row,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are  shown  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamakcr  (the  gentleman  in  dark  coat,  white  vest,  and  striped  trousers);  Ur.  Raltasar  Bnim,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Uruguay  and  head  of  the  mission;  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan,  of  New  York:  and  Admiral  Usher,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
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Oil  Sunday  tlu*v  were  eseorted  on  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  Military 
Academy  of  the  Ihiited  States  at  West  Point.  The  itinerary  of  the 
party  planned  for  the  remainder  of  their  stay  included  visits  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburgh,  Cliicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans. 

VISIT  OF  GENERAL  ISMAEL  MONTES. 

Incidentally,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  people  of 
the  United  States  had  occasion  to  welcome  as  visitors  several  very 
prominent  citizens  of  different  Latin  American  countries.  Some  of 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  have  occupied  high  official  ))ositions 
in  their  respective  countries  in  the  past,  others  are  at  jiresent  the 
incumbents  of  responsible  offices,  but  all,  whether  traveling  as  private 
citizens  or  as  special  representatives  of  their  Governments,  have 
received  a  hearty  welcome  both  socially  and  officiallv.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  summary  of  the  principal  social  events  at  which  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  visitors  were  the  guests  of  honor  only  a  mere  outline  is  possible. 

Among  the  first  of  the  distinguished  visitors  early  in  August  was 
the  popular  ex-President  of  Bolivia,  General  Ismael  Montes,  who  wus 
en  route  to  Paris  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  country  to  the  Republic  of  France. 
Ilis  visit  was  necessarily  brief,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  ([uick  trip 
to  Washington,  where  he  was  received  in  special  audience  by  President 
Wilson  at  the  White  House,  he  spent  the  time  in  New  York.  While 
there  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  social  attentions,  especially  note¬ 
worthy  being  the  luncheons  given  in  his  honor  by  the  president  of  the 
banking  house  of  Ghandler  &  Gompany,  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  at  the  Bankers’  Glub  of  America,  and  a  few  days  there¬ 
after  by  the  Pan  American  Society. 

l"pon  the  occasion  of  the  first  event,  which  occurred  on  August  6, 
the  Bolivian  independence  day,  Mr.  P.  ^1.  Chandler  presided  as  host 
of  the  occasion,  and  after  dwelling  briefly  on  the  greater  cordiality 
and  fuUer  understanding  between  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  United  States  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  war,  he 
introduced  the  guest  of  honor  in  the  following  terms: 

We  have  the  honor  to  have  with  us  one  of  the  stalwart  ti);ures  in  South  Aineriean 
public  life  to-day — a  gentleman  who  has  contributed  greatly  not  only  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  country,  but  whose  influence  has  become  most  potent  in  other 
quarters. 

Aside  from  the  many  marks  of  esteem  shown  him  by  his  own  countrymen,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  greater  evidence  of  his  broadness  of  vision,  which  will  appeal  to  us 
North  Americans,  than  his  energetic  prosecution  under  the  most  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  connecting  up  of  his  country  of  high  altitudes  with  the  ramifications 
of  railroads  into  Chile,  Peru,  and  Argentina.  To  construct  railroads  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  highest  city  in  the  world,  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  is  an  achievement  worthy 
of  a  Bolivian  Uarriman.  From  this  material  achievement  of  the  man,  it  is  pleasing 
to  turn  to  the  spiritual  achievements  of  his  country  and  to  recall  that  in  the  closing 
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PROMINENT  MEN  AT  THE  BANQUET  GIVEN  TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  AND  BRAZILIAN 
BATTLESHIPS  AUGUST  21,  1918,  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Reading  from  left  to  right;  Mr.  Henry  MacDonald,  director  general  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  National  Defense;  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Ambassador  Domicio  da  Gama,  of  Brazil;  Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  mayor  of  New  York  City; 
Ambassador  Rdmulo  S.  Nabn,  of  Argentina. 
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days  of  his  administration  his  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  this  country  in 
promjhly  severinp  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Central  Powers,  a  course  which 
undoubtedly  promptly  influenced  other  South  American  nations  to  follow  suit. 

lit  liis  rosponso  Gen.  Montes  spoke  in  Spanish  and  without  notes. 
He  expressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  his  hosts  and  took  occasion  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  necessarv  for  Latin  Americans  to  study  English,  as  well  as 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  study  the  languages  of  the 
other  Americans.  He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  a  cordial  cooperation  between  the  leading  public  men 
of  all  the  American  republics,  in  order  that  humanity  may  live  and 
attain  greater  perfection.  In  the  great  world  war  Bolivia,  he  said, 
had  placed  herself  at  tlie  side  of  the  I'nited  States,  believing  that  she 
was  thus  taking  part  in  a  cause  which  has  for  its  object  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

At  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Pan  American  Society  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Montes,  at  the  Law\-ers’  Club  of  New  York,  there  were  over 
300  members  of  the  society  and  invited  guests  present.  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Ihiion  and  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  society,  presided,  and  in  introducing  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Bolivian,  dwelt  on  the  great  constructive  work  that  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  latter’s  incumbency  of  the  presidency 
of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  as  well  as  his  broad  vision  in  advocating 
a  spirit  of  friendship  and  fraternit}"  throughout  the  Americas.  In 
his  address  upon  that  occasion,  Gen.  Montes  made  an  eloquent 
ajipeal  for  the  promotion  of  a  broad  Pan  Americanism,  for  high 
ideals,  and  for  harmony  among  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas. 
Pan  Americanism,  he  said,  is  not  merely  an  idea,  a  thought,  but  is 
really  a  force,  a  strong  force,  that,  in  spite  of  all  different  political 
and  racial  ideas  in  these  countries  of  the  New  World,  will  in  time 
eventually  solve  all  feelings  of  discord  and  bring  about  a  harmonious 
union  of  all  the  Americas. 

VISIT  OF  DR.  CARLOS  E.  RESTREPO. 

Another  ex-president  who  has  been  visiting  the  United  States  is 
Dr.  Carlos  E.  Restrepo,  former  President  of  Colombia.  His  sojourn  in 
the  United  States  was  entirely  of  an  unofficial  character,  but  he  was 
the  recipient  of  many  social  courtesies  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
Among  other  notable  occasions  in  New  York  was  the  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ibero-American  Association  of  the  United  States,  when  Dr. 
Restrepo  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers.  The  following  excerpts  from 
his  address  indicate  his  views  as  to  a  closer  union  among  the  American 
Republics: 

Let  us  live  in  peace,  let  us  be  industrious  and  uprijiht ;  let  us  raspect  our  given 
word;  let  us  have  liberty  and  practice  it;  and  right  and  strength  and  progress  shall  be 
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And  then,  let  us  know  one  another;  let  us  cultivate  our  mutual  interests  which  are 
numerous;  let  us  aid  one  another  in  our  weakness;  let  us  consolidate  in  our  just  causes; 
and  we  will  see  when  this  is  accomplished  how  our  international  personality  has  be¬ 
come  worthy  of  respect  and  is  respected 

There  is  still  another  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  a  fruitful  union,  and  this  is  the 
understanding  with  the  United  States  and  a  reciprocal  knowledge  between  them  and 
our  countries.  Many  of  our  differences  grow  out  of  mutual  ignorance  and  lack  of  ac¬ 
quaintance.  In  this  sense  there  are  many  prinljudices  to  be  destroyed,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  if  we  know  one  another  better  we  will  e.steem  one  another  more. 

In  this  matter  it  is  meet  to  render  praise  to  the  office  of  the  Pan  American  Republics 
at  Washington,  under  the  able  directorship  of  the  Hon.  John  Barrett.  Both  the  office 
and  its  director  have  done  a  good,  active  meritorious  work  in  the  sense  of  making  us 
know  one  another,  so  that  the  union  may  be  based  on  mutual  understanding  and 
respect. 

Another  issue  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  developed  with  marked  ability 
is  the  commercial  understanding  between  North  and  South  America,  and  it  has  done 
welt.  The  union  we  endeavor  to  form  is  a  composite  of  borly  and  soul;  let  us  give  it 
the  benefit  of  our  discourses,  literature,  idealisms,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  bo<ly 
needs  something  more  tangible,  and  that  gold,  produce,  and  manufacture  must  also 
course  through  its  veins. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  between  the  northern  and  southern  Republics,  but 
there  remains  still  more  to  be  done  among  ourselves,  where  commercial  interchange 
is  in  its  incipient  stage.  And  such  commercial  interchange,  based  on  legitimate  in¬ 
terests,  will  produce  a  solid  intellectual  interchange  and  a  lasting  spiritual  confra¬ 
ternity. 

But,  whether  it  be  an  Ibero-American  interunion,  or  a  Pan  American  Union,  or  else 
a  League  of  Nations,  there  is  a  condition  of  honor,  of  life,  of  progress  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  absolutely  impossible  to  do  wdthout — it  is  justice. 

No  relations  can  be  conceived  either  between  individuals  or  between  any  other 
entities  unless  they  are  based  on  ju.stice. 

It  is  indispensable  that  each  of  the  States  with  which  an  effort  is  made  to  form 
any  of  the  unions  I  have  mentioned  should  fully  enjoy  its  personality  and  its  dignity. 
Right  ceases  to  be  a  right  when  it  is  impaired  or  curtailed,  and  the  right  a  millionaire 
has  to  his  palaces  is  as  full  and  complete  as  that  of  a  pauper  to  his  rags  and  to  his  hovel. 

Each  must  be  autonomous  and  enjoy  its  ow'n  sovereignty.  Otherwise  the  w'eak  may 
believe  that  what  the  Latin  philosopher  said  of  men  is  also  true  of  nations,  that  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  powerful  was  never  loyal. 

Let  us  be  just,  and  confraternity  wdll  reign  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Let 
every  one  examine  his  own  conscience  and  let  everj'  one  see  to  it  that  in  coming  to 
the  banquet  of  nations  his  feet  are  clean  and  his  hands  are  pure. 

While  in  Washington  Dr.  Restrepo  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  on  August  2  hy  Director  General  John  Barrett  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  building.  Diplomatic  representatives  of  Latin 
American  countries,  officials  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  High  Commission,  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  and  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  were  among  the  guests  invited  to  meet  the  emi¬ 
nent  Colombian.  On  August  6,  Dr.  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta,  the  Colom¬ 
bian  minister  at  Washington,  gave  an  elaborate  luncheon  at  thefamous 
Chevy  Chase  Club  in  honor  of  Dr.  Restrepo,  the  other  guests  being 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Latin- American  countries  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  high  officials  of  the  United  States  Government.  There 
were  many  other  functions  of  a  private  character  given  in  honor  of  the 
former  President  of  Colombia,  both  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
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On  Wednesday  night,  August  21,  there  was  given  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  a  dinner  that  will  long  he  remembered  as  a  great  event  in 
the  histoiy  of  Pan-Americanism.  It  was  a  dinner  given  by  the 
mayor’s  committee  on  national  defense  in  honor  of  the  officers  of 
the  Argentine  battleship  lUvadavia  and  the  officers  of  the  Brazilian 
battleship  Sdo  Paulo.  Xearly  700  guests  were  present  at  the  tables 
and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  w'omen  and  the  overflow  of  men. 
It  was  a  gathering  wliich  warmed  the  heart  of  every  man,  whether 
from  Xorth  or  .South  America,  interested  in  the  progress  of  practical 
Pan  Americanism.  Great  credit  is  due  Mayor  Ilylan  and  the  mem- 
liers  of  his  committee  for  their  unstinted  efforts  to  make  the  dinner 
a  brilliant  success.  It  was  directly  under  the  charge  of  Henry 
MacDonald,  director  general,  and  George  MacDonald,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  who  were  determined  that  the  visiting  officers  from  Argentina 
and  Brazil  should  be  given  a  reception  which  they  would  not  forget. 
Seated  at  the  speaker’s  table  were  the  following:  Hon.  John  F. 
Hylan,  the  mayor  of  New  York  City;  Hon.  Domicio  da  Gama, 
ambassador  of  Brazil;  Hon.  Komulo  S.  Naon,  ambassador  of  Argen¬ 
tina;  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Maj.  Gen.  J. 
Franklin  Bell,  commandant  of  Governors  Island;  Capt.  Carlos 
Daireaux,  Argentine  Navy,  commanding  the  Ru'adama;  Capt.  Cesar 
Augusto  de  Mello,  Brazilian  Navy,  commanding  the  Sdo  Paulo; 
Brig.  Gen.  George  K.  Dyer,  United  States  Army,  toastmaster;  Mr. 
George  MacDonald,  vice  chairman  the  mayor’s  committee  on  national 
defense,  who  acted  as  presiding  officer;  Bear  Admiral  Nathaniel  R. 
ITsher,  United  States  Navy;  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  John  P. 
(diidwick;  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas;  Rear  Admiral  Grout,  French 
Navy;  Rear  Admiral  iVlhert  Gleaves,  United  States  Navy;  Hon. 
Lewis  H.  Nixon;  Mr.  William  FeUowes  Morgan;  Commodore  Lionel 
Wells,  British  Navy;  Rear  Admiral  John  D.  MacDonald,  United 
States  Navy;  Mr.  H.  de  Martino  Pinheiro,  consid  general  of  Brazil; 
Sir  Frederick  W.  Black,  K.  C.  B.,  British  War  Mission;  Mr.  William 
R.  Hearst;  Mr.  Ernesto  C.  Perez,  consul  general  of  Argentina;  Mr. 
Jorge  Mitre,  editor  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires;  Hon.  John  Barrett, 
director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Ihiion;  Mr.  Lawrence  Abbott; 
Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff;  Mr.  Richard  E.  Enright,  commissioner  of 
police;  Mr.  George  Hdlard  Benjamin;  Col.  Henry  Rogers  Winthrop; 
the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Inman;  Maj.  Michael  Friedsam.  The  list  of 
guests  included  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
official,  business,  and  professional  life  of  New  York  City  and  the 
Nation.  The  decorations  were  both  elaborate  and  beautiful,  the 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  flags  being  appropriately  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  banquet  was  served  in  the  same 
successful  way  that  has  characterized  former  gatherings  at  the 
76922— 18— Bull.  2 - 2 
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The  banquet  was  given  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  Defense  in  honor  of  the  offleers  of  the  Argentine  battleship  “Rivadavia”  and  of  the  Brazilian  battleship  “SSo  Paulo,” 
on  August  ‘Jl,  191S.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mavor  John  F.  Hylan,  of  New  York:  Ambassa<lor  Romulo  S.  Nartn,  of  Argentina:  Ambassador  Domicio  <la  Oama,  of  Brazil: 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels:  Augustus  1'homas,  the  famous  playwright:  Capt.  Carlos  Daireaux,  commanding  the  ‘‘Rivadavia”;  Capt.  Cesar  Augusto  de  Mello,  com¬ 
manding  the  “SSo  Paulo”;  William  F'ellowes  Morgan;  and  Director  (ieneriil  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Waldorf-Astoria  undor  the  immediate  direction  of  Oscar  and  his 
assistant,  Louis  Gromer.  If  there  was  anything  that  was  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  haiujuet  it  was  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of 
all  those  jiresent,  which  jiarticularly  manifested  itself  during  and 
at  the  close  of  the  principal  addresses  delivered.  As  each  speaker 
concluded  his  remarks  the  audience  rose  in  sympathy  and  gave 
long  applause. 

George  MacDonald,  vice  chairman  of  the  mayor’s  committee  on 
national  defense,  acted  as  ])residing  oflicer,  and  in  ap])roi)riate  words 
introduced  the  toastmaster  of  the  evening.  Brig.  Gen.  George  K. 
Dyer.  In  his  most  inimitahle  style  he  introduced  each  speaker  with 
terse  and  effective  words.  The  invocation  was  eloquently  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  John  P.  Chidwick,  who  took  the 
place  of  the  Right  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  D.  D.,  who  was  })revented 
at  the  last  moment  from  being  jiresent. 

The  first  regular  address  was  delivered  by  Mayor  Ilylan,  who 
brought  out  a  number  of  historical  facts  to  show  how  New  York  had 
always  been  closely  associated  with  Latin  America.  lie  also  ex¬ 
tended  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  distinguished  guests.  The 
speeches  of  the  Brazilian  ambassador,  lion.  Domicio  da  Gama,  and 
of  the  Argentine  ambassador,  Hon.  Romulo  S.  Naon,  were  full  of 
sentiments  of  friendship  for  the  ITiited  States,  which  appealed  to  the 
audience  and  brought  them  to  their  feet.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
made  a  most  effective  address,  describing  the  part  the  United  States 
Navy  is  playing  in  the  war  and  paying  a  special  compliment  to  the 
Navies  of  Brazil  and  Argentina.  He  also  emphasized  how  the  Navy 
of  the  Ignited  States  and  its  new  merchant  marine,  now  building, 
will  he  great  factors  in  building  up  Pan  Americanism.  Augustus 
Thomas,  the  celebrated  playwright,  delivered  an  arraignment  of 
the  Teutonic  royal  family  and  the  methods  of  Germany  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  the  Allies,  the  United  States  and  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America  that  would  be  characterized  as  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  efforts.  Capt.  Carlos  Daireaux,  commanding  the  IHvadavia, 
and  Capt.  Cesar  Augusto  de  Mello,  commanding  the  Sdo  Paulo,  were 
both  happy  in  their  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  honor  done 
them  and  their  fellow  officers.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  business  interests  of  New  York,  brought  out  many 
remarkable  and  appropriate  facts,  and  Director  General  John  Barrett, 
of  the  Pan  American  LTiion,  the  last  speaker,  emphasized  how  this 
banquet  was  unprecedented  in  New  York  at  this  season  of  the  year 
and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  appreciation  of  New 
York  and  of  the  country  of  the  importance  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  its  sister  Republics. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  arranged  for  the  dinner  were 
as  follows:  Charles  B.  Alexander,  George  F.  Kunz,  Charles  Auchinloss. 
George  W.  Loft,  George  Gordon  Battle,  Henry  MacDonald,  George 
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JI.  Benjamin,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Morgan 
J.  O’Brien,  Frank  Foley,  Hon.  James  A.  O’Gorman,  Michael  Friedsam, 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Finley  J.  Shepard,  John  A. 
Ilarriss,  Kodman  Wanamaker,  Charles  Hayden,  Harry  Payne 
Whitney,  Louis  M.  Josephthal,  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  W.  S.  Kies,  Henry 
Rogers  Winthrop. 

VISIT  OF  SENOR  JORGE  A.  MITRE. 

Among  the  prominent  Latin  Americans  who  visited  the  United 
States  as  private  citizens  was  Senor  Jorge  A.  Mitre,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the  former 
President  of  Argentina,  Gen.  Bartolome  Mitre,  a  great  military 
leader  and  constructive  statesman  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the 
great  Argentine  journal  which  now  wields  such  a  powerful  influence. 
A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Senor  Don  Jorge  A.  Mitre  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Naturally,  a  man  of  his 
talents  and  striking  personality  would  make  a  highly  favorable 
impression  in  any  country,  and  during  bis  stay  in  the  United  States 
he  was  the  recipient  of  many  social  courtesies  and  attentions.  One 
of  the  most  notable  aifairs  given  in  his  honor  was  the  luncheon  on 
July  25  at  the  Bankers’  Club  of  America  in  New  York,  the  Pan 
American  Society  of  the  U^nited  States  being  the  hosts  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Among  the  guests  invited  to  meet  Senor  Mitre  were  many  of 
the  most  prominent  journalists  of  the  country,  as  well  as  Govern¬ 
ment  oflicials  and  representatives  of  other  countries.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  guest  of  honor  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  president  of  the 
Society,  alluded  to  the  constructive  work  of  Gen.  Bartolome  Mitre 
in  forming  the  present  Argentine  Nation  in  part,  as  follows: 

Tho  fact  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  the  Provinces  or  States  of  which  the 
-\rgentine  Republic  is  now  composed  seemed  to  be  controlled  by  a  centrifugal  rather 
than  a  centripetal  tendency.  For  many  years  the  State  of  Buenos  Aires  enjoyed 
a  recognized  independence,  while  the  rest  of  the  Provinces  had  their  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  Parana.  The  political  leaders  of  the  country  were  divided  into  antagonistic 
groups  known  as  the  Federalists,  who  were  in  favor  of  local  autonomy,  and  Unitarians, 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  government  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Among  the  latter  Gen.  Bartolome  Mitre  became  the  great  and  recognized  leader, 
and,  when  in  1861  the  final  conflict  came,  he  issued  from  it  triumphantly  as  the  leader 
of  the  nationalist  forces. 

But  he  is  not  remembered  merely  as  a  successful  man  of  arms.  His  name  stands 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  is  cherished  by  his  countrymen,  because, 
showing  that  he  loved  his  fellowmen  more  than  he  loved  power,  he,  used  his  victory, 
as  has  been  well  said,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  sincere  patriotism.  Still 
permitting  to  the  other  States  of  the  Republic  a  large  measure  of  autonomy,  he 
trusted  to  the  inevitable  effects  of  time  and  commercial  development  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Buenas  Aires  as  the  real  center  of  the  country’s  political  system. 

In  the  exercise  of  power  he  had  ever  before  him  the  two  definite  objects  of  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  federal  government  and  of  a  free  press.  Not  only  was  he  a 
soldier  and  state.sman,  but  he  was  also  a  historian  and  journalist;  and  he  is  known 
to-day  no  less  for  his  achievements  in  arms,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  the  writing  of 
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history  than  as  the  founder  of  the  great  daily,  I,a  Xacion,  in  which  he  intended  both 
to  commemorate  and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  nationality,  to  the  propagation  of  which 
his  life  had  been  so  largely  devoted . 

I  speak  from  an  ample  and  profitable  personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that  this 
journal  has  continued  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  ideals  and  the 
standards  of  its  founder;  and  I,  therefore,  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
the  guest  of  the  occasion,  and  in  asking  you  to  rise  and  drink  to  the  health  of 
Mr.  Jorge  A.  Mitre,  the  present  editor  and  publisher  of  La  Xacion,  and  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  with  whose  making  and  i)restige  the  name  he  bears 
is  so  closely  associated. 

Tlie  address  delivered  by  Senor  Mitre  on  this  occasion  created  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  among  his  auditors.  It  stamped  him  as  a  great 
apostle  of  human  liberty,  a  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic¬ 
tions,  a  thinker  who  at  the  same  time  has  the  power  of  eloquence  to 
e.xpress  his  thoughts.  The  following  brief  extracts  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  his  masterly  speech: 

I  quite  understand,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  speaking  to-day  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  of  all  human  democra<ies.  You  will  permit  me,  as  I  have 
the  jjrivilege  of  addressing  you,  to  do  so  in  my  own  cliaracter — very  modest,  if  you 
please,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  honorable  a  man  can  claim  in  a  democracy — 1 
mean  in  my  character  of  a  simple  citizen  of  my  own  country. 

I  believe,  and  I  believe  it  without  any  attempt  to  magnify  my  own  rei)resentation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  trying  to  confine  it  within  my  own  personal  convictions,  that 
that  country  of  mine  is  with  yours  in  these  very  trying  days.  Xo  effort  for  our  own 
freedom,  as  well  as  for  the  freedom  of  others,  has  ever  found  us  indifferent.  We  have 
always  been  ready;  and  that  is  what  the  strength  of  tradition  ixunts  out  imperatively 
to  us,  the  role  which  corresponds  to  us  in  the  ])resent  universal  strug^llc. 

We  had  scarcely  consolidated  our  freedom  within  our  own  boundaries  when  the 
Argentine  armies  crossed  the  .\ndes  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Later  on,  bleeding  under  a  sanguinary  despotism,  our  most  l-rilliant  heroes 
struggled  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  the  triumph  of  the  same  ideals  of  justice  and 
right,  endeavoring  to  imitate  your  own  great  Constitution  in  order  to  organize  the 
country  on  the  solid  basis  of  those  ideals.  Still  later,  when  we  were  establishing  our 
own  institutions,  we  witnessed  the  rising  of  the  most  powerful  army  of  the  southern 
continent,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  corrui)tion  and  the  aml  ition  of  a  man  who,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  dominating  despotically  his  own  country,  wished,  as  is  the  case  now,  to 
attack  all  others  who  were  struggling  to  establish  order  and  ])rogress,  the  goal  of  their 
aspirations. 

The  Argentine  Nation  did  not  then  hesitate  to  sacrifice  her  tranquillity  and  her 
wealth,  placing  herself  in  the  field  against  the  tyrant  and  the  ideas  which  he  repre¬ 
sented;  and  she  did  this  with  the  highest  disinterestedness,  trying  to  characterize 
her  action  as  an  altruistic  one,  just  as  you  are  now  doing  with  your  admirable  and 
almost  sublime  struggle  against  world  despotism.  Such  has  been,  in  short,  the  inter¬ 
national  policy  of  Argentina  when  the  great  statesmen  of  our  country  have  been  at 
the  helm,  arousing  the  pride  of  her  people. 

You  can  thus  see  how  our  people  can  not  be  indifferent  at  the  i)resent  moment 
when  we  can  cooperate  in  the  work,  a  thousand  times  blessed,  of  human  redemption: 
work  which  began  in  the  defense  of  a  small  nation  unjustly  violated,  and  which  has 
developed  until  it  has  become  a  well-defined  struggle  between  despotism  and 
democracy,  between  brute  force  and  right. 

******* 

I  think  that  you  have  realized  that  I  was  one  of  the  many  of  your  own  mind,  there 
in  my  fatherland,  following  your  sublime  endeavors.  Please  allow  me  to  believe 


LATIN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATS  AND  PARTY  AT  HOG  ISLAND. 

Seated:  Sr.  Don  J.  Antonio  Ldpez  Gutierrez,  Minister  of  Honduras;  Sr.  Dr.  Policarpo  Bonilla,  Minister  of  Honduras  on  Special  Mission;  Sr.  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  Minister  of 
Guatemala  on  Special  Mission;  Sr.  Jorge  Mitre,  editor  of  the  LaNacidn,  Buenos  Aires;  Hon.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  managing  director  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  Sr.  Don 
Rdmulo  S.  Nadn,  Ambassador  of  Argentina;  Hon.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  tho  United  States  Shipping  Board;  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Oaldcrdn,  Minister  of  Boiivia;  Sr.  Dr. 
Carlos  Manuel  deC^spedes,  Minister  of  Cuba;  Sr.  Dr.  Don  Santos  A.  Domlnici,  Minister  of  Venezuela;  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta,  .Minister  of  Colombia;  Sr.  Manuel  de  Frcyre 
y  Santander,  Minister  of  Peru.  Standing;  Mr.  Soldn  .Menos,  Minister  of  Haiti;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  customs.  Treasury  Department;  Admirai  Bowles, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  Mr.  Jordan  H.  Stabler,  Latin  American  Division,  State  Department;  Mr.  Gordon  Auchincioss,  United  States  Department  of  State;  Sr.  Dr. 
Luis  Galv&n,  Minister  of  Dominican  Republic;  Sr.  Don  R4mon  Henrfquez,  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Nicaragua;  Sr.  Dr.  Don  Antonio  Reyes  Guerra,  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Salvador; 
Sr.  A.  Serallni,  Buenos  Aires;  Sr.  Don  Gustavo  Munizaga  Varela,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Chile;  Sr.  Hugo  V.  de  Pena,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Uruguay;  Mr.  Hellet  Johnson,  Latin 
American  Division,  Department  of  State;  Sr.  Don  Rafael  M.  Elizalde,  Minister  of  Ecuador;  Sr.  Don  J.  E.  I.<efevrc,  Charge  d’Aflaires  of  Panama;  Hon.  Benedict  Cowell,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  War;  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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now  that  your  presence  here,  wliieh  honors  me  so  much,  is  not  simply  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  but  is  a  happy  meeting  of  homogeneous  souls  with  hearts  that  heat  together, 
inspired  hy  the  same  ideals  and  sentiments. 

Gentlemen,  here  is  to  the  soldiers  of  democracy  and  to  your  great  President,  who 
has  placed  on  their  brows  as  a  beacon  a  sjuritual  light. 

Another  notable  eourtesy  extended  to  Sehor  Mitre  was  a  luncheon 
in  his  honor  given  hy  the  Assoeiaeion  de  la  Prensa,  the  press  club  of 
Spanish  writers  in  New  York,  lie  was  also  the  recipient  of  numerous 
courtesies  in  Washington,  among  them  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor 
hy  Director  General  Barrett  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  DIPLO- 
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ISLAND  SHIPYARDS 

UPON  the  inNUtation  of  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
paul  a  Ausit  on  July  26  to  the  Hog  Island  shijiyards  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Two  special  cars  brought  the  party  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  one  being  for  the  diplomats  and  the  other  for  a  number  of 
United  States  ollicials  and  newspaper  men.  The  train  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  at  12.r)i5  p.  m.,  and  the  party  of  distinguished  visitors 
was  met  at  the  station  by  Director  General  Schwab,  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation;  Admiral  Bowles,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  corporation;  and  a  group  of  South  American  guests  who  had  been 
invited  from  New  York.  The  visitom  were  taken  in  motor  cars 
decorated  with  flags  and  emblems  of  the  various  Latin  American 
countries  to  the  island,  where  luncheon  was  served  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Frederick  Holbrook,  president  of  tbe  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  presided  at  the  luncheon,  called  upon 
Mr.  Schwab  to  welcome  the  guests  of  the  occasion,  and  the  head  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  hosts 
in  a  brief  but  graceful  speech,  in  part  as  follows: 

Wc  are  welcoming  to-day  the  diplomats  of  our  neighboring  States,  many  of  whom 
have  lK*en  my  personal  friends  and  associates  for  many  years.  A  formal  greeting  on 
such  an  occasion  is  entirely  inappropriate.  We  are  here  to  view  a  great  industrial 
e.stablishment  that  stands  paramount  in  the  undertakings  of  our  Nation;  that  stands 
indicative  of  what  we  intend  to  do  and  what  we  ar<‘  doing.  It  stands  as  an  indication 
of  what  our  policy  is  going  to  be  in  this  great  world  of  war,  and  no  stone  will  be  left 
unturned  to  accomplish  the  aims  and  purposes  of  what  every  true-hearted  American 
citizen  has  set  out  to  do. 

We  welcome  you  to  this  typical  establishment  of  ours;  we  welcome  you  as  our  friends 
and  associates;  fs  our  friends  of  a  far  closer  relationship  in  the  years  to  come  than 
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INSPECTING  THE  HOG  ISLAND  SHIPYARD,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hosts  and  guests  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Latin  American  diplomats  to  the  great  Hog  Island  shipyards.  In  the  immediate  foreground,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are 
.\mbassador  Rdmulo  S.  Nadn,  of  .\rgentma;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  Ambassador  Domicio  da  Gama,  of  Brazil;  and  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  director  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
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ever  before.  We  are  no  more  “North  Americans’’  and  “South  Americans” — we  are 
Americans.  I  will  not  now  refer  to  my  distinguished  friends  as  our  “friend.s  from  the 
South,  ”  as  they  refer  to  us  as  their  “friends  from  the  North,  ”  for  we  are  all  Ameri(  ans 
who  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  commerce  and  bonds  of  friendly  relationship,  and 
by  reason  of  our  location. 

Mr.  Hurley,  the  president  of  the  company,  and  myself  welcome  you  here,  and  we 
hope  you  will  enjoy  your  luncheon  and  that  you  will  enjoy  the  ^'i8it  to  this  great 
shipyard.  I  will  give  you  no  figures;  sufiicient  it  is  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  and  its  success  in  the  future  in  any  case  will  be  a  greater  success  than 
anything  we  had  anticipated.  You  may  convey  this  message  to  our  friends  in  the 
South,  and  I  know  that  the  American  Nation  and  the  Shipping  Board  will  do  their 
part  by  civilization. 

Wlieii  Mr.  Hurley  was  called  upon  it  gave  that  popular  official  of 
the  Shipping  Board  an  opportunity  to  announce  a  new  doctrine  of 
international  dealing  and  relations,  and  to  unfold  a  plan  in  which 
the  peoples  of  the  Latin  American  countries  will  participate  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  upon  an  equal  footing.  Among 
other  notable  utterances  may  be  quoted  the  following: 

We  have  invited  you  to  view  the  i)rogross  at  the  largest  shipbuilding  yard  in  the 
world,  because  we  have  felt  that  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  future  achievements 
of  this  yard  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  your  countries. 

President  Wilson  has  demon.strated  to  the  world  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  fighting  for  the  permanency  of  their  own  liberties  alone,  but  for  the 
liberty  of  civilization  everywhere.  The  un.selfish  purpose  of  this  country  in  the 
present  war  is  recognized,  I  think,  by  the  peoples  of  the  nations  which  you  represent. 
The  United  States,  mobilizing  all  its  strength  against  the  German  Government,  is 
fighting  for  its  own  protection  and  for  your  protection.  Even  Germany  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  no  desire  to  e.xtend  its  own  dominion.  Not  a  foot 
of  German  territory  or  any  other  territory  is  desired  by  the  American  people. 
**•»*#** 

The  world’s  greatest  shipyard,  established  here,  was  part  of  our  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  the  German  Government,  which  set  out  to  sink  our  ships  and  our  cargoes, 
and  .\merican  citizens  traveling  the  ocean  highway.  It  was  intended  primarily  to 
serve  civilization  in  the  great  war  emergency,  but  it  will  serve  civilization  as  well 
in  the  enduring  peace  that  will  be  borne  out  of  the  victory  of  the  Allies  and  America. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  new  yards  built  by  the  Government  to  meet  the  sudden 
call  for  ships  in  order  that  the  re.sources  of  humanity  may  be  brought  together  on  the 
battlefield  of  France,  but  when  this  one  yard  finally  is  in  its  full  stride  it  will  produce 
ships  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week,  each  of  7,500  tons  dead  weight  capacity.  *  *  * 

The  ships  that  are  being  built  by  the  United  States  as  instruments  of  war  are  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  equally  well  as  the  instruments  of  an  enduring  peace.  You  may 
send  back  to  your  own  peoples  the  word  that  these  ships  will  not  be  used  exclusively 
for  this  Nation’s  aggrandizement  in  peace  any  more  than  they  are  used  for  such 
aggrandizement  in  the  war  that  is  now  waging. 

Our  duty  now  is  to  build  a  bridge  of  ships  to  our  fighting  front  in  France.  Our 
expectation  is  that  a  large  part  of  this  bridge  will  be  used  to  connect  us  more  closely 
with  our  own  neighbors  when  the  war  is  over — a  bridge  that  will  be  used  as  freely  and 
with  quite  as  much  advantage  by  our  neighbors  as  by  ourselves. 

President  Wilson  is  not  merely  the  friend  of  humanity;  he  is  the  foe  of  individual, 
corporate,  national,  and  international  ruthlessness,  military,  financial,  or  industrial. 
He  has  written  into  the  record  of  our  times  the  high  ideal  of  national  unselfishness, 
and  that  ideal  will  never  be  erased,  even  in  the  keen  competition  of  peace.  Those 
who  would  exploit  a  neighboring  nation  for  a  selfish  purpose  will  be  halted  in  peace 
even  as  the  Germans  twice  have  been  halted  at  the  Marne.  *  *  * 
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H  our  ships  do  not  briii"  prospority  to  our  neighbors  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  our 
own  pride  in  the  achievement  will  be  diminished.  The  vigor  of  a  contract  depends 
upon  a  mutuality  of  interest,  an  advantage  on  both  sides.  If  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract  has  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  the  agreement  is  infirm.  Yet  nations, 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  frecjnently  have  overlooked  this  principle  of  human 
intercourse,  and  have  taken  satisfaction  out  of  the  thought  that  they  have  shackled 
the  commercial  freedom  of  another  nation.  The  end  of  such  international  practices 
is  near  at  hand.  The  issue  of  human  rights,  as  well  as  national,  is  being  fought  out 
on  the  battlefields  of  F'rance. 

The  great  fleet  that  this  country  is  building  will  be  operated  after  the  war  upon 
principles  which  recogni/.e  human  and  national  rights  and  equities.  That  fleet 
will  serv'e  the  Americas.  It  will  serve  I^tin  America  as  it  serves  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  serve  the  world,  as  America  is  now  serving  the  world  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  *  *  * 

The  great  merchant  fleet,  created  out  of  an  imperative  war  need,  has  been  dedicated 
by  America  to  the  cause  of  liberty — your  liberty  as  well  as  ours;  and  so  long  as  the 
American  flag  floats  at  the  masthead  of  a  single  ship  that  cause  shall  never  be  forsaken. 

In  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  visitors  and  in  thanking  the 
Shipping  Board  for  its  invitation  to  view  the  great  shipyard,  Am- 
hassador  da  Gama,  of  Brazil,  said: 

I  am  going  to  see  so  many  things  that  are  really  facts  that  I  will  not  try  to  present 
any  facts  that  are  not  going  to  be  shown  to  you.  I  purpose  to  thank  the  Shij)ping  Board 
for  having  brought  us  here,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Schwab  that  we  will  not 
fail,  when  this  visit  is  finished,  to  convey  to  our  Governments  the  expression  of  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  work  done  here  and  our  assurance  that  our  national  and  international 
hopes  are  going  to  be  a  reality. 

Ambassador  Naon,  of  Argentina,  also  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the 
guests  in  the  following  enthusiastic  remarks: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  invitation  you  have  extended  to  me.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  absolutely  amazed  at  this  work,  which  is  so  important  and  interesting  for 
the  welfare  of  your  country-,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  humanity?  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  engagf'd  as  you  are  now  in  such  a  ver>'  serious  work,  that  work  will  be  dc'stined 
after  the  war  to  make  our  commercial  relations  closer  and  closer. 

I  wish,  then,  to  raise  my  glass  for  the  grc'at  success  of  your  enterprise  in  this  moment, 
and  no  matter  how’  much  of  a  diplomat  I  can  be,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  express  these 
sentiments  because  I  consider  that  your  success  is  our  success,  that  your  welfare  is 
our  welfare,  and  your  glory  is  also  our  glory. 

Minister  Calderon,  of  Bolivia,  expressed  his  sentiments  in  saying: 

I  could  not  hav'e  believed  it  without  seeing.  It  is  vast.  It  means  much  to  my 
country,  for  you  see  we  are  a  mineral  countrj',  producing  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  supply  of  tin  and  tungsten.  Formerly  all  our  products  went  to  England 
and  Germany.  Now  they  come  to  this  country,  which  will  also  have  the  first  choice 
henceforth,  even  after  the  war. 

Minister  Cespedes,  of  Cuba,  was  also  astounded,  saying: 

Marvelous  from  every  aspect!  I  am  thrilled  by  this  thing,  feeling  as  I  do,  one  of 
your  allies.  We,  too,  are  going  to  do  our  bit  and  are  now  making  plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  navy  yard  and  shipyard  in  Cuba,  where  the  climate  is  so  favorable 
that  we  can  work  all  the  year  round  with  no  winter  to  contend  with. 

All  the  other  ministers  expressed  their  enthusiasm  and  had  words 
of  praise  and  encouragement  for  the  great  work.  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  stupendous  plant  may  be  had  from  the  following  summary 
of  its  construction  and  present  activities: 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SHIPYARD  AND  THE  SHIPS. 
September  13,  1917,  contract  si^jned. 

September  20,  1917,  actual  construction  begun. 

February  12,  1918,  yard  50  per  cent  complete. 

February  12,  1918,  fir.st  keel  laid. 

Ibd'ore  .\ugu.st  10,  1918,  first  7,500-ton  ship  will  be  launched. 

Before  December  31,  1918,  50  ships  will  be  built. 

Before  .August,  1919,  a  total  of  180  .ships  will  be  built. 

THE  SHU’.S. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  ships  under  order. 

One  hundred  and  ten  7,500-ton,  llj-knot  cargo  ships. 

Seventy  8,000-ton,  15-knot  cargo  and  trooj)  ships. 

Five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  steel  will  be  reipiired. 

Ninety  million  rivets  will  be  u.sed. 

Twenty-seven  steel  mills  rolling  the  plates. 

Seventy  fabricating  shops  making  the  punchings  and  forming  the  steel. 

Five  hundr«“d  and  seventy  boilers  to  be  u.sed. 

Seven  hundred  thou, sand  horsei)ower  steam  turbines  contracted  for. 

Original  estimated  cost  of  7,500-ton  ship,  §1,100,000. 

Minimum  fee  for  building  same,  §41,000. 

Original  estimated  cost  of  8,000-ton  ship,  §1,050,000. 

Minimum  fee  for  building  same,  §05,000. 

THE  snii>Y.\Rn. 

Eight  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  of  barren  land  converted  into  a  shipyard. 
Twenty-six  thou.sand  men  employed  on  the  average;  §000, (X)0  weekly  pay  roll. 
Thirty  thousand  men  employed  at  the  iwesent  time;  §1,000,000  weekly  pay  roll. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  concerns  furnishing  supplies  for  construction  purposes. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of  material  received  some  days. 

Ten  million  dollars  total  expenditures  per  month. 

Eighty  miles  standard  railroad  track  in  the  yard. 

Eigh\;een  miles  of  roadway  in  the  yard. 

One  hundred  and  ten  million  feet  of  lumber  used  for  construction  purposes. 

Olio  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  j)iles  driven,  50  to  70  feet  in  length. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  feet  domestic  water  j)iping  installed. 

Ninety  thousand  feet  of  high-])ressure  piping  installed. 

Seventy-three  thousand  feet  of  sewers  installed. 

Three  million  feet  of  electric  wires  put  underground. 

Twenty  thousand  shovels  used. 

Ten  thousand  picks  used. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  automobile  trucks. 

Twenty  locomotives. 

Seventy  locomotive  cranes. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  freight  cars. 

Eighty  thou.sand  electric  lamps  purchastnl. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  electric  motors  installed. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  erected  (25  acres  under  roof). 

Training  .school  established,  with  150  instructors. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  auditorium  seating  2,000  built. 

Barracks  for  6,000  men  constructed. 

Barracks  for  600  guards  constructed. 

Four  fire  departments  with  16  motor  trucks  erected. 

No  fee  paid  for  the  construction  of  this  yard. 
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Rasario  is  provided  with  exceptionally  complete  and  modern  equipment  for  handling  its  immense  commerce.  The  contract  for  the  new  port  works  was  let  in  Octol)er,  1902,  and  the 
construction  contemplated  was  finished  about  1910,  but  has  Ix'en  added  to  very  materially  since  that  date.  There  arc  over  3,870  meters  of  wharves  proper,  370  meters  for  a  basin 
for  coastwise  craft,  and  a  frontage  of  over  100  meters  for  a  repairing  (iock.  The  channel  parallel  to  the  wharves  is  360  meters  wide  at  the  bottom.  By  1910  there  had  been  con¬ 
structed  81,000  meters  of  sidetracks,  10  corrugated  iron  warehouses  80  by  25  meters  each,  3  warehouses  of  masonry  80  by  25  meters  with  covered  platforms,  5  corrugated  ware¬ 
houses  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  35  movable  electric  cranes,  a  floating  winch  of  55  tons  and  3  steam  winches  of  12  tons  each,  12  locomotives,  etc.,  and  all  the  repairing  and 
other  necessary  equipment.  A  unique  feature  of  the  port  is  the  complete  separation  of  the  exporting  from  the  importing  sections,  the  handling  of  both  branches  of  the  commerce 
being  thus  greatly  expedited.  In  the  al)ove  pictures  arc  shown  at  the  top  the  exporting  section,  in  the  miiidle  the  importing  .section,  and  at  the  bottom  the  grain  elevators_and 
electric-power  plant  of  the  exporting  section. 


ON  the  broad  and  majestic  Parana,  sweeping  southward 
toward  the  sea,  stands  Argentina’s  second  metropolis, 
Kosario,  about  300  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic.  l"n- 
like  many  other  large  South  American  cities,  Rosario  is 
neither  the  capital  of  a  state  nor  the  capital  of  a  nation.  Its  im¬ 
portance,  therefore,  is  not  closely  allied  with  the  vagaries  of  pro¬ 
vincial  or  federal  politics;  it  stands  upon  the  solid  foundation  of 
commerce  and  industry.  Across  the  river,  and  eastward  from  the 
city’s  busy  streets,  lies  the  rich  Argentine  Province  of  Entre  Rios. 
To  westward  stretches  the  level  pam])a,  seemingly  into  endless  space, 
over  which  the  harvester  garners  the  golden  grain  or  the  cowboy 
rides  with  the  growing  herds — industries  so  vast  in  e.xtent  that 
foreign  nations  constantly  send  forth  their  ships  to  trade  with  this 
famous  depot  of  supplies.  Many  a  man  is  familiar  with  the  great 
capital  of  the  Argentine  nation,  and  with  it  he  associates  enormous 
quantities  of  ])roducts,  a  very  true  i)resumption;  hut  fewer  people 
hear  of  Rosario,  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  the  larger  and  more 
palatial  city,  but,  nevertheless,  a  place  that  in  recent  years  has 
largely  expanded  its  commerce,  grown  iji  general  prosperity,  and 
heeded  the  call  of  civic  betterment. 

Rosario  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Parana,  the  latter, 
under  different  names  and  tributaries,  coming  from  sources  far  away 
in  the  heart  of  a  continent.  For  200  years  Rosario  has  existed;  hut 
for  the  last  few  decades  it  has  been  growing.  These  two  words  are 
typical  of  the  city’s  progress,  and  it  is  of  the  latter-day  growth  that 
we  write;  hut  at  the  same  time  it  must  he  remembered  that  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  world  during  the  last  few  years  and  the 
lack  of  shipping  facilities  have  retarded  the  progress  of  Rosario  as 
well  as  other  important  commercial  cities. 

Rosario  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Santa 
Fe.  In  this  section  of  the  Province  the  land  is  slightly  undulating, 
but  as  one  travels  from  the  city  he  realizes  the  vast  area  of  level 
plain  by  which  he  is  surrounded;  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  pasturage  is 
usually  ample  for  the  stock,  while  the  absence  of  trees,  save  here  and 
there  the  solitary  “Ombu,”  reminds  one  of  the  agricultural  regions 
of  Kansas  and  Iowa. 

On  this  vast  level  ])lain,  by  the  river’s  side,  the  early  builders  of 
Rosario  made  a  beginning.  Again,  we  note  a  condition  correspond¬ 
ing  to  town  building  in  the  United  States,  for  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  had  thatched  roofed  huts  or  sheds  on  Rosario’s  site  long 
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By  William  A.  Reid,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff. 


PORT  FACILITIES  AT  ROSARIO. 

Upper:  A  view  of  the  docks  with  steam  and  electric  cranes  for  loading  an<l  unloading  the  vessels  that  han¬ 
dle  Rosario's  commerce.  Lower:  section  of  the  wharf  of  the  Central  .Argentine  Railway. 
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VIEW  OF  SANTA  FE  STREET,  ROSARIO. 

This  Is  one  of  the  principal  business  streets  of  Rosnrio.  The  building  in  the  left  foreground  is  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  the  one  on  the  right  is  the  Spanish  bank  of  the  Rio 

de  la  Plata. 
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before  the  arrival  of  Eurojieaiis.  However,  one  Francisco  (iodoy  is 
credited  with  the  actual  founding  of  the  ])resent  city,  an  event  that 
occurred  in  1730.  By  1823  Rosario  had  reached  the  dignity  of  a 
town,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Provincial  Government  at 
Santa  Fe;  and  later,  after  Rosario  forces,  raised  there  for  military 
services,  acquitted  themselves  so  well,  the  title  of  city  was  officially 
bestowed  in  1852.  In  1854  Gen.  Jose  de  Urquiza,  at  that  time  the 
Chief  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  designated  Rosario  as  a  port 
for  the  several  Provinces  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  which 
action  appears  to  have  given  new  life  to  the  jilace.  Rosario  then 
had  no  railroad  outlet,  no  drainage  system,  and  no  pufdic  water¬ 
works;  it  was  a  town  ready  for  the  making,  hut  small  and  somewhat 
isolated;  travel  to  the  interior  was  l)y  the  slow  stage  coach  or  horse¬ 
back,  while  the  whole  population  was  not  more  than  a  few  thousand 
people. 

The  plain  where  the  city  stands  is  from  50  to  300  feet  above  the 
waters  of  the  river,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  heavy  rains 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent  swell  the  Parana,  which  rises  con¬ 
siderably,  often  overflowing  its  lower  shores.  The  rise  of  the  river 
is  based  on  two  general  causes — the  thawing  of  the  snow  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  central  Andos  and  the  extremely  heavy  rains 
that  fall  over  the  Brazilian  interior  at  about  the  same  time.  In 
January  and  February  the  Parana  is  usually  rising,  attaining  its 
height  in  March;  in  April,  May,  and  June  the  river  is  “regular”  or 
steady;  the  following  three  months  it  falls  and  rises  irregularly;  in 
October  the  water  begins  to  drop  a  few  inches  a  day;  and  by  I)e- 
ceml)er  the  Parana  is  at  its  lowest  flow.  The  difference  in  high  and 
low  water  usually  measures  about  12  feet,  while  the  average  current 
flows  at  2  to  24  knots  an  hour.  To  the  general  reader  the  condition 
of  the  river  has  little  to  concern  the  activity  of  the  city  of  Rosario, 
but  to  business  and  shipping  interests  the  facts  are  quite  the  reverse. 
For  instance,  in  a  given  year  the  river  all  the  way  up  to  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  averaged  a  depth  of  16  feet,  while  at  another  season  ships 
of  only  8  feet  draft  could  navigate  that  distance  up  river.  Vessels 
drawing  under  19  or  20  feet  of  water  usually  have  no  trouble  in 
reaching  Rosario;  ocean  sailing  ships  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go  above 
this  port. 

Rosario  lies  approximately  midway  between  the  latitudinal  lines 
35  and  40,  or  its  situation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  corresjwnds  to 
that  of  the  northern  cities  of  Savannah  and  San  Diego.  Seasons, 
of  course,  in  the  far  southland  are  reversed  and  Rosario  people  are 
enjoying  midsummer  in  December,  Januar}',  and  February  when  the 
temperature  for  these  months  averages  about  72°  F.  (sometimes 
reaches  100°  F.) ;  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  average  62°  F. ; 
June,  July,  August,  50°  F.;  September,  October,  November,  60°  F. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  annual  rainfall  usually  comes  between 


VIEWS  OF  ROSARIO. 

Top:  The  Sunchalos  station  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway.  Middle:  The  shops  of  the  Central  Argen¬ 
tine  Railway  at  Rosario.  Bottom:  Station  of  the  Cordoba  &  Rosario  Railway. 
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Upiier;  Section  ol  C’orriente  Street,  car  standing  in  front  of  the  Colon  Theater.  Lower:  The  Opera  House. 


THE  COURTHOUSE  AT  ROSARIO. 


This  handsome  structiu^,  located  on  the  Plaza  San  Martin,  covers  an  entire  city  block  and  is  one  of  the  largest  public  buildings  in  South  America. 
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October  and  March,  while  the  period  from  April  to  September  is 
known  as  the  dry  season.  Variations  from  normal,  however,  are  to 
be  expected  occasionally  over  a  large  territory  extending  from  north 
to  south  and  including  the  region  of  Rosario.  Briefly,  the  climate  is 
temperate  and  healthful,  but  often  dry  periods  prevail  subject  to 
"pamperos”  or  storms,  often  accompanied  by  dust.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  about  40  inches.  The  birth  rate  per  year  is  given 
at  38.7  and  the  death  rate  24.2  per  1,000. 

The  region  about  Rosario  being  comparatively  level,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  planning  streets,  avenues,  and  public  parks.  The 
streets  generally  run  westward  from  the  river  and  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others,  making  about  as  perfect  a  checkerboard  plan  as  any 
*city  can  show.  Approximately  2,000  acres  of  land  are  occupied  by 
business  streets  and  buildings,  and  the  city’s  population  is  about 
235,000.  Pleasing  features  of  construction  are  the  wideness  of 
avenues  and  streets,  the  liberal  number  of  parks,  and  the  general  open¬ 
ness  contrasting  with  the  older  section  of  Buenos  Aires  and  its  narrow 
streets. 

As  seen  from  approaching  river  steamers  the  city  is  rather  dis¬ 
appointing,  the  flatness  of  the  plain  and  the  line  of  bluffs  along  the 
western  shore  prevent  sightseeing  at  its  best.  Should  we  enter 
Rosario  by  rail,  however,  conditions  are  reversed  and  one  gathers  a 
very  fair  impression  of  outlying  districts  and  the  thousands  of  low 
buildings  which  house  workingmen  and  their  families.  Eight  rail¬ 
road  lines  enter  the  city  from  as  many  directions,  though  most  of 
these  roads  come  from  the  westward-lying  grain  fields.  Noticeable 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rosario  are  the  growing  number  of  small  agricul¬ 
tural  patches  and  truck  gardens  w'hich  are  now  supplying  the  markets 
of  Rosario,  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities  with  vegetables,  dairy,  and 
other  products.  A  decade  or  more  ago  W’hen  the  writer  visited 
Rosario  for  the  first  time  this  industry  was  not  so  noticeable  as  to-day; 
and  it  indicates  some  of  the  smaller  industries  that  gradually  develop 
in  new’er  countries,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  valuable  sums  and  the 
products  themselves  responding  to  modern  demands. 

Rosario’s  first  bank  was  established  in  1 857,  and  the  same  year  saw' 
the  organization  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  of  100  members,  and  a 
shipping  society;  the  latter  w'as  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
the  mole  "casteUano,”  w'hich  served  shipping  interests  for  many  years 
thereafter. 

Being  neither  Federal  nor  State  capital,  Rosario’s  public  buildings 
are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  a  city  of  both  political  and  commercial 
importance;  but  the  latter  interests  are  responsible  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  many  fine  edifices  for  innumerable  purposes,  a  few  of  W'hich 
are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  Private  residences,  as  a  rule,  partake 
of  Spanish  architecture,  with  the  ever-loved  patio  and  its  flow'ers  and 
birds  as  special  features. 
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I  lorse-dnvw'u  street  cal's  were  conijiletely  withdrawn  from  liosario 
in  1908,  and  to-day  there  are  modern  electric  cars  operated  on  52  or 
more  miles  of  tracks,  and  all  of  the  cal's  transported  27,000,000  prs- 
sengers  in  a  recent  year.  The  fare  is  10  centavos,  or  the  equivalent 
of  about  4  cents  in  United  States  currency. 

The  Provhicial  Constitution  and  “the  organic  law  of  municipali¬ 
ties”  provides  authority  for  municipal  organization  for  towns  whose 
population  is  2,000  or  more.  Municipalities  with  a  population  of 
5,000  or  more  have  a  Consejo  Deliberante  or  body  composed  of  12 
members  (six  in  others)  and  an  iiitendente  or  mayor.  The  munici¬ 
pality  of  Rosario,  therefore,  has  12  councilnien  and  a  mayor;  and 
according  to  paragraph  2,  chapter  16,  Municipalities  (1886),  then 
arc  two  secretaries,  an  accountant,  a  treasurer,  various  clerks,  and 
many  employees  comiectcd  with  the  mayor’s  office.  All  members  of 
the  council  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  not  only  Argentines  bul 
foreigners,  under  certain  conditions,  may  become  members  of  the 
council.  All  applicants  to  be  eligible  for  councilmen  must  be  at  least 
22  years  of  age  and  residents  of  the  city.  The  council  elects  a  presi¬ 
dent,  a  vice  president,  and  other  officers,  and,  as  in  most  cities,  the 
municipal  authorities  are  charged  with  general  public  weKare,  the 
maintenance  and  building  of  streets,  regulation  of  markets,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  police,  parks,  bridges,  cemeteries,  lighting,  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  public  health,  regulation  of  vehicle  traffic,  public  assistance 
(assistencia  publica),  etc.  The  council  from  time  to  time  passes  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  city,  which  are  carried  out  by  the  in- 
tendente  or  mayor.  The  Argentine  National  Congress  “has  power 
to  legislate  for  all  tlie  Provinces,  enacting  codes  to  be  applied  in  all 
of  them,  thus  securing  uniformity  of  legislation.”  The  Provinces, 
however,  have  the  right  to  elect  officials  in  accordance  with  Article 
('V  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  reads: 

Each  Province  shall  have  its  own  local  institutions  and  laws  and  shall  be  governed 
by  them.  They  elect  their  governors,  legislators,  and  provincial  functionaries  of  all 
classes,  without  intervention  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  the  various  nationalities  composing  the  city’s  population  afiout 
20  per  cent  are  of  Frencli  origin,  17  per  cent  Uruguayan,  16  per  cent 
German,  16  per  cent  Italian,  10  per  cent  Spaniards,  7.8  jier  cent  Ar¬ 
gentines;  many  English,  Russians,  Brazilians,  and  other  nationalities 
are  represented  in  the  cosmopolitan  population.  The  percentago 
given  above  are  doubtless  somewdiat  altered  to-day  owing  to  the  large 
exodus  of  various  nationalities  for  war  service  in  Europe.  Accom¬ 
modating  Rosario’s  people  there  are  about  23,000  houses,  of  which 
20,000  are  the  one-story  stylo,  so  common  all  over  Latin  America. 
Probably  2,000  homos  have  two  stories,  and  many  others  range  from 
throe  to  six  stories. 

The  port  of  Rosario  is  a  busy  place.  The  Sociedad  Anonima,  a 
French  organization,  operates  the  port  under  regulations  presia-ibed 


BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  ROSARIO. 

LcIt:  French  Bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Right:  The  “  Banco  El  Ilogar  .\rgcntino. 


HANDSOME  BUILDINGS  IN  ROSARIO. 
lA'ft:  The  City  Hall.  Right:  The  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
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by  the  Federal  Government.  The  company  is  credited  witli  a  capital 
of  about  $2,000,000  and  has  outstanding  bonds  for  $20,000,000,  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Its  concession  covers  a  large  area  and 
approximately  3  miles  of  wharf,  along  which  it  operates  30  miles  of 
railway.  Much  of  the  proposed  work  of  improving  and  modernizing 
has  already  been  accomplished;  more  is  to  be  done.  Cargo  is  bandied 
by  steam  and  electric  cranes,  the  latter  power  being  generated  by  the 
company’s  private  plant.  The  company  also  operates  a  large  grain 
elevator.  During  the  last  normal  year  (1913)  Rosario’s  exports 
amounted  to  3,012,970  metric  tons;  imports,  1,307,681  metric  tons. 
This  commerce  was  carried  by  2,076  steamers  and  977  sailing  vessels, 
which  entered  or  cleared  the  port.  Figured  difrerently,  Rosario 
shipped,  in  1915,  45  per  cent  of  Argentina’s  exports  of  corn,  40  per 
cent  of  the  flax  exports,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  country’s  wheat  exports. 
Only  nine  steamers  from  the  United  States  assisted  in  this  trade,  the 
British,  Dutch,  Greek,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Spanish,  and  other  na¬ 
tionalities  transporting  the  great  bidk  of  cargo.  It  is  understood 
that  the  port  company’s  contract  witli  the  Argentine  Government 
provides  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of  tlie  gross  receipts  must  be  applied 
to  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  works,  with  the  remainder  re- 
seiwed  for  interest,  sinking  funds,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  seagoing  comirerce  the  small  trading 
vessels  that  come  down  to  Rosario  from  irany  far  inland  points  are 
interesting  and  significant.  For  instance,  the  little  Bolivian  port  of 
Suarez,  1,500  miles  or  irore  northward  on  the  Paraguay,  sends  a 
regular  trader  to  Rosario;  the  boats  from  the  Alto  Parana,  the  Pilco- 
mayo,  the  Bermejo,  and  other  rivers  also  make  Rosario  tlieir  southern 
terminus.  With  ocean  and  river  craft  of  aU  descriptions  anchored 
for  several  miles  along  the  water  front,  with  sailors  and  river  boat¬ 
men  speaking  varied  languages,  handling  cargoes  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting,  a  commercial  picture  is  presented  that  merits  the  attention 
of  a  gifted  painter. 

The  city  of  Rosario  is  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  purposes 
by  an  English  corporation,  which  obtained  a  franchise  in  1888  lasting 
lor  70  years.  The  water  is  obtained  from  tlie  Parana  above  the  city, 
and  after  passing  through  filtering  and  clearing  reservoirs  is  dis¬ 
tributed  tlirough  the  city  by  about  220  miles  of  pipe  line.  Taking 
1913  as  an  average  year  there  were  more  than  23,300  firms  and 
individuals  taking  this  water,  and  the  receipts  to  the  company  for 
the  same  period  amounted  to  $588,000. 

Rosario’s  system  of  sewerage  is  modern  and  efficient,  and  since 
1910  the  operating  company  has  been  extending  sewers  to  more  re¬ 
mote  suburban  districts.  The  net  revenue  in  1914  amounted  to 
$211,000,  and  this  sum  allowed  the  payment  of  a  3  per  cent  dividend 
to  stockholders.  Sewerage  rates  are  about  4  per  cent  of  tlie  rental 
value  of  property. 


VIEWS  OF  ROSARIO. 

Left:  La  Iglesia  Matriz,  the  principal  church  in  Rosario.  Right:  The  Pinasco  mansion,  one  of  the  handsome  homes  of  Rosario. 
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A  Belgian  corporation  liolds  the  concession  for  supplying  the 
city  with  electricity  for  light  and  power  purposes.  The  new  plant, 
which  absorbed  other  electrical  interests,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  modern  on  the  continent.  Its  valuation  as  given  in  a  recent 
report  was  $7,300,000,  and  the  total  annual  receipts  during  the  same 
period  were  $1,155,000.  The  cost  of  producing  current  in  1914  per 
kilow'att  is  given  at  1.3  cents,  showing  a  decrease  over  former 
expenses. 

Both  electricity  and  gas  are  used  in  lighting  Kosario,  the  latter 
supplying  illumination  for  a  trifle  more  than  half  of  the  city.  The 
company  naturally  depends  on  foreign  coal,  and  has  provided  for 
large  depots  of  supply,  which  hold  9,000  tons.  In  1910  a  new  gas 
concession  was  obtained  from  the  municipality  and  various  improve¬ 
ments  in  services  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  operating  company. 

One  of  the  flourishing  institutions  of  Rosario  is  the  stock  exchange, 
or,  in  local  jiarlance.  La  Bolsa  de  ('omercio.  With  a  membership 
approaching  1,000,  this  commercial  body  is  composed  of  leading  men 
of  affairs,  who  represent  every  branch  of  business  life  of  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  region.  The  exchange  is  governed  by  a  general 
committee.  While  its  activities  are  closely  associated  with  the  city 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  chamber  of  cereals,  and  another  body 
known  as  the  Defensa  Comercial,  its  rules  and  regulations  and  its 
officers  are  separate  and  distinct.  However,  aU  of  these  important 
trade  bodies  work  more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  production  and 
promotion;  all  of  them  have  been  active  in  their  respective  lines  and 
have  rendered  important  service  in  all  kinds  of  business  upbuilding. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  in  a  community  producing  such 
vast  quantities  of  grain  and  stock  that  clubs  of  like  nature  should  be 
numerous  and  flourishing.  At  the  head  of  these  associations  stands 
the  Rosario  Rural  Society,  founded  in  1895,  and  sometime  thereafter 
granted  the  unusual  privilege  of  erecting  buildings  for  its  use  in 
Independencia  Park.  The  provincial  as  w’cll  as  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  also  lent  aid  in  the  way  of  appropriating  public  funds  for 
the  society’s  development.  As  a  result  of  combined  effort,  progress 
has  been  marked,  and  almost  every  phase  of  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  has  felt  the  vitalizing  influence  of  this  society.  At  frequent 
intervals  horse  shows,  races,  exhibitions  of  products,  etc.,  are  held, 
and  in  other  w'ays  the  progress  of  the  community  is  encouraged  by 
its  aids  and  suggestions. 

Closely  allied  with  this  society  is  the  Jockey  Club,  a  sporting  body 
with  approximately  1,000  members.  The  club  owns  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  and  a  well-equipped  race  course,  and  in  a  single  year  212  racing 
events  have  been  held,  and  the  prizes  awarded  amounted  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  These  events  greatly  stimulate  the  raising  of 
fine  horses  for  riding,  driving,  and  draft  purposes.  Another  popular 
association  is  the  Rosario  Social  Club,  with  a  large  membership  and 
housed  in  beautifully  appointed  buildings.  This  club  while  not 
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ROSARIO  VIEWS. 

Upficr:  Central  Market.  Lower:  Seenc  in  InJei)en(lenee  I’ark  on  a  festive  oceasion. 
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admitting  women  to  membership,  has  certain  rooms  reserved  for 
tliem  and  otherwise  encourages  the  ladies  to  attend  the  entertain¬ 
ments  given  from  time  to  time.  Kosario  also  has  various  other 
clubs,  while  residents  of  different  leading  nationalities  have  clubs 
or  social  establishments  of  their  own. 

Educational  institutions  are  numerous  and  of  a  character  befitting 
the  progress  of  the  city  and  the  nation.  In  1915  the  schools  main¬ 
tained  by  the  National  Government  were  as  follows:  Colegio  Nacional, 
484  students  and  49  teachers  and  professors ;  Commercial  High  School, 
544  students  and  40  instructors;  Industrial  School,  335  students,  38 
instructoi*s;  the  Normal  School,  1,152  students  and  75  instructors. 
The  city  has  more  than  80  additional  schools  of  various  grades  main¬ 
tained  by  the  provincial  government  which  have  an  attendance  of 
more  than  17,000  pupils,  with  a  teaching  force  of  530  men  and 
women.  Kosario  also  has  100  or  more  private  schools  attended  by 
9,000  children. 

The  provincial  records  of  Santa  Fe  show  that  the  Department  of 
Kosario  has  an  area  of  666  square  miles;  and  a  recent  assessment  of 
real  property  indicates  a  valuation  of  $232,000,000.  Koughly  speak¬ 
ing,  about  one-third  of  this  amount,  it  is  estimated,  may  be  a  fair 
value  for  the  real  estate  of  the  city  of  Kosario. 

Municipal  funds  for  the  city  are  derived  from  several  sources,  such 
as  returns  for  public  services,  from  federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments;  profits  on  slaughterhouses,  markets,  cemeteries,  direct  and 
indirect  taxes,  etc.  A  recent  year  shows  a  total  revenue  of  $2,200,000 
from  such  sources.  City  expenditures  for  public  works  were  $80,000 
in  a  recent  year;  for  parks,  $53,000;  sewers,  lights,  and  water, 
$155,000;  public  health,  $194,000;  street  cleaning,  $228,000;  public 
instruction,  $42,000,  etc.,  which  figures  wiU  give  one  a  fair  idea  of 
expenditures  for  municipal  activities  and  improvements. 

According  to  the  conclusions  of  the  United  States  consul,  Wilbert  L. 
Bonney,  stationed  in  Kosario,  future  trading  with  that  port  depends 
largely  on  more  adequate  shipping  facilities  and  cheaper  ocean  rates. 
As  an  illustration  of  present  abnormal  conditions  it  may  be  said  that 
$1.37  per  case  is  charged  by  steamship  companies  for  transporting 
gasoline  from  New  York  to  Kosario.  In  normal  times  the  ocean 
freight  on  similar  quantities  of  gasoline  was  only  10  cents. 

Kemembering  that  gasoline  is  only  one  of  the  countless  articles  of 
ordinary  necessity  in  Kosario,  and  that  all  other  importations  receive 
the  same  treatment  in  the  way  of  excessive  charges,  there  is  no  wonder 
to  be  expressed  at  business  stagnation  in  certain  lines.  When  we 
look  to  future  general  progress,  however,  and  remember  that  ships 
are  now  being  constructed  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being 
destroyed,  and  that  ere  long  not  only  steamships  but  the  old-time 
sailing  vessel  will  be  upon  the  seas  probably  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before,  there  is  ample  assurance  that  Kosario,  as  a  great  business 
emporium,  will  advance  in  progress  and  prosperity  even  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  past. 


THE  PAN  PACIFIC  UNION 


INSPIRED  by  the  wonderful  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  the  closer  knitting  together  of  the 
countries  of  the  two  Americas,  Gov.  Walter  F.  Frear  and  a 
number  of  the  leading  men  in  Hawaii  began  in  1907  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  what  is  now  the  Pan  Pacific  Union.  Only  the  heads  of  Pacific 
countries  may  be  honorary  2)residents  of  the  Pan  Pacific  I’nion,  for  it 
is  hoped  that  in  time  the  Pacific  lands  will  take  over  the  Pan  Pacific 
Union,  as  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  have 
actually  created  the  Pan  American  Union. 

One  of  the  earliest  friends  and  honorary  vice  presidents  of  the  Pan 
Pacific  Union  was  the  lion.  Jolin  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  this  older  brother  has  always  aided  the 
Pacific  organization  in  getting  and  keej)ing  in  touch  with  the  Latin 
American  countries  that  border  on  the  greatest  of  oceans. 

At  the  several  Pan  Pacific  conventions  that  have  been  held, 
Honolulu  has  been  selected  as  the  central  clearing  house  of  effort; 
tliis  because  of  its  position  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific;  for  often 
here  there  are  steamers  in  port  from  Japan,  Australia,  Canada,  and 
America,  and  even  at  times  from  South  America,  and  on  these  vessels, 
as  sometimes  hai)2)ens,  are  men  of  leading  thought  from  the  many 
parts  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  Honolulu  they  get  together,  exchange 
ideas,  and  the  plans  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union  are  so  forwarded. 

Only  fhose  appointed  by  the  different  governments  of  the  Pacific 
arc  eligible  fo  fbe  Pan  Pacific  Union,  but  the  Pan  Pacific  Association 
is  an  organization  open  to  everyone  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union.  For  10  years  fhe  Mid-Pacific  Magazine 
has  been  published  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific  as  the  organ  of 
this  propaganda,  and  each  month  there  is  in  its  pages  at  least  one 
illustrated  article  on  each  of  the  great  Pacific  lands.  In  Honolulu, 
as  in  many  other  Pacific  cities,  Pan  Pacific  clubs  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  many  of  these  hold  weekly  luncheons,  at  which  speakers 
from  other  Pacific  lands  are  entertained.  In  Honolulu  the  Pan 
Pacific  Club  occupies  its  own  buildings,  maintains  a  Pan  Pacific 
C'ommercial  Museum,  and  is  establishing  a  Pan  Pacific  Commercial 
College.  The  Pan  Pacific  Union,  as  the  holding  body,  contemplates 
a  consolidation  with  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute  (which  already  has 
hundreds  of  young  students  from  every  part  of  the  Pacific),  and 
making  of  this  the  foundation  of  a  useful  Pan  Pacific  Commercial 
University.  It  was  at  the  great  main  building  of  the  Mid-Pacific 
Institufe  on  July  22  that  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane  was  elected 

•  By  Alexander  Hume  Ford. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PAN  PACIFIC  UNION. 


Top:  Reading  the  Deelaration  of  Independence  over  the  flags  of  the  various  I’acifle  countries  com¬ 
posing  the  Pan  Pacific  Union,  the  ceremony  taking  piacc  Jiiiy  4,  1918,  and  the  flags  being  subse¬ 
quently  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the  request  that  he  act  as  Honorary 
President  of  the  Union.  Middle:  Secretary  Franklin  K.  I,ane,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  on  the  left,  and  Governor’  McCarthy,  of  Hawaii,  on  the  right.  Photographed 
July  22, 1918,  on  the  occasion  of  Secretary  Lane’s  visit  to  Hawaii.  Bottom:  Some  of  the  Japanese 
children  taking  part  in  the  celebration  at  the  Mid- Pacific  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  flags  on  July  4, 1918. 
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lionorary  president  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Association  and  was  presented 
with  the  flags  of  every  Pacific  nation  by  their  distinguished  sons 
and  daughters  in  Hawaii;  these  to  be  borne  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
with  the  request  that  he  act  as  honorary  president  of  the  Pan  Pacific 
Union — a  position  held  only  by  the  heads  of  Pacific  governments. 
On  July  4  these  flags  were  consecrated  by  the  reading  over  them  in 
the  tongues  of  the  Pacific  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  then 
forwarded  by  Gov.  McCarthy  of  Hawaii  to  the  White  House,  with 
the  request  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  that  they  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  Balboa,  or  Pan  Pacific  Day, 
September  17,  for  on  that  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Pacific,  are  held  Pan  Pacific  banquets  in  cities  all  around  the 
groat  ocean.  It  is  the  occasion  when  those  of  every  Pacific  race 
get  together  and  plan  for  the  coming  year  how  they  may  aid  in 
bringing  about  better  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the 
land  of  their  adoption  and  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  bringing  before  you  the  objects  and 
ambitions  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union  is  to  present  its  published 
platform: 

THE  PAN  PACIFIC  UNION,  AN  OKGANIZATION  HAVING  FOR  ITS  AIM  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OP  THE  INTEREST  OF  ALL  PACIFIC  COMMUNITIES. 

The  Pan  Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  wnth  an  international  board  of  trustees* 
representinff  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of  the 
different  countries  cooperating  in  the  Pan  Pacific  Union.  The  following  are  the 
main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information  and  edu¬ 
cation  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  disseminate 
to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity  in  Pacific  lands, 
and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  alt  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand  each 
other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific  the  friendly  spirit 
of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  cooperate  in 
local  fairs,  to  rai.se  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan  Pacific  commercial  museum  and  art  gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books,  and  other  Pan  Pacific  material  of 
educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan  Pacific  exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of  the  Pacific 
peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  Pacific 
lands  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  clearing  house  of  information 
(printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples,  and  trade  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commercial  knowledge,  and 
training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  governments, 
chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  .\laska,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as  similar  cooperation 
and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer  friendly 
and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 


Courtesy  of  The  Ensineerins  Macasiue. 

IRON  MINES  AT  DAIQUIRI,  PROVINCE  OF  ORIENTE,  CUBA. 


Among  the  most  important  natural  resources  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are  its  rich  deposits  of  Iron  ore.  A  geological  survey  made  some  years  ago  established  the  feet  that  these  deposits 
contained  no  less  than  3,000,000,000  tons.  In  the  case  of  the  hematite  ore  deposits  at  Daiquiri  steam  shovels  arc  employed  to  remove  the  overlying  rock  stratum,  and  the  ore  is  then 
easily^arried  in  benches  or  terraces  as  shown  in  the  above  photograph.  During  the  fiscal  year  en  ling  June  30,  1916,  the  Cuban  export  of  iron  ore  amounted  to  842,598  tons,  valued 


IRON  IN  THE  AMERICAS’ 


IT  has  been  said  that  iron  “is  the  most  univemally  distributed  and 
the  most  generously  applied”  of  all  the  earth’s  metals.  Man 
has  been  extracting  iron  from  ore  for  thousands  of  years,  but 
probably  never  in  history  has  this  work  assumed  such  feverish 
activity  nor  has  iron  been  produced  in  such  enormous  quantities  as 
within  the  last  few  years.  As  the  world  grows  older  the  products  of 
iron  become  more  nunxerous  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  metal 
also  show  marvelous  strides. 

Natives  of  the  world’s  most  backward  continent,  Africa,  may  have 
been  the  first  people  to  utilize  iron  ores,  if  we  accept  the  conclusions 
of  various  investigators.  We  do  know  that  after  earh’’  peoples  used 
stone  tools,  followed  by  utensils  made  of  copper  and  bronze,  that  iron 
implements  or  appliances  became  more  important  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  In  looking  over  Egypt’s  antic(uities,  notably  about  the  great 
Pyramids,  we  are  interested  in  the  few  articles  of  crudely  worked 
iron  still  to  he  seen;  and  farther  eastward,  and  doubtless  of  a  later 
origin,  the  giant  wrought-iron  column  near  the  Kutb  Minar  in  India, 
standing  23  feet  high  and  16  inches  in  diameter,  amazes  those  of  us 
who  hav'e  viewed  this  metal  mystery  wrought  in  past  ages,  presuma¬ 
bly  when  large  furnaces  were  unknown.  In  the  same  region  to-day 
we  see  the  lowly  native  squatting  before  his  chunks  of  ore,  and,  with 
charcoal  fuel  and  bamboo  blowpipes,  aided  by  strong  lung  power, 
he  produces  a  heat  that  brings  forth  molten  iron.  Is  it  possible  to 
connect  the  molding  of  the  great  shaft  with  such  primitive  methods  ? 
The  tireless  Hindoo  artisans  seem  to  be  more  skilled  as  workers  in 
brass,  but  the  ironmaster,  if  such  we  may  term  him,  still  plies  to 
some  extent  his  ancient  and  honorable  trade,  not  only  in  India  and 
Egypt,  but  also  in  other  oriental  lands. 

Could  these  patient  iron  makers  of  the  old,  old  school  be  transported 
to  the  gieat  modern  plant  where  iron  is  separated  from  its  ore  by 
gigantic  processes  the}’’  would  1)C  spellbound  with  amazenient.  Some 
of  these  workers  have,  indeed,  been  attracted  to  the  large  modern 
iron  foundry  which  English  and  Americaxis  have  builded  near  the 
heart  of  Hindustan,  where  they  find  employment.  So  new  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  this  modern  establishment  and  so  ancient  in  ideas  and  methods 
are  the  native  workmen  that  we  are  hardly  yet  assured  of  an  efhcient 
laboring  personnel,  but  the  illustration  tends  to  show  how  new 
methods  are  invading  ancient  lands. 

In  regions  where  coal  and  iron  exist  the  conditions  for  ore  exploita¬ 
tion  and  iron  manufacture  are  greatly  enhanced,  provided  the  ore  is 
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of  sufficient  richness  in  iron  content.  In  the  region  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  instance,  coal  and  iron  are  found  not  only  in  vast  quantities,  but 
also  petroleum  and  gas  are  abundant,  which  add  many  contributory 
chances  for  profitable  iron  production.  Cheap  transportation  of  ore 
on  a  remarkably  large  scale  is  illustrated  by  the  vast  number  of  barges 
that  pass  over  the  Great  Lakes  from  the  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
mining  centers  to  Cleveland  and  other  eastern  points  where  iron 
manufacture  can  be  more  economically  pursued.  In  fact,  these 
barges  passing  tlnough  the  connecting  link,  the  Detroit  River,  form 
during  the  summer  season  almost  a  continuous  procession  night  and 
day. 

Raw  ores  naturally  vary  greatly  in  the  content  of  iron.  It  is  said 
that  iron  forms  about  5  per  cent  of  the  material  of  which  the  earth 
is  composed,  and  this  mineral  occurs  in  varying  quantities  of  from  a 
faint  trace  to  at  least  70  per  cent  in  a  rich  ore.  Unless  the  iron 
content  is  more  than  25  per  cent  in  a  given  body  of  ore  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  profitable  working  deposit,  so  the  corporations  or  individual 
operators  seek  the  richest  minerals  as  well  as  the  larger  deposits  for 
commercial  exploitation. 

It  is  not  the  oriental  alone  who  marvels  at  the  advance  that  recent 
years  have  made  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  The  strides 
are  so  gigantic  that  even  the  tired  business  man  stands  at  attention 
when  he  reads  of  the  improved  facilities  that  have  been  devised  for 
mining  and  refining  ore,  the  new  ore-bearing  lands  that  have  been 
brought  to  production,  and  the  enormous  profits  resulting  from  such 
enterprises. 

Many  nations  in  normal  years  contribute  to  supply  the  world  with 
iron  and  its  products,  but  it  has  fallen  largely  to  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  wdthin  the  last  few  years  to  produce  these 
commodities.  Well  it  is  that  capital  has  been  available  and  that 
such  giant  enterprises  have  had  the  assistance  of  experienced  and 
skilled  scientists  and  engineers  in  working  out  their  problems. 

Normally  the  United  States,  followed  by  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  respectively,  produced  greater  quantities  of  iron  and  its 
products  than  other  nations,  although  vast  supplies  of  ores  have  long 
been  mined  or  refined  in  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Australia,  Canada,  China,  South  Africa,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  in  many  other  countries. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  there  exist  some  of  the 
most  productive  iron  ore  regions  of  the  earth.  In  the  Lake  Superior 
district  alone  the  shipment  of  ores  in  a  recent  year  reached  66,000,000 
gross  tons.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  this  same  region  of 
about  40  per  cent  over  the  year  of  1915.  On  the  whole,  the  mines 
of  the  United  States  produced  in  1916  approximately  75,500,000 
gross  tons  of  ore,  which  sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  $178,900,000. 
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TIIK  IROX-ORK  SKCTIOX  OF  BRAZIL. 

Upper:  Outcropping  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Lower:  Typical  view  showing 
the  topography  of  the  iron-ore  section  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Some  of  the  richest  deposits 
of  iron  ore  in  the  world  arc  located  in  Brazil,  only  a  few  of  which  are  being  developed  at  present. 
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Leading  States  in  order  of  amount  produced  are  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Alabama,  ^yisconsin,  New  York,  Wyoming,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
etc.,  all  of  these  States  showing  an  amount  represented  by  at  least 
six  figures  up  to  many  millions  of  tons.  In  the  words  of  the  president 
of  a  weU-known  iron  and  steel  company  (E.  A.  S.  Clark  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Foreign  Trade  Convention),  “the  United  States  is  to-day 
producing  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  world’s  steel.” 

As  laymen  we  are  inclined  to  associate  the  name  of  iron  and  steel  as 
synonymous,  but  upon  reflection  as  to  the  varied  uses  to  which  the 
metal  lends  itself  the  difference  is  quite  apparent.  Man}'  are  familiar 
with  the  spectacular  flow  of  red-hot  iron  from  the  ordinary  reduction 
furnace,  where  the  little  sandy  courses  or  molds  receive  the  rivulets 
of  molten  metal.  This  product  is  in  the  rough  state  and  is  called 
cast  or  pig  iron.  When  this  molten  iron  becomes  “set”  or  partially 
cooled  it  is  broken  by  sledge  hammers  or  otherwise  into  convenient 
“pigs”  for  handling;  and  at  each  break  the  appearance  of  the  iron 
crystals  indicate  to  the  trained  eye  the  quality  of  the  product.  The 
best  iron  has  large  crystals  and  open  grain,  the  quality  of  the  ore 
going  into  the  furnace  determining  in  a  large  measure  the  grade  of 
the  resultant  iron. 

Wrought  iron  is  a  purer  metal  and  usually  contains  only  a  few 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  carbon ;  and  it  is  made  either  directly  from  ore 
or  from  cast  iron.  Steel  is  a  variety  of  iron  possessing  properties 
between  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron,  and  contains,  frequently,  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  to  U  per  cent  of  carbon.  It  can  be  tempered  and 
retains  magnetism;  “its  malleability  decreases  and  fusibility  increases 
with  an  increase  of  carbon.”  There  are  many  grades  of  steel,  of 
course,  and  various  methods  of  producing  it.  By  the  Bessemer 
process,  for  instance,  consisting  mainly  of  blowing  a  blast  of  cold 
air  at  high  pressure  through  molten  pig  iron,  in  10  or  15  minutes 
from  10  to  20  tons  of  steel  are  produced  in  a  given  size  furnace.  The 
process  removes  silicon,  carbon,  manganese,  and  also  some  of  the 
iron. 

Christopher  Hood,  associated  with  great  iron  and  steel  interests,  in 
his  admirable  little  book  on  the  subject  of  iron,  relates  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  the  several  varieties.  Even  before  Bessemer  made 
his  great  invention  in  1S55,  says  this  writer,  “there  was  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  iron  and  steel.  Iron  was  made  in  a  blast  furnace 
and  remelted  in  the  cupola  for  castings  or  treated  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  the  forge,  and  the  mill  for  making  rails,  bai-s,  plates,  and  all 
kinds  of  malleable  iron  products.  Steel  was  made  by  the  cementa¬ 
tion  process,  bars  of  very  pure  iron  being  impregnated  with  carbon 
by  heating  in  charcoal.”  The  ambition  of  Bessemer,  it  appears,  was 
to  find  a  stronger  substance  than  cast  iron  for  making  cannon.  “He 
wanted  a  material  as  hard  and  as  rigid  as  cast  iron  and  as  tough  as 
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THE  IRON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Surface  ore  mining  with  a  giant  steam  shovel  in  the  Minnesota  region.  In  the  production  of  iron  ore  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  -Michigan  lead  not  only  the  United  States  but  any  other  section  of  the  worid. 
Of  the  total  of  over  101,000,000  long  tons  of  ore  marketed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1910, 
nearly  80,000,000  tons  came  from  these  two  States  alone,  Minnesota’s  share  being  over  57,700,000  tons. 
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malleable  iron.”  This  great  inventor’s  ideas,  eombined  with  those 
of  contemporary  experimenters,  finally  succeeded  in  working  great 
changes  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
Bessemer  converter  is  known  and  used  to-day  in  many  lands.  Like 
many  inventions,  however,  this  process  seenis  to  he  passing  its  zenith 
of  usefulness  and  stiU  more  modern  methods  liave  been  introduced. 

Despite  the  vast  quantities  of  ores  annually  mined  in  the  United 
States  the  demands  of  world  trade  and  industr}’  call  for  still  larger 
raw  supplies,  and  for  some  years  increasing  tonnage  of  ores  luus  been 
imjiorted  from  Latin  America.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of 
these  countries  arc  more  or  less  supplied  with  iron  ore  deposits  suit¬ 
able  in  richness  and  (piantities  for  commercial  exploitation  on  a  large 
scale.  The  sj)ace  available  for  this  article  does  not  allow  one  to 
mention  the  activities  in  detail  of  the  several  countries,  but  reference 
is  made  to  a  few  of  the  major  development  enterprises  which  are 
attracting  attention  from  the  industrial  world. 

In  Minas  Geraes,  one  of  Brazil’s  premier  mining  States,  there  are 
at  least  50  deposits  wdiich  mining  engineers  have  estimated  to  con¬ 
tain  millions  of  tons  of  high-grade  iron  ore.  Even  the  poorest  grades 
of  this  ore  range  from  50  to  65  per  cent  iron,  but  comparatively  little 
is  being  mined.  Activities  in  manganese  ore  shipments  from  Brazil, 
however,  have  practically  doubled  during  the  last  few  years,  the  out¬ 
put  coming  largely  to  the  United  States. 

Recent  investigations  in  Brazil  by  George  IL  Robinson  and  reported 
by  him  in  the  Jornal  do  Comercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  of  Brazil’s  future  prospects  in  iron  and  steel  development, 
which  are  applicable  to  other  South  American  countries.  The  coal 
from  southern  Brazil,  while  mined  to  some  extent  and  being  suitable 
for  certain  purposes,  is  not  the  best  fuel  needed  in  the  iron-making 
business.  Here  the  specialist  conies  forward  with  the  plan  of  electro¬ 
smelting,  not  a  new  suggestion  but  one  that  if  put  into  more  extensive 
practice  may  ere  long  revolutionize  the  iron-making  industry,  not 
only  in  Brazil,  but  in  other  Latin  American  countries  where  furnace 
fuel  is  not  available  near  iron  deposits. 

As  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  electricity  is  gradually  if 
not  rapidly  being  applied  to  mining  operations;  but  whether  the 
electric  furnace  for  smelting  iron  ore  is  to  become  a  factor  on  a  large 
scale  seems  to  depend  upon  a  number  of  contingencies.  To  a  certain 
extent  electric  furnaces  are  now  used  to  obtain  iron  from  ore  in  a 
somewhat  small  way  in  California,  Mexico,  and  other  countries* 
Generally  speaking,  electric  power  is  used  more  particularly  in  refin¬ 
ing  steel,  which  is  one  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  steel  making. 
Its  greatest  value  is  said  to  be  the  intense  heat  of  3,500°  C.  it  creates; 
the  old-time  blast  furnace  supplying  a  heat  of  only  1,200°  C. 
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MINING  IRON  IN  ALABAMA. 

A  steam  shovel  loading  iron  ore  into  truck  cars  at  a  mine  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  hauling  to  the 
near-by  iron  and  steel  mills.  Practically  all  the  iroA  used  in  the  immense  steel  mills  of  that  city  is  mined 
in  thc'immcdiato  vicinity.  The  Birmingham  mining  district  boasts  the  uniiiuc  distinction  of  having 
in  Red  Mountain,  located  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  itself,  enough  ore  to  supply  the  world’s  demand  for 
over  100  years  to  come,  while  in  another  mountain  close  by  there  is  more  than  enough  coal  to  melt  it, 
and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  limestone  in  the  entire  region.  These  natural  resources  account  for  the 
tremendous  development  of  the  steel  industry  in  that  section. 
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Probably  the  most  important  undertaking  ever  attempted  in 
iron-ore  production  in  Chile  is  at  Tofo  and  Cruz  Grande;  the  deposits 
being  at  the  former  place,  while  the  latter  is  the  name  of  the  port  of 
shipment.  A  few  years  ago  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  obtained  con¬ 
trol  of  these  properties  and  has  spent  several  millions  of  dollars  in 
preparing  to  obtain  ore  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  supply  is  in  reality 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  this  one  deposit  (there  are  others)  is  said 
to  contain  a  mass  of  more  than  100,000,000  tons  of  ore  which  aver¬ 
ages  68  per  cent  iron.  Cars  operated  by  electricity  will  transport 
the  ore  to  the  port,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  which  has  new  facilities 
for  loading  vast  quantities  in  record  time.  Although  4,000  or  more 
miles  from  Baltimore,  the  probable  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  high-grade  ore  can  be  delivered  in 
normal  times  at  a  rate  to  compete  with  Minnesota  or  other  nearer 
mines. 

Iron  ore  exported  from  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  1916-1 7  amount¬ 
ed  to  580,000  tons  in  round  figures  and  was  valued  at  $1,746,000,  a 
decrease  over  the  previous  year  due  probably  to  lack  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  The  Cuban  ore  is  both  hematite  and  magnetite,  and 
is  rich  in  iron  and  low  in  sulphur  and  pliosphorus — qualities  that 
are  well  adapted  to  the  Bessemer  processes.  An  average  analysis 
shows  about  62  per  cent  iron,  7  per  cent  silica,  with  a  small  amount 
of  copper.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Cuban  ore  is  obtained  by  the 
quarry  system,  and  is  found  deposited  on  toj)  rather  than  within 
hills  and  mountains,  notably  on  the  Sierra  Maestra  range.  Man¬ 
ganese  ore  also  comes  from  Cuba  in  increasing  quantities,  the  last 
fiscal  year  showing  an  exportation  of  nearly  35,000  tons. 

Of  the  various  regions  of  Mexico  which  possess  iron  deposits  as 
well  as  foundries,  probably  the  best  known  are  those  of  Durango  and 
Coahuila.  Famous  is  the  iron  mountain  of  the  former  State  or  the 
Cerro  Mercado,  as  it  is  called,  wliich  was  first  known  in  1552  as 
possessing  valuable  iron  deposits.  Since  that  time  it  has  borne  the 
name  of  its  discoverer,  Mercado.  In  connection  with  more  exten¬ 
sive  iron  production  in  Mexico,  two  of  the  opposing  problems  are 
high  costs  of  fuel  and  transportation.  To  offset  this  handicap  en¬ 
gineers  have  made  many  surveys  of  water  power  and  some  of  the 
latter  have  been  successfully  harnessed.  In  one  case  alone,  notably 
at  San  Dimos,  Durango,  water  is  carried  9,000  feet  and  a  force  of 
2,500  horsepower  developed,  with  15,000  horsepower  in  prospect- 
Larger  iron  output  undoubtedly  hinges  on  cheaper  transportation, 
Mexico’s  leading  deposits  showing  an  ore  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
iron. 

Among  Venezuela’s  iron  deposits  those  of  the  Imataca  region  are 
especially  important.  They  lie  in  the  territory  known  as  Delta 
(Orinoco)  on  the  Corosino,  and  by  analysis  these  ores  are  shown  to 
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TRANSPORTING  PIG  IRON  TO  THE  BLAST  FURNACES. 

Loading  iron  ore  from  a  huge  bin  into  the  cars  that  are  to  take  it  to  the  great  blast  furnaces,  where  it  is 
made  into  pig  iron.  Out  of  a  totai  of  437  blast  furnaces  in  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1917.  there 
were  367  in  full  operation.  Of  these  136  were  in  Pennsylvania,  72  in  Ohio,  34  in  Alabama,  22  in  Illinois, 
21  in  New  York,  12  in  Teimessee,  12  in  Indiana,  and  the  remainder  scattered  in  smailcr  numbers  in 
other  States. 
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possess  from  67  to  70  per  cent  iron.  The  veins  have  been  exposed 
for  5  or  more  miles  and  are  easily  worked;  furthermore,  ocean  ships 
of  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  burden  may  approach  very  near  the 
properties,  thus  adding;;  a  cheap  transportation  feature  to  a  region 
rich  in  iron  but  largely  unexploited.  In  the  past  Venezuelan  iron 
ores  in  small  (juantities  have  been  successfully  marketed  in  the 
United  States,  even  when  tlie  demand  was  not  so  great  as  at  present; 
and  doubtless  ere  long  we  may  expect  additional  capital  to  further 
develoj)  the  above-mentioned  region  as  well  as  other  deposits  of  that 
country. 

Sweden  furnishes  an  illustration  somewhat  paralleled  to  conditions 
existing  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  former  has 
long  jiroduced  high-grade  iron  from  her  abundant  ore  deposits,  and 
this  metal  has  been  made  largely  by  the  use  of  charcoal  fuel.  The 
shortage  of  timber  for  cliarcoal  making  has  always  handicapped 
Sweden’s  annual  outjmt  (in  a  recent  year  amounting  to  about  760,000 
metric  tons),  which,  however,  is  considered  so  superior  in  grade  that 
ShefTield  factories  have  sought  it  for  their  finest  trade.  In  Sweden 
to-day  it  appears  that  the  hydroelectric  furnace  may  ere  long  sup¬ 
plant  charcoal.  Several  years  ago  Sweden  liad  three  such  furnaces 
in  operation  jiroducing  cast  iron  and  many  turning  out  steel.  If 
water  jiower  of  this  Euro])ean  country  can  ))e  harnessed  to  produce 
crude  iron,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  utilize  similar  power  in  South 
America  in  cast-iron  jiroduction  ? 

As  the  several  Republics  of  the  west  coast  possess  iron  ore  in  greater 
or  smaller  (piantities,  they  also  have  an  abundance  of  dormant 
hj'draulic  power  in  the  short  streams  that  flow  rapidly  to  the  Pacific; 
similar  water  ])ower  is  available  on  the  east  coast  of  Brazil  and  other 
Republics.  The  building  and  operation  of  the  gigantic  copper 
industry  at  Chuc|uicamata,  Chile,  was  largely  an  experiment;  the 
industrial  details  wore  fitted  to  the  locality.  In  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  iron  ore  in  South  America  it  may  remain  for  the  corporation 
with  abundant  capital  to  devise  the  method  suited  to  the  particular 
ore  deposit.  If  situated  near  water  power  or  within  a  reasonable 
distance  thereof  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  engineer  successfully 
links  iron-ore  reduction  with  electrical  power.  At  present  the  great 
bulk  of  iron  ore  in  South  America  is  transported  to  the  Ignited  States 
and  Europe  to  be  refined. 

Near  Santiago,  Chile,  we  have  an  example  of  steel  production;  and 
even  if,  on  a  small  scale,  it  indicates  a  field  not  yet  developed  that 
seems  destined  to  grow.  This  plant  operates  by  use  of  Chilean  coal 
and  is  turning  out  structural  steel,  bars,  plates,  railroad  cars,  angles, 
tees,  bolts,  nuts,  horseshoes,  and  other  articles.  It  does  not  utilize 
Chilean  ore,  but  collects  old  iron  from  various  jiarts  of  the  country. 
This  supply  may  ere  long  become  exhausted  and  the  enterprise 
forced  to  use  raw  ore. 
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COOLING  THE  FRESHLY  MADE  FIG  IRON. 


Tho  nig  iron  is  taken  from  the  place  where  the  molten  metal  is  poured  into  the  molds  (shown  in  the  pre- 
ce(ling  picture)  and  passed  through  cooling  troughs  which  are  constantly  being  replenished  with  cold 
water  in  the  manner  shown  above. 
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Recent  technical  progress  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  appears  to 
have  been  less  important  than  the  enormous  output.  But,  according 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson,  writing  in  the  Iron  Age,  certain  advances  are 
to  be  noted.  For  some  years  industrial  chemists  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  further  utilize  the  by-products  of  the  coke  oven,  and  within 
the  last  year  or  two  success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  Other  experi¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  use  of  powdered  coal  as  a  “metallur¬ 
gical  fuel”  has  also  proved  successful.  By-products  of  coke-oven 
tar  are  sliown  to  be  enormous  in  number  and  enter  into  so  many 
phases  of  industry  that  experts  believe  the  after  war  demand  will 
continue  to  expand,  for  these  products  are  as  valuable  in  the  arts 
of  trade  as  in  chemicals  of  war.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  ore  the 
above-mentioned  authority  saj’s: 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  merchantable  ore  of 
high  grade  may  be  concentrated  from  unusable  rock,  and  that  cost  of  treating  some 
ores  outside  the  furnace  may  be  less  than  that  of  putting  them  through  untreated. 
This  is  destined  to  affect  the  whole  industry  profoundly  unthin  the  next  few  years. 

Postwar  construction  in  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  subject  that  calls  for  attention  by  the  great  iron  and  steel 
interests,  who,  no  doubt,  with  their  accustomed  sagacity,  have 
already  made  their  plans  for  the  era  of  building  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  well  as  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  Traveling  over  South  or 
Central  America  at  present  reveals  a  crying  need  for  many  varieties 
of  iron  and  steel  construction  materials.  Consider  the  railways  alone 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  scarcely  an  important  line  exists  that  does 
not  need  rails,  cars,  and  other  ecpiipment.  There  are  various  railway 
connections  that  must  await  the  close  of  hostilities  before  they  can 
expect  to  obtain  the  desired  steel  rails.  A  case  in  point  is  the  line 
under  construction  from  La  Quiaca  northward  toward  the  Bolivian 
town  of  Atocha,  where  considerable  mileage  of  roadbed  has  been 
prepared  for  the  rails;  but  the  latter  are  stiU  lacking  and  may  not 
be  available  for  months.  Bridge  building  in  Latin  America  is  another 
phase  of  industry  that  seems  likely  to  call  for  quantities  of  structural 
steel.  We  must  also  note  the  tendency  for  the  more  modern  and 
larger  business  buddings  in  wliich  iron  and  steel  are  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  construction,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lhiited  States 
and  elsewhere. 

In  glancing  at  development  enterprises  in  Latin  America  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  capital  and  federal  cooperation  are  two  essential 
elements;  they  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Foreign  capitalists  have 
placed  millions  of  dollars  in  enterprises  all  over  these  countries; 
many  of  them  have  prospered  beyond  their  hopes,  while  the  nations 
within  whose  bounds  they  operate  have  derived  enormous  revenues 
from  taxes  on  properties  and  from  duties  collected  on  the  products 
exported.  The  returns  from  industry  have  not  been  one  sided,  but 
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MAKING  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


.Molten  iron  Iwing  poured  from  huge  ladles  into  pig  molds  attached  to  belt  conveyers,  each  ladle  serving 
two  belts  simultaneously.  Lattor-saving  devices  such  as  these  accoiuit  for  the  comparatively  low  cost 
of  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States. 
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MAKING  PIG  IRON  IN  PKNNSYLVANIA. 

Pip  iron  from  tlio  i-ooling  vats  droppinp  into  cars  wliicli  take  them  to  a  stool  mill  in  Pennsylvania.  While 
in  the  proituelion  of  iron  ore  I’ennsylvania  has  fallen  to  the  ninth  place  amoii);  the  States  of  the  I'nion, 
in  tlie  pr(Kluetion  of  pip  iron  it  leads  all  the  others  by  a  tremendous  marpin.  In  1H17,  accordinp  to  Hie 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  I'nited  States  for  1«17,  the  total  pnKlnction  of  pip  iron  in  the  I'nited  States 
reached  the  enormoius  fipnre  of  3S,ii47.;j(t7  tons,  the  four  leadinp  States  In'inp  Pennsylvania,  with 
1.5, . 500, tXX)  tons;  Ohio,  8,500,000  tons;  Illinois,  3,500,000  tons;  and  Alabama,  3,000,000  tons. 
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inutusil ;  of  bt'uofit  alike  to  corporation  and  to  government.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in  values  in  puhlic  and  private 
real  estate  that  hajipens  to  lie  in  the  region  of  large  enterprises  as 
well  ns  an  increase  of  emjiloymcnt  of  native  labor  at  fair  and  often 
high  wages  resulting  in  a  vast  amount  of  money  annindly  distributed 
to  workingmen  and  their  families.  ChiKiuicamata  offers  a  tyjiical 
illustration.  Among  its  5,000  laborers  and  their  families  the  foreign 
com])any  not  only  dispenses  vast  sums  of  money,  hut  its  plant,  in  a 
sense,  is  a  great  industrial  university  where  the  ignorant  worker 
receives  mechanical  training,  good  jiay,  free  hos])ital  service,  and 
lessons  in  sanitary  welfare  that  have  a  vital  influence  on  coming 
generations.  . 

THE  RELIEF  AND  CONTROL 
OF  UNCINARIASIS  IN  BRA- 

*  *  * 

ONE  of  the  world’s  greatest  philanthro])ic  organizations,  whose 
efforts  to  alleviate  human  suffering  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  country  nor’to  any''particular  .section  of  the  world,  is 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  International  Health  Board, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Among  its  varied  activities 
perhaps  the  widest  in  scope  and  the  one  that  has  attracted  the  most 
attention  is  its  eflicient  cam])aign  against  what  is  technically  known 
as  uncinariasis,  commonly  called  the  hookworm  disease.  The  baneful 
effects,  mentally  as  well  as  jdiysically,  of  the  intestinal  parasite  known 
as  the  hookworm  in  the  human  organism  have  become  so  well  known  as 
a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  that  this  phase  of 
the  subject  need  not  he  discussed.  The  matter  of  the  cure  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  disease  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  and  study 
1)}'  this  organization  in  the  United  States  for  about  eight  years.  The 
disease  was  alarmingly  prevalent  in  the  southern  sections  of  that 
country,  hut  the  persistent  and  scientific  efforts  of  the  Rockefeller 
Board  have  met  with  such  success  that  its  eventual  eradication  is 
now  hut  a  (piestion  of  time.  Its  pronounced  success  in  the  United 
States  led  the  hoard  to  extend  its  activities  to  other  countries,  and 
the  work  is  now  being  carried  on  extensively  in  Central  America  and 
in  the  tropical  sections  of  South  America. 

One  of  the  countries  where  the  efforts  of  the  hoard  have  met  with 
the  most  intelligent  and  eflicient  cooperation  is  Brazil,  and  the  official 
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Report  on  Work  for  the  lielief  and  Control  of  Cncinariasis  in  Brazil 
for  the  Year  Ending  December  ,  1917,”  made  by  the  board’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  that  country,  Dr.  L.  W.  Ilackett,  has  recently  come  from 
the  jiress.  ’Phe  report  gives  an  account  of  the  general  features  of  the 
work,  the  methods  adopted  to  organize  it,  the  extent  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  the  examination  and  treatment  of  those  affected,  the  official 
support  and  cooperation  by  the  various  State  governments,  etc.  It 
also  goes  into  the  details  of  the  work  in  the  federal  district,  the  State 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes.  The  following  excerjits  from  the  report  embody  some  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  general  account  and  may  serve  as  an 
outline  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  individual  States.  IIow  the 
work  spread  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  a  survey  was 
begun  the  latter  jiart  of  1916,  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  is 
brought  out  in  the  following  concise  resume  of  activities  during  1917 : 

The  openiiii;  of  the  yoar  lf»17  found  the  survey  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  well 
under  way.  This  was  completed  durini'  March  and  a  report  einhodyins  the  results 
has  already  been  submitted  to  the  board.  On  the  1st  of  May  an  intensive  campai<;n  was 
inaugurated  in  Rio  Ronito,  one  of  the  more  active  agricultural  divisions  of  the  State, 
and  is  still  in  progress.  In  March  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  through  its  State  director  of 
public  health,  invited  the  board  to  undertake  a  survey  and  demonstration  of  intensive 
work  in  that  State.  This  invitation  was  accepted  on  May  22.  Owing  to  transporta¬ 
tion  difficulties  supplies  did  not  arrive  in  Sao  Paulo  until  December,  when  the  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  the  State  was  immediately  undertaken  by  Dr.  John  L.  llydrick. 
Considerable  interest  in  the  work  of  the  board  was  manifested  by  Dr.  Carlos  Seidl, 
director  of  the  federal  public  health  service,  and  in  June  a  plan  was  aj)j)roved  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior  for  a  cooperative  campaign  in  the  federal  district,  which  was 
inaugurated  on  August  2G  and  is  still  in  jirogre.ss.  I'ollowing  the  visit  of  the  director 
for  Brazil  to  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  (ieraes,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
di.scus.sing  the  work  with  the  president  of  the  State,  an  invitation  was  received  from 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Minas  to  make  a  hookworm  survey  of  the  State,  to  be 
followed,  if  conditions  should  warrant  it,  by  a  demonstration  of  the  intensive  metho<ls 
of  eradicating  hookworm  dis(>ase.  ( )wing  to  tin*  fact  that  no  State  director  trained  by 
the  board  was  available  for  this  survey  during  1917,  it  was  found  nece.s.sary  to  postpone 
all  w'ork  in  the  State  of  Minas  tintil  next  year.  During  the  y(“ar  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  government  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  asking  for  information  about  the 
work  of  the  board  and  its  methods.  The  governor  of  the  Slate  of  Santa  Catharina  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  State  legislature  referred  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
board  in  Brazil,  and  suggested  that  the  legislature  consider  asking  the  board  to  extend 
its  activities  to  that  State.  Numerous  letters  have  been  re<-eived  from  all  parts  of 
Brazil  from  doctors  and  laymen  making  imiuiries  and  pi'titioning  the  help  of  the  board. 
In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  Brazil  is  awakening  to  its  j)roblems  of  rural  hygiene  and 
sanitation  problems  impo.sing  in  their  magnitude  and  dilticulty,  owing  to  the  vast 
extent  of  her  territory  and  the  s])ar.sencss  of  her  population. 

Wlion  the  work  sproail  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  it  was  found  convenient  to  establish  a  central  oflice,  which  is 
now  housed  in  the  health  department  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  Nictheroy,  just  across  the  bay  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of 
the  country.  As  stated,  the  report  contains  separate  sections  dealing 
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with  tlu*  details  of  the  work  in  caeli  State,  hut  certain  general  features 
having  to  do  with  its  organization  and  operation  are  given  in  an  out¬ 
line  which  is  soinewliat  condensi'd  and  ahl)reviated  in  the  following 
paragraphs; 

Orgamzalion  of  State  laiitit.  -Tlirt'o  units  arc  now  in  o{)cration,  known  rcsix-ctivcly 
as  the  Federal  District,  the  State  of  Itio,  and  the  Sao  Paulo  units.  It  is  expected 
that  eventually  (‘ach  unit  will  have  an  .tinerican  State  director  in  charge,  assisted 
hy  a  Brazilian  resident  physician  with  a  corps  of  microscopists  and  nurses  suHicient 
to  examine  and  treat  12,000  people  a  year  on  the  intensive  plan. 

Extent  of  operation. — The  geographical  arcav  adopted  as  the  unit  of  operation  is  the 
inunicipio,  or  municipal  division  corresponding  to  the  county  in  the  United  States, 
having  a  population  which  varies  from  10,000  to  ;i0,000  people.  Occasionally  the 
population  is  much  greater  than  this.  There  is  a  county  seat,  a  hoard  of  supervisors, 
a  circle  of  small  towns,  and  a  scattered  rural  population.  There  is  no  local  health 
organization  except  in  the  large  cities,  hut  all  puhlic-health  activities  are  handled 
from  the  State  capital.  Each  municipal  division  has  a  health  oflicer  (usually  a  local 
physician  ),  who  is  appointed  hy  the  State  and  wlio  is  exj)ected  to  enforce  the  .sanitary 
rtigulations.  *  *  *  In  planning  the  units  described  above  the  director  took  into 
consideration  the  actual  problem  confronting  the  State*  and  the  way  in  which  the  State 
would  naturally  seek  its  solution.  The  municipal  division  is  the  natural  health  unit 
in  Brazil,  and  a  sanitary  commi.ssion  compo.si'd  of  employees  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  headed  hy  one  or  two  physicians,  is  the  usual  mode  of  attacking  any  grave 
condition  or  sudden  peril. 

E.raininution  and  treatment.  The  hookworm  unit  usually  ac  s  upon  authority  of  a 
decree  signed  hy  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  (juvsident  or  governor,  as  the  case 
may  he),  in  which  are  included  the  specifications  of  the  agreement  between  the  State 
and  the  International  Health  Board,  detailing  the  part  undertaken  hy  each  in  the 
general  j)lan.  The  personnel  of  the  unit  is  usually  not  recruit(‘d  to  any  extent  from 
the  local  population.  The  majority  of  the  nurses  are  drawn  from  the  federal  public 
health  service.  The.se  men  have  many  of  them  been  on  previous  commi.ssions  and 
already  uiuhTstand  the  art  of  handling  the  rural  inhabitants.  As  a  rule  these  must 
he  apj)roached  individually  and  j)ersuaded  to  undergo  examination  and  treatment; 
hut  where,  as  in  Sao  I’aulo,  largo  i)lantations  are  encountered,  the  work  is  much  sim- 
l)lilied  hy  th  ;  disciplinary  control  exercised  hy  the  managers  and  foremen.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  the  intensive  method  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  although  the 
conditions  for  its  employment  are  imu-h  less  favorable,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  than  those  in  the  countries  wherj  the  method  was  evolved.  *  ♦  * 

The  same  technic  of  examining  specimens  is  established  throughout  Brazil.  Direct 
smears  are  made  upon  two  large  glass  slides  from  tin*  .same  specimens  and  are  given 
to  two  microscopists  for  siimdtanoous  examination.  If  a  hookworm  egg  is  di.scovered 
its  presence  is  verilied  hy  a  third  microscopist,  who  is  the  chief.  If  pronounced 
negative,  the  specimen  goes  to  the  centrifuge  and  two  more  slides  are  examined  in 
the  s/ame  way  from  the  sediment  thus  obtained.  If  these  are  pronounced  negative, 
a  third  slide  from  the  sediment  is  examined  hy  the  chief  microscopist,  who  thus 
passes  upon  all  negative  spr'cimens. 

Treatment  differs  from  one  unit  to  another.  Thre(*  vermifuges  have  been  em¬ 
ployed — namely,  chenopodium,  thymol,  and  heta-nai)hthol.  The  lirst  two  treatments 
are  given  without  reexamination,  and  each  suhsetiinmt  treatment  is  followed  by  an 
examination  until  the  patient  is  cured.  A  large  number  of  figures  have  been  secured 
throwing  light  upon  the  relative  elliciency  of  the  three  drugs.  It  is  (expected  that 
later  these  will  be  embodied  in  a  separate  report.  It  can  now  be  stated  that  the  safe 
adult  dosu  of  chenopodium  (2  gramsi  has  about  the  .«ame  elliciency  as  the  safe  adult 
dose  of  thymol  (  I  grams),  and  costs  about  on(*-<iuarter  as  much  (with  chemopodium 
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at  $5  and  thymol  at  ?10  a  pounds  The  expectation  of  cures  from  two  doses  of  either 
is  about  50  per  cent.  Heta-najdithol  *  *  *  proved  to  be  much  less  ellicient 
than  either,  even  in  maximum  doses,  the  expectation  of  cure  from  treatments  being 
about  33  per  cent. 

******* 

Inasmuch  as  the  director  of  each  unit  considers  his  work  as  being  part  of  the  public 
health  service  of  the  State,  he  has  in  every  case  voluntarily  assumed  the  duties  of 
vaccinator  against  smallpox,  and  he  has  also  uiidertakeu  to  distribute  quinine  when 
the  State  has  been  willing  to  provide  it.  In  the  federal  district  the  Government  has 
inaugurated  an  important  campaign  against  malaria  both  by  destruction  of  mos(pii- 
toes  and  quiniuization  of  the  population,  and  has  furnished  for  this  purpose  a  se])arate 
personnel  to  work  under  the  direction  of  our  State  director. 

Educational  work. — Kducational  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lantern  lectures 
and  charts,  rather  than  by  the  distribution  of  literature  and  the  i)osting  of  notices. 
What  is  needed  is  a  collection  of  small  pictures  representing  the  life  history  of  the 
hookworm  and  its  effects,  which  the  nur.ses  can  carry  with  them  from  house  to  house 
as  they  go  about  their  work. 

Sanitation. — The  situation  with  regard  to  the  installation  of  latrines  is  at  length 
satisfactory  from  a  legal  standpoint  in  all  the  areas  at  present  being  developed.  The 
federal  district,  being  coextensive  with  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  federal  public  health  serv'ice,  has  long  had  a  statute 
requiring  septic  tanks  of  a  certain  form  in  all  localities  where  sewer  connection  is 
impossible.  In  the  rural  portions  of  the  district  this  law  has  been  a  dead  letter,  but 
the  authorities  are  now  enforcing  it  vigorously  as  a  means  of  cooperation  with  the 
therapeutic  campaign  being  carried  on  by  the  hoard.  In  the  houses  where  there  is 
no  running  water  or  whose  owners  are  not  financially  able  to  install  septic  tanks  of 
the  apjiroved  type,  special  permission  is  given  to  construct  small  pit  latrines,  which 
are  understood  to  be  of  a  i)rovisional  nature. 

In  the  State  of  Rio,  as  a  cooperative  measure  in  the  campaign,  the  assembly  passed 
a  competent  law  and  has  provided  for  a  sanitary  inspector  to  enforce  its  provisions  who 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  State  director  of  the  International  Health  Hoard.  *  *  * 
In  Sao  Paulo  the  director  of  the  State  board  of  health  promulgated  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  rural  sanitary  code  which  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved  by 
the  luesident.  This  will  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1918.  *  *  * 

OJ/icial  support  and  cooperation.-  The  original  unit  in  €>ach  State  is  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  unit,  and  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  board.  It  is  expected  that  the 
State  will  desire  to  duiilicate  this  laboratory,  and  will  eventually  have  a  number  of 
units  supported  largely  or  entirely  from  State  funds,  similar  in  organization  and  scope 
and  working  simultaneously  to  cover  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  In  realization  of 
this  Sao  Paulo  has  already  jirovided  for  two  additional  units,  with  a  third  under 
contemplation,  this  last  to  be  supported  partially  by  the  large  coffee  planters.  The 
sugar  planters  in  the  State  of  Rio  also  desire  a  »init  and  have  announced  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  contribute  a  certain  percentage  of  its  cost. 

The  Federal  Government  has  consistently  encourivged  and  assisted  the  work  of  the 
board  from  the  start.  Hy  authorization  of  the  congress  and  in  accordance  with  subse¬ 
quent  special  orders  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  all  the  material  imported  for  the 
board’s  work  in  Brazil  has  been  exempted  from  customs  duty.  The  director  for 
Brazil  was  given  an  annual  pass  on  the  Government  railways,  and  has  met  in  every 
department  of  the  Government  a  courteous  cooperation,  which  has  facilitated  and 
expedited  his  undertakings. 

The  necessity  for  rural  sanitation  in  its  broadest  sense  is  very  much  before  the 
public  mind  at  present.  Of  the  four  diseases  which  levy  the  greatest  tax  upon  the 
public  health  and  pnKsperity  in  Brazil — i.  e.,  hookworm,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and 
trypanosomiasis — hookworm  is  the  m<xst  easily  and  cheaply  suppressed.  For  this 
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reason  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  eradication  of  hookworm  disease  lus  funda- 
ni(*ntal  -a  starting  point,  as  it  were,  for  a  general  campaign,  the  purpose  l)eing  to 
include  the  rest  as  objects  of  attack  as  fast  as  the  economical  measures  against  them  can 
ho  devised  and  the  piihlie  health  departments  can  obtain  increased  appropriations 
to  that  end. 

Conclusion. — In  resume,  it  may  he  stated  that  the  extent  of  the  hookworm  problem 
is  thoroughly  appreciated  in  Brazil,  that  inten.sive  methods  as  demonstrated  by  the 
board  have  awakened  general  interest  and  favorable  comment,  that  active  measures 
to  supply  the  lack  of  elementary  sanitation  are  being  taken  in  the  areas  in  which  the 
hoartl  is  now  working,  and  that  there  is  a  general  attempt  for  the  extension  of  the 
present  cam])aign  to  include  other  common  but  i)reventable  diseases  which  ravage 
an  immense  region  and  nullify  its  enormous  possil)ilities  of  i)roduction. 

Supplementing  the  re])ort  of  Dr.  Ilaekett  and  showing  how  actively 
the  work  is  being  prosecuted  this  year,  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wicklilfe  Rose,  general  director 
of  the  International  Health  Board,  in  which  are  made  the  following 
statements: 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  contributing  at  the  rate  of  about  .SdO.OOO  a  year  to  the  work, 
while  we  are  eontril)Uting  at  the  rate  of  about  $:10.000.  This  total  sum  provides  for 
the  simultaneous  operation  of  six  held  units.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  of  Sao 
Paido  is  building  up  a  permauent  sanitary  organization  and  has  undertaken  to  sanitate 
all  areas  in  advance  of  examination  and  treatment  of  the  i)eoplo. 

In  his  annual  report  Dr.  Ilaekett  stat(‘s  that  a  second  unit  will  probably  be  put  in 
operation  in  the  State  of  Rio  to  which  (lovernment  and  planters  will  cotitriluite.  This 
work  is  now  underway.  One-fourth  the  cost  of  operation  is  being  eontriluited  by  the 
board,  one-fourth  by  the  State,  one-fourth  by  the  local  government,  and  one-fourth 
by  the  planters. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  has  been  conducted  in  the  federal  district,  the  (lovern¬ 
ment  has  provi<led  funds  for  the  o[)eration  of  six  additional  lield  units  within  the 
federal  area.  The  Federal  (lovernment  has  also  appropriati'd  ^;250,000  with  which  to 
cooperate  with  the  several  States  in  rural  sanitation. 

The  board  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery 
of  Sao  Paulo  for  establishing  and  maintaining,  for  a  j)eriod  of  live  years,  a  department 
of  hygiene  in  that  institution.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Darling  has  been  made  director  and 
Dr.  Wilson  (1.  Smillie.  as.si.stant  director.  Fellowships  have  been  jirovided  for  two 
Brazilian  physicians  to  lake  a  course  at  the  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Ih'alth  in  Baltimore,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  dej)ait- 
menl  of  hygiene  at  Sao  Patdo. 


AN  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  FLORA  OF  NORTHERN 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

A('()()PP]]{ATIVE  invostigution  of  tho  flora  of  northern  Soutli 
America,  which,  when  carried  out  in  detail,  should  he  of 
highl}’  significant  scientific  and  economic  importance,  has 
recently  heen  organized  hv  the  Xew  York  Jiotanical  Gar¬ 
den,  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  the  Gra}'  Herbarium 
of  Harvard  University.  Tiiis  investigation  is  planned  to  include  the 
plants  inhabiting  the  Guianas,  Venezuela,  ('olombia,  Ecuador,  and 
the  adjacent  Caribbean  islands,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Margarita,  Bonaire, 
Curasao,  and  Aruba. 

The  immediate  object  is  to  secure  and  organize  collections  of  size 
and  excellence  from  as  many  different  floral  areas  as  may  be  found 
feasible;  to  assemble  all  knowledge  obtainable  relative  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  species,  their  habitats,  and  their  uses;  and  thus  to 
accjuire  in  North  America  materials  for  critical  investigations  lead¬ 
ing  to  much  needed  monographs  of  important  groups  and  to  detailed 
catalogues  of  floras  as  yet  very  inadequately  known. 

The  region  contemplated  has  great  diversity  of  climate,  soil  and 
altitude  and  a  corresponding  wealth  of  vegetation.  I’erhaps  no  area 
of  greater  botanical  ])romise  has  thus  far  received  less  organized 
floral  investigation.  Nor  have  the  scattered  results  obtained  in  the 
pa-st  ever  been  brought  together  into  correlated  or  accessible  form, 
being  at  present  scattered  in  fragmentary  publications,  foreign  jour¬ 
nals  and  casual  works  of  travel,  with  the  result  that  information 
even  in  regard  to  many  plants  of  considerable  economic  promise  is 
excessively  difficult  to  assemble  and  surprisingly  scanty  when  ob¬ 
tained. 

In  this  rich  and  varied  flora  of  northern  South  America  is  sure  to 
be  found  a  wealth  of  plants  capable  of  yielding  commercial  timbers, 
drugs,  vegetable  oils,  tannin,  gums,  waxes  and  essences  of  technical 
value,  dye-stuffs,  food  materials,  fibers,  and  countless  substances 
such  as  rubber,  highly  significant  in  manufactures.  Many  of  these 
products  are  reaching  our  markets  in  mixetl  or  im])erfect  condition 
owing  to  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  precise  plants  from  which  they 
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should  he  ohtained.  Jn  other  instances,  although  the  s])ecies  may 
he  known,  tlie  range  and  availability  is  still  too  obscure  to  encourage 
enterprises  of  exploitation. 

Jlecent  events  have  shown  how  sudileidy  and  unexpectedly  Amer¬ 
ica  may  be  cut  (df  from  many  Kuropean  sources  of  manufacture  and 
information.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  all  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  should  gain  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  independence 
which  may  bo  derived  from  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of 
their  natural  resources.  Among  these  the  tropical  American  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  merits  much  more  earnest 
investigation  than  it  has  thus  far  received. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  proposed  studies  will  do  much 
t{)  extend  the  knowledge  of  South  American  products,  and  thus  to 
increase  trade  and  conduce  to  friendly  relations  with  the  countries 
concerned. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  science  the  results  obtained  will  also  have  very 
important  bearings  on  the  studies  of  Central  American  vegetation 
already  prosecuted  by  the  National  Museum  and  by  the  Gray  Herba¬ 
rium,  and  on  those  of  the  West  Indian  flora  conducted  by  the  New 
'i'ork  Botanical  Garden. 

The  scientists  in  charge  of  the  botanical  collections  of  the  three 
cooperating  institutions  and  other  botanists  and  economists  have 
long  known  the  need  for  organized  information  relating  to  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  northern  South  America;  these  collections  already  contain 
specimens  derived  from  various  sources  in  the  past,  representing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  plants  inhabiting  the  region,  and  of 
their  products,  but  much  of  this  material  has  not  been  critically 
studied  nor  determined  botanically.  Old  World  museums  and 
herbaria  contain  a  more  complete  and  better  studied  representation 
than  American  institutions  possess.  The  extensive  literature  of  the 
sidiject  is,  however,  measurably  complete  in  our  libraries,  but  scat¬ 
tered  under  many  hundred  titles,  mostly  by  European  authors. 

The  investigation  is  primarily  planned  along  the  following  lines; 

].  The  study,  naming,  and  cataloguing  of  specimens  already  in  the 
three  institutions.  This  work  will  incidentally  much  increase  the 
reference  strength  of  our  herbaria  and  museums. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  three  collections  by  specimens  obtained 
through  field  expeditions  sent  to  parts  of  the  area  as  yet  little  known 
botanically,  or  in  search  of  species  of  other  areas  as  yet  incompletely 
understood.  Duplicate  specimens  beyond  the  three  sets  required 
will  be  distributed  to  other  institutions  in  exchange. 

3.  The  publication  of  advanced  papers  from  time  to  time,  dealing 
with  portions  of  the  investigation  on  w4iich  results  have  been  reached, 
without  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  annotated  catalogue. 
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The  cooperative  ed'ort  ineliules  the  following  methods: 

1.  The  subdivision  of  the  work  among  staff  members  of  the  three 
nstitutions  and  among  specialists  of  other  institutions. 

2.  The  loan  of  specimens  from  the  collections  of  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  to  each  other. 

3.  Visits  of  staff  members  of  tbc  three  institutions  to  each  other 
for  the  studv’  of  collections  and  for  consultation. 

4.  Collections  made  by  any  of  the  institutions  to  be  shared  with 
the  others. 

Joint  support  of  some  of  the  field  expeditions  and  divisions  of 
the  collections  made. 

Recent  collections,  the  study  of  which  has  led  uj)  to  the  coojierative 
arrangement,  include  ))rincipally  those  made  for  the  Ignited  States 
National  Museum  by  11.  Pittier  in  Venezuela  in  lhl3;  for  tbe  Gray 
Herbarium  by  J.  A.  Samuels  in  Dutch  Guiana  in  1016,  ami  by  H.  A. 
Curran  and  M.  Hainan  in  ('urafao,  Aruba,  and  northern  Venezuela 
in  1917;  and  for  the  New  York  IJotanical  Garden  In*  H.  H.  Rushy 
and  F.  W.  Pennell  in  1917  and  It) IS. 

Prof.  Oakes  Ames,  of  the  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University, 
has  offered  cooperation  which  has  been  gratefully  accepted. 

The  first  field  expedition  organized  is  one  to  Ecuador,  led  by  Dr. 
J.  X.  Rose,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum;  in  this,  the  coo])- 
erating  institutions  are  very  materially  aided  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  bureau 
desiring  first-hand  information  about  important  economic  plants 
which  can  be  obtained  only  by  field  observaf  ions  of  a  trained  botanist. 
Dr.  Rose  left  Washington  on  July  22  for  an  absence  of  about  four 
months,  and  it  is  antici])atod  that  the  results  of  this  work  will  add 
gnuitly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  and  plant  products  of  Ecuador. 

The  very  large  collections  made  by  Drs.  Rusby  and  Pennell  in 
Colombia  for  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  are  being  organized 
for  critical  study,  and  will  be  divided  among  the  three  institutions 
as  soon  as  possible. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS  •; 

I)u.  Don  Gustavo  Baron,  niinistiT  of  tlui  Jlopublic  of  Salvatlor  to 
Mexico,  died  March  26,  1918,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the  hoj)e  of  recovering  his  health. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  a  real  and  general  sorrow 
throughout  Salvadorean  social  and  governmental  circles,  of  which 
Dr.  Baron  was  a  conspicuous  and  ]K)pidar  member,  lie  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  ability,  possessing  a  broad  culture  in  literature  and 
science,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nu'dicine.  In  liti'rary 
circles  he  was  especially  known  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory.  For  many  years  he  had  been  ])rominently  identified  with  the 
])rogressive  element  in  the  promotion  of  pul)lic  education,  and  had 
bc'come  famous  for  his  scientific  investigations  in  connection  with 
his  work  in  the  Rosales  Hospital.  Mlieii  death  claimed  him  he  was 
only  44  years  of  age,  at  the  very  zenith  of  manhood,  with  a])parently 
many  years  of  usefulness  to  his  country  before  him.  Upon  his 
return  in  1898  from  Paris,  where  he  had  completed  his  education  as 
])hysician  and  surgeon,  he  devoted  himself  esp('cially  to  the  study  of 
bacteriology,  and  aft('r  having  held  the  chair  of  that  science  in  the 
National  University  for  several  years  he  was  ])laced  in  charge  of  the 
bact(Tiological  work  in  the  Rosales  Hospital.  Ih're  he  soon  founded 
the  well-known  vaccination  institute  and  vacciiu'  laboratory  in 
which  is  produced  the  vaccine  used  throughout  the  Republic  as  well 
as  in  many  ])arts  of  other  countries  of  (’entral  America.  During  the 
administration  of  President  Araujo  Dr.  Baron  was  made  secretary  of 
pid)lic  instruction  and  was  also  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipobmtiary  on  special  mission  to  (’osta  Rica.  Under 
the  administration  of  Pn'sident  Melendez  he  was  first  made  consul 
general  of  Salvador  at  Paris,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  the  higher 
diplomatic  post  of  minister  of  Salvador  to  Mexico,  the  duties  of 
which  important  position  he  was  discharging  when  he  was  stricken 
with  his  final  illness.  In  Ins  death  Salvador  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  thinkers  in  the  realm  of  science,  one  of  its  best  representatives 
of  the  young(T  intellectual  generation,  and  one  of  its  most  efiicient 
public  servants. 

Alexander  J.  Norris,  tlie  noted  railway  builder  and  engineer,  died 
at  Lima,  Peru,  on  May  30, 1918.  His  constructive  work  in  various  Latin 
American  countries  had  given  him  a  wide  acquaintance,  and  the  news 
of  his  death  has  caused  sincere  regret  and  sorrow  to  friends  in  many 
countries.  His  father,  Henry  De  Butts  Norris,  was  one  of  the  early 
associates  of  WiUiam  R.  Grace,  of  New  York,  in  railway  construction 
])rojects  in  Peru  and  several  otlier  countries,  and  the  son  was  naturally 
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drawn  into  tlio  same  sphere  of  activit\'.  The  elder  Norris  was  engaged 
in  building  railroads  in  Mexico  wlu'n  Alexander  was  horn  at  Vera 
(’ruz  in  18(54.  The  l)oy  was  educated  by  ])rivate  tutors  until  be  was 
old  enougli  to  be  sent  to  the  United  ^States  to  eoinjdcte  his  education. 
He  graduated  at  tlie  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  New 
York,  in  1880,  taking  the  degree  of  civil  engineer. 

The  first  practical  work  upon  wliich  the  budding  engineer  was 
engaged  was  connected  with  certain  nuinici])al  ])rojects  in  New  York 
City,  but  be  was  soon  given  a  ])osition  on  Ids  father’s  staff  of  engineers, 
and  thereafter  his  activities  liecaine  international,  and  at  one  time  or 
another  he  was  actively  engaged  in  railway  eonstruction  in  Peru, 
(^uba,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua.  In  the  last-named  country  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  building  the  railway  from  Masaya  to  Leon,  now  a  part  of  the 
])roposed  Pan  American  Railway  which  is  to  connect  the  three 
Americas,  and  some  time  later  was  associated  with  Admiral  M'alker  in 
making  tlie  survey  for  the  ])roposed  Nicaraguan  Canal. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  railway  construction  jiroject  with  which  Mr. 
Norris  was  connected,  and  in  which  his  engineering  skill  was  a  leading 
factor,  was  the  building  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru  over  the  Andes 
by  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  the  company  with  which  Mr.  Norris  was 
connected  for  years  and  in  which  he  held  the  ])osition  of  chief  of  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  successful 
construction  of  railroads,  reaching  an  altitude  of  ])ractically  16,000 
feet,  over  the  tremendous  obstacles  ])resented  by  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
and  the  subsequent  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  work,  were 
tasks  that  required  extraordinary  skill,  energy,  and  courage — qualities 
possessed  by  Mr.  Norris  to  such  a  degree  that  he  achieved  interna¬ 
tional  fame. 

In  recognition  of  his  groat  work  Mr.  Norris  was  the  recipient  of 
many  honors,  among  them  being  various  medals  awarded  by  scientific 
societies  and  by  the  Government  of  Peru,  lie  was  repeatedly  sent  on 
important  missions  to  Europe  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  and  his 
work  had  made  him  an  international  character.  In  Ins  death  Pan 
America  loses  one  of  its  greatest  ])romoters,  the  world  one  of  its 
greatest  engineers. 

Gen.  Ismael  Montes,  ex-Pri'sident  of  the  Rejiublic  of  Bolivia, 
arrived  in  the  I’nited  States  on  August  1,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in 
New  York  and  M’ashington,  where  he  was  officially  received  by 
President  M'ilson,  continued  his  journey  to  Paris  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ])lenipotentiary  of 
Bolivia  to  the  Rejiublic  of  France.  Gen.  Montes  enjoys  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  twice  served  his  country  as  President — first  from  1904 
to  1909,  and  again  from  1913  to  1917.  A  man  of  remarkable  mental 
attainments,  indomitable  energy,  and  unusual  executive  ability,  be 
is  to-day  jierbaps  the  most  widely  known  and  most  pojnilar  of  living 
Bolivians,  The  son  of  the  famous  Bolivian,  Gen.  Clodomiro  Montes, 
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ho  iiilioritod  his  fathor’s  martial  and  ])atriotic  spirit  as  well  as  his  love 
for  human  lihorty  and  won  his  first  recognition  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
horn  in  the  city  of  La  Paz,  October  5,  1861;  educated  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  native  city  and  was  studying  law  at  the  luuversity  of  La 
Paz,  when  as  a  3M)uth  of  IS  he  volunteered  in  defense  of  his  countrv 
during  the  war  with  Ohile  in  1879.  Fighting  in  every  important 
engagement  of  the  celebrated  “War  of  the  Pacific,”  he  rose  from  the 
ranks  to  a  captaiiuy,  hut  was  finaUv  cajilured  at  the  battle  of  Alto  dc 
la  Alianza  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  (’Idle.  Upon  his  return  to 
his  native  land  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the 
universitv  and  entered  ujaui  the  ])i  actice  of  his  ]n’ofession,  soon  taking 
a  high  rank  among  the  ])rominent  lawvers  of  La  Paz.  Ilis  gifts  as  a 
])olemical  writer  soon  drew  him  into  national  ])olitics  and  he  became  a 
close  friend  and  adlierent  of  (len.  Pando.  When  the  latter  became 
President  he  made  the  then  (’ol.  Montes  his  secretary  of  war,  an 
office  in  which  he  evinced  his  initiative  and  genius  for  organization 
hv  reconstructing  the  Bolivian  army  and  laying  the  fouiulation  for 
its  ])resent  efliciencv  and  fine  s])irit.  When  the  dis])ute  with  Brazil 
over  the  Acre  Ti'rritorv  grew  acute  he  laid  down  his  ])ortfolio  and 
headed  the  troojis  sent  into  that  section  to  defend  its  integrity.  Some 
time  thereafter  he  was  ])romoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  l^])on  the 
close  of  Gen.  Pando’s  term  as  President,  the  ])eople  of  Bolivia  turned 
to  Ismael  Montes  as  the  man  to  continue  the  broad  and  enlightened 
])olicies  inaugurated  hv  that  great  leader,  and  in  1904  elected  him 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  countrv. 

“El  Gran  Presidente”  the  ])eo])le  of  Bolivia  call  him,  and  he  has 
well  merited  the  distinction.  Perha])s  his  greatest  work  has  been 
in  the  development  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  his  country  through 
the  introduction  of  modern  railway"  svstems  in  a  section  of  the  world 
that,  because  of  its  mountainous  cliaracter,  offers  tremendous  difli- 
culties  to  the  construction  of  such  means  of  transjiortation.  Nothing 
daunted  the  President  of  Bolivia,  liowever,  and  he  succeeded  in 
interesting  foreign  capital  to  such  an  extent  that  the  railroad  devcl- 
ojnnent  of  Bolivia  during  the  jiast  few  j’eai’s  has  been  marvelous. 
In  addition  to  his  remarkable  work  in  this  line,  he  put  new  life  and 
energv  into  manv  other  national  activities.  He  fostered  education, 
inaugurated  the  education  of  women,  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  educational  institutions  for  the  native  Indian  jiojiulation,  founded 
academies  for  teaching  music,  reorganized  the  army,  and  led  his 
countrv-  into  the  full  light  of  modern  ])rogress  in  many  other  ways. 

Upon  the  termination  of  his  fust  term  his  successor  a])pointed  him 
envov’  extraordinarv’  and  minister  ])leni])otentiary  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  in  the  diplomatic  field  his  talents  made  him  an 
influential  and  jirominent  figure.  Upon  his  return  to  his  country  the 
jieople,  remembering  his  great  services  during  his  first  term,  called 
iiiin  to  the  presidential  chair  again.  It  was  during  his  incumbency 
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of  the  office  that  the  European  war  broke  out,  aiul  when  the  United 
States  was  finally  driven  into  tlie  "reat  struggle,  President  Montes 
was  amon"  tlie  first  South  American  executives  to  boldly  take  his 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  ffreat  North  American  Kejiublic.  lie  not 
only  voiced  the  sentiments  of  ids  jieojde  in  jiroclaiminj'  their  alleffiance 
to  the  ])rinci])les  of  democracy  and  their  sympathy  with  the  allies  in 
the  conflict,  but  he  ])romptly  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Imperial  German  Government.  Some  time  thereafter  the  French 
Government  conferred  upon  him  the  sifi;nal  honor  of  makinj'  him  a 
i^rand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  an  assured  and  enthusiastic 
welcome  awaits  “El  Gran  Presidente”  when  he  reaches  the  shores  of 
France. 

Dr.  Carlos  E.  IIestrepo,  ex-President  of  Colombia,  who  is  visiting 
the  United  States  with  the  view  of  interesting  American  capital  in  the 
develojiment  of  the  natural  resources  of  his  country,  is  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  being  barely  50  yearn  of  age.  lie  was  born  in  tlie 
city  of  Medellin,  ca])ital  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Antiocpiia,  Republic  of 
Colombia,  in  1868.  After  comjdeting  his  studies  in  literature  and 
philosophy,  he  graduated  in  law  at  tlie  University  of  Antioipiia.  His 
father,  Pedro  A.  Restre])o,  founder  of  the  town  of  Los  Andes,  was  a 
noted  ]irofessor,  lawyer,  and  orator,  and  the  son  inherited  the  natural 
gifts  that  had  made  the  father  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  citizens. 
Even  as  a  youth  the  younger  Restrepo  evinced  his  genius  as  a  clear 
and  logical  thinker  and  a  forceful  writer. 

He  began  his  political  career  as  early  as  1886,  being  only  18  yearn 
of  age,  when  the  question  of  a  new  constitution  became  a  subject  of 
political  controversy  in  the  Rejniblic.  He  quickly  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  polemical  writer  and  as  a  man  of  independent  and  forceful 
character.  In  1904  he  susjiended  the  ]niblication  of  his  well-known 
paper,  Vida  Nueva,  which  had  made  him  a  power  in  the  Republic. 
In  1909,  however,  he  again  entered  journalism  by  founding  La 
Republica,  and  became  the  leader  of  his  party.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Rejiresentatives,  of  wliich  body 
he  was  made  the  presiding  officer.  In  1910  he  was  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  and  served  his 
full  term  of  four  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  his  many  friends  and  admirers, 
when  his  term  ex])ired  he  refused  to  stand  for  reelection  and  retired 
to  ])rivate  life.  At  the  beginning  of  his  term  he  had  boldW  stated  that 
he  was  “not  the  chief  of  any  party,  nor  the  ])ontiff  of  any  sect,  but  the 
agent  of  the  entire  Nation,”  and  in  conformity  with  that  sentiment 
he  directed  his  administration.  He  reorganized  tlie  government  on  a 
firm  basis,  established  the  credit  of  the  country  at  home  and  abroad, 
reformed  the  national  finances,  and  introduced  economic  measures 
that  brougl'.t  about  a  ])eriod  of  peace  and  ])rosperity  for  the  Republic. 

At  ])resent  Dr.  Restrepo  is  the  head  of  a  large  commission  house  in 
Medellin,  as  well  as  the  jniblisher  of  the  magazine  Golombia.  He  is 
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also  tlie  autlior  of  a  rocontlv  jaiblishod  historical  work  entitled 
“Orientaeion  Rojnddieana,”  whieli  eniliodies  tlio recent  ])olitieal  history 
of  (kdomhia.  He  is  tlie  autlior  of  a  nuinher  of  well-known  poems, 
and  has  translated  literary  and  ^loetical  works  from  Knj'lish  and 
Freneli  autliors.  Dr.  Restrepo’s  activities  liave  thus  endiraced  sucli 
widely  differinfj;  spheres  as  ])olitics,  liusiness,  and  literature,  and  in 
his  success  in  each  lias  demonstrated  liis  remarkable  j'enius  and 
diversity  of  talent. 

Jorge  A.  Mitre,  vice  president  and  editor  of  Ar<;entina’s  fjreat 
newspaper,  La  Xacion,  is  on  a  visit  to  tlie  Tnited  States.  Only  dd 
years  of  age,  Sehor  Mitre  wields  a  jiowerfid  iniluence  throughout 
Latin  America-  an  influence  very  seldom  attained  by  a  man  of  his 
years  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Kducated  at 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  he  had  intended  to  adopt  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  law  for  his  life  work,  but  Indore  he  could  complete  his 
course  in  the  law  department  the  death  of  Dr.  Lmilio  Mitre,  then 
manager  of  La  Xacion,  caused  a  readjustment  of  the  staff  of  that 
jniblication,  and  young  Jorge  Mitre  was  called  from  his  studies  to 
enter  ujion  his  journalistic  career. 

La  Xacion,  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper  projierties  in  the  South 
American  continent,  was  founded  by  Gen.  Bartolome  Mitre,  one  of 
Argentina’s  greatest  military  leaders  and  presidents.  Upon  the  e.x- 
])iration  of  his  term  as  President  of  the  Republic  in  186S,  Gen.  Mitre 
resumed  his  fornu'r  profession  of  journalism  by  buying  a  small  paper 
known  as  La  Xacion  Argentina.  Shortly  thereafter  he  and  some  of 
his  friends  formed  a  limited  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  about 
S4(),()()0,  bought  new  presses  and  eciuipment,  and  merging  the  old 
jiublication  with  the  new  called  it  La  Xacion.  The  success  of  this 
remarkable  journal  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  stated  that,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  capital  of  S4(), ()()(),  its  plant  is  now  valued  at  over  S4, ()()(),- 
()()().  This  great  newspajier  property  has  always  been  kept  in  the 
Mitre  family,  and  the  pajier  to-day  is  owned,  managed,  and  edited 
by  the  grandsons  of  its  famous  founder. 

At  26  years  of  age  Jorge  Mitre  was  made  assistant  editor  under 
his  brother.  Dr.  Luis  Mitre.  Tlie  latter  retired  from  the  active 
editorial  work  some  years  ago,  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
administrative  labors  involved  in  such  a  large  enterprise,  and  young 
Jorge  Mitre  became  the  acting  editor  as  well  as  vice  president  of  the 
owning  company.  A  close  student  of  men  and  affairs,  the  j’outhful 
editor  of  La  Xacion  has  become  one  of  the  most  noted  writers  of 
Argentina,  having  especially  established  a  wide  reputation  for  his 
grasp  of  international  relations.  In  addition  to  his  extensive  editorial 
work,  he  has  been  a  student  of  history  and  has  contributed  several 
booklets  on  historical  matters  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  one 
of  his  most  recent  publications  dealing  with  the  Republic  of  Para- 
{^uay. 
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Lix).  CosMK  i)K  J.A  Tohuikxtk  y  Pakaza,  lawyer,  still  ('small,  (lii)l()- 
mat,  and  I'mnu'r  si'civtarv  of  state'  of  tiu'  Ke'jmldic  of  ('uha,  is  oju'  of 
the  leadin'^  iiK'ii  of  atViiii-s  in  tliiit  eoiintiy.  Born  in  the  munieijialil v 
of  dovi'llanos,  Province  of  Miitan/ais.  in  1S72,  lie  was  ('dueat('d  in  the 
si'eondarv  seh.ools  of  Mtitiinzas  and  Jlahana  and  later  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ilahana.  whi'ie  he  took  liis  di'^ive  of  licentiate  in  jihilosojiliy 
and  lit('ratnr('  in  1S!)2.  llis  li'<'al  stndii's  were  mterrnpti'd  for  a  time 
hy  his  iietive  piirtieipation  in  thethihan  ri'volution  of  1SU5,  hut  lie  was 
j'ranle'd  his  (h'^ri'c  in  law  in  ISPS. 

A  mere  youth  in  yi'ars  when  tlu'  n'vohilion  of  iSPo  ciilh'd  him  to  his 
eountry’s  colors,  his  service's  were'  of  ii  hij'h  ehaiiieter,  marke'd  hy 
their  hold  eonra<;e'  iiiid  darinjf.  lie  serve'd  in  various  ea])aeitie's  under 
Maj.  (lens.  Mtiximo  (lonie'z,  ('alixto  (lareia,  .lose*  Miiria  Bodrijiuez. 
Francisco  ('arrillo,  and  .lose  Mamu'l  Uajiote.  lie  came  out  of  the  war 
of  independenee  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  havin*;  take'ii  part  in  many 
battle's.  In  the  se'ijfc  of  Sanlia*^o  de*  ('uha  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the 
division  (•ommande'd  hy  Maj.  (le'ii.  .lose'*  Manue*!  {'a])()te',  and  at  various 
time's  was  unde'r  (le'ii.  ('alixto  (larefa  and  other  distiiii'uislu'd  jiatriots. 

When  iieaee  was  finally  de'clare'd  he  was  made  se'cretary  of  the  civil 
governme'iit  of  the*  Province  of  Ilahana  durinj;  tlie  temporary  military 
rej'ime  of  (leii.  Ludlow,  and  afte'i  wards  was  made  <;ov('rnor  ad  interim. 
In  ISPP  he*  was  appointe'd  jud^e*  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Province 
of  Santa  ('lara,  and  some  time*  tlieri'afte'r  to  a  similar  position  for  the 
I’rovinee*  of  Matanzas,  wln'ie*  he*  remaine'd  until  IPOd,  when  Pre'sideni 
Estrada  Palma  made*  him  first  se'cretary  of  the*  ('nhan  le'<;ation  in 
.Spain,  lie  was  soon  proinede'd  to  the*  rank  of  eliar^e'*  d'affairi's,  and 
finally  he'eame  e'livoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
Ujioii  the  occasion  of  the  niarria<;e'  of  the  Kill*'  of  S|)ain  the  youii*' 
dijiloiiiat  was  made*  a  memher  of  the  spe'cial  mission  which  re'iire'sente'd 
('uha  at  that  auspicious  event,  llis  work  in  promotinjj  cordial  re*la- 
tions  hetwe'cn  his  country  and  Sjiain  was  re'eoj'iiize'd  hy  Kinfj  Alphonso 
who  eonferre'd  upon  him  the*  ('ross  of  Isalie'lla  the  ('atholie  as  a 
spe'cial  honor. 

In  IfftM)  lie  retunu'd  to  his  native  land  to  re'sume  the  ])raetiee  of 
law  and  to  once  more  e'liter  into  t'.ie  political  life  of  tlie  Uepuh'ie.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  ('ve'ntuallv  he'eame  the*  leader  of  the 
National  ('onservative  Party.  l)urin>;his  fiist  administration,  Pre'si- 
deiit  Menoeal  a])pointe'd  liim  se'cretary  of  state.  His  aetivitie's  in 
this  capacity  are*  we'll  known,  and  ('uha's  remarkahle  jirosperity  is 
larjie'ly  owini;  to  tlie  work  of  men  like  Dr.  Torrie'iite,  who  have 
assiste'd  so  materially  in  the  carrviii<j  out  of  Pre'sident  Menocal’s 
wise  ])olicie's.  In  1017  he  was  e'h'ete'd  semator  from  his  Province,  to 
serve  for  e*i>;ht  years. 

Fkaxk  M.  ('nAi’MAN,  note'd  e'Xiilorer  and  ornitholo<jist,  whose  studie's 
of  the  bird  life  of  North  America  and  the  tropical  se'ctiems  of  the  west¬ 
ern  homisjdioro  have  made  him  famous  in  the  scie'iitific  world,  was 
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1)1)111  at  Kiiiflowood,  Now  .lersoy,  Juno  12,  1S()4.  Alter  coinplotin*' 
Ills  aoadoinio  oduoation  his  lovo  of  nature  and  es])eeiallv  of  the  wild 
animal  life  of  the  forest  led  him  into  the  field  of  seientifie  researeh 
which  he  has  made  his  life  work.  In  1SS7,  when  hut  23  years  of  aj'e, 
h('  was  made  associate  curator  of  the  de])artment  of  ornitholojiy  and 
and  mammaloj;y  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
Voi’k,  and  since  IhOS  he  has  lieiui  curator  of  ornitiioloj'y  at  that 
institution.  From  tin*  date  of  Ids  first  eomu'ction  witfi  the  museum 
lie  lias  l)een  an  inveterate  zooloj'ieal  ('\])lorer,  makinj;  a  specialty  of 
ornitliolojj;y,  and  amonj'  Ids  best  known  eontrihutions  to  the  world’s 
bird  lore  may  he  mentioned  the  followinj'  works:  Handbook  of 
Birds  of  Fasten!  North  America;  Bird-Life,  a  (luide  to  the  Study  of 
Our  ('ommon  Birds;  Bird  Studies  with  a  ('amera;  A  Oolor  Key  to 
North  American  Birds;  The  Fcononde.  Value  of  Birds  to  the  State; 
'Hie  Warblers  of  North  America;  ('am])s  and  ('ruisesof  an  Ornitholo¬ 
gist;  The  Travels  of  Birds;  The  Distribution  of  Bird  Life  in  Colombia, 
etc.  He  is  also  the  author  of  many  shorter  works  on  birds  and  mam¬ 
mals.  In  11)13  the  deffree  of  doctor  of  science  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Brown  Cniversity,  in  recognition  of  his  mvat  work  in  his  chosen  field. 
In  April,  IdlS,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  to  him  the 
first  Daniel  (lirand  FUiot  medal,  bestowed  annually  for  ])reeminence 
in  zoolojiy  or  ])aleontolo>;y,  the  award  hein<j;  made  to  him  for  the 
scientific  value  of  Ids  deductions  and  tlie  estal)lislim('nt  of  zonal  and 
faunal  fionndaries  over  a  wide  <'('o<;ra])liical  ran<»e,  ])ublished  in  Ids 
latest  work,  “'riie  Distriliution  of  Bird  Life  in  Colombia.”  Recently 
Mr.  Cliapman  has  lieen  devotinj;  Ids  time  to  tlie  American  Red  (Voss, 
lu)ldin<j  the  ])osition  of  director  of  tlie  Buri'au  of  I’uhlications,  and 
in  S(‘])teml)er  will  haive  for  an  ei<;Iit-montlis’  tour  of  Latin  American 
countries  in  the  interc'st  of  that  orj'anization. 

Dr.  Wim.ia.m  a.  Siikrwkll,  recently  apjiointed  consnltiiif;  counsel 
of  tfie  central  executive  committee  of  tlie  International  Hi<^li  ('ommis- 
sion,  was  fiorn  of  American  parenta<?e  June  n,  1S7S,  in  Paraje  Nuevo, 
State  of  Vera  ('ruz,  Mexico.  He  received  Ids  primary  education  in 
tlie  jniblic  scliools  of  his  native  city  and  siihserpiently  'Graduated  from 
tlie  Cniversity  of  Mexico.  Selectiiifj;  the  law  as  Ids  vocation,  he  took 
his  dej^ree  at  the  Law  School  of  Jalapa,  Vera  ('ruz,  Mexico,  and  there¬ 
after  made  a  specialty  of  international  law.  He  was  also  actively 
enjjai'ed  in  educational  work,  and  has  held  some  of  the  most  im])ortant 
IHisitions  in  that  field  in  his  country.  In  1016  he  accomjianied  the 
North  American  section  of  the  International  Hi*;!!  Commission  on  its 
mission  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  since  then  has  been  in  more  or  less  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  that  body.  He  is  the  author  of  various  hooks 
and  ])amphlets  dealin*'  with  literary,  educational,  and  lej^al  matters, 
and  is  reco>;nized  as  a  close  student  and  forceful  writer.  His 
a])])ointment  as  consultin';  counsel  came  to  him  An<;ust  10,  1918, 
and  he  at  once  entereil  uiion  the  duties  connected  with  the  office. 
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As  one  ascends,  superb  views  of  land  diversified  tiy  lakes  and  liays  and  stretching  far  away  to  distant  hills  disclose  themselves  successively 


THE  SIEUR  DE  MONTS 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 


OXK  of  tlio  most  ivcontly  iU‘([uiiV(l  national  park  aroas  in  tlio 
I’nitofl  States  is  tl>at  known  as  the  Sienr  de  Monts  National 
Monument,  created  l)y  presidential  proclamation  July  S, 
lUin.  It  includes  about  o.OOO  acres  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  immediately  off  tlie  coast  of  Maine  and  directly  south  oi  Bar 
Harbor.  This  area,  celebrated  for  its  historical  associations  as  well 
as  for  its  commandinjx  natural  beauty,  includes  four  lakes  and  no 
less  than  10  mountains,  some  of  which  reach  an  altitude  of 
feet.  The  lands  included  in  the  reserviition  have  never  formed  a 
part  of  the  ])uhlic  domain,  l)Ut  were  acciuired  by  the  Tnited  States 
Government  throu<;h  the  omierosity  and  |)atriotism  of  a  few  private 
ijidividuals,  collectively  known  as  the  Hancock  County  Trustees 
of  Public  Keservati(ms,  who  donated  tlie  entire  tract  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  hill  is  pendini;  in  (\)n<;ress  which  provides  for  chanj'inj' 
the  name  of  tlie  reservation  to  ‘“Mount  Desert  National  Park.” 

The  establishment  of  this  first  national  monument  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  aside  from  the  recreational,  educational, 
and  esthetic  features  to  he  hereafter  noted,  commemorates  an  impor¬ 
tant  chapter  in  American  history — viz,  the  founding;  of  the  French 
territory  known  some  JOO  years  aj.^jo  as  “Acadia.”  That  *jallant 
French  nobleman,  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  was  commissioned  by  Henry 
IV  (the  famous  “Henry  of  Navarre”)  to  occupy  for  France  and  to 
colonize  “The  lands  and  territory  called  Acadia,”  then  defined  as 
extendiiif;  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-sixth  jiarallels  of  latitude, 
or  aiiproximately  from  what  is  now  Philadelphia  to  Montreal.  He 
was  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  natives;  to  explore  the 
coast  ami  rivers:  to  ffovern  it  and  represent  in  it  and  on  its  seas 
the  jieision  of  the  kin*;;  and  to  hrin*;  its  people,  “barbarous,  and 
without  faith  in  God,”  into  km)wled;;e  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
relifrion. 

D(*  Monts  hrou<;htwith  him  to  Anu'rica,  as  lieutenant  and  carto*;- 
rapher,  Samuel  Champlain,  his  friend  and  chronicler,  and  it  was 
Cham|)lain  who,  sailing;  from  De  Mont’s  fii^st  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix  River  (which  now  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  tlic  Uniteil  States),  fust  landed  on  the  island  and  gave  it  the 
name  “Isle  des  Monts  deserts”  because  of  the  hare,  rocky  summits 
of  the  mountains.  Hence,  to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  man 
who  first  planted  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France  on  American  soil  and 
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l)('(“!unc  tlu'  fouiulcT  ('I  Aciidiii,  the*  promotors  of  t!io  plan  to  cnaito 
tlio  rosoi-vatioii  into  a  national  paik  oallotl  it  t!io  Sioiii'  do  Motits 
National  Monuinont . 

Ono  ol  tlio  men  cliiolly  rosponsihk'  foi  tho  takiin'  ovor  liy  tlio  Fnitod 
Statos  (lovoininont  of  this  [)nl)lio  ic'scma  at  ion  is  Mr.  (h'orjro  B.  Dorr, 
who  has  boon  niado  its  custodian,  aiid  tho  followinjj:  paraj^raplis  aro 
takon  from  his  dosoii|)tion  of  its  jjonoral  foatnros; 

Physically  tho  Sioiir  do  Monts  National  Montttnont  is  a  hold  ransrool  .seaward-facin'; 
yranito  hills,  extraordinarily  mountainous  in  oharaotor  and  wondorfid  in  tho  variety, 
tho  int<“rost  and  hoatity  of  tho  ditidts  they  offer.  Ono  only,  tho  hiyhost.  risim;  from 
tho  hordor  of  tin*  oo<“an  ovor  l..al)l)  foot,  offers  ojiportttnity  for  road  const rtiot ion.  .\s 
oin*  ascends,  su|>oii)  views  of  land,  divor.-dliod  hy  lakes  and  hays  and  strotchim;  far 
away  to  distant  hills,  disclose  thomsolvos  successively,  and  when  ono  roaches  tho 
sumtnit  tho  ma,i;tiili<'ont  ocean  view  that  opens  suddenly  hoforo  ono  is  a  siirht  few 
])lacos  in  tho  world  can  parallel.  Tho  vastnossof  thooc<*an  soon  from  such  a  hoiyht.  its 
hoauty  hoth  in  calm  and  storm,  and  its  ap|)oal  to  tho  imagination  yield  nothin'; oven  to 
tin*  boldest  inoutitain  landscape,  while  tho  i)ros(*nc'o  of  that  <-ool  n ortln'rn  sea,  suryins; 
hack  and  forth  and  deeply  ponotratiny  tho  land  with  its  yroat  tidal  llood,  yiv<'s  tho  air 
a  stiimdatiny  atid  rofroshiny  (piality  comparahio  oidy  to  that  found  ols(*whoro  ti]>on 
■Mpim*  hoiyhfs.  .\nd  as  on  .\lpino  hoiyhts  tho  horhacootis  platits  that  shelter  their 
life  honoath  tho  yround  in  winter  hloom  with  a  hrilliancy  atid  llourish  with  a  viyor 
rarely  fotitid  el.sowhen*,  so  hen*  tin*  oc(*an  pr(*senc(*  and  lony  north(*rn  days  of  summ(*r 
still  comhiiu*  with  tin*  keen  air  to  niaki*  the  yardens  of  the*  island  famous,  and  the 
national  park  lands  sinyularly  (ilt(*d  to  s(*rve  as  a  mayniliceni  wild  yarden  and  iilant 
sanctuary,  at  onci*  jireserviny  and  exhihitiny  the  nativi*  plants  and  wild  llow(*rs  of 
till*  .\cadian  reyion  which  tiu*  nionuni(*nt  so  sirikiiiyly  reiireseiits. 

(i<*oloyically  tlu*  moiiunient.  with  its  adjacent  coastal  rocks  and  h(*adlaiids 
forms  a  wonderful  exhihil.  Kss(*nlially,  it  is  a  hold  and  riiyyed  yroiip  of  yranite  peaks, 
imni(*n.sely  old  thoiiyh  far  le.ss  anci(*nt  than  the  primeval  .'*ea-laid  rocks,  hard,  h(*nt, 
and  I  wisl(*d  sandsand  clays,  up  Ihrouyh  which  they  are  thrust.  Th(*s(*  p(*aks,  y(*oloyists 
.say,  united  into  a  sinyle  mass,  onci*  hon*  an  .Mpim*  heiyhl  upon  th(*ir  should<*rs  which 
looked  across  widi*  valh*y  lands  toward  a  dislani  sea.  Tiim*  h«*yond  count  laid  han* 
till*  mountain  hasi*,  which  tin*  slow  southward  yrindiny  of  lh<*  ice  slH*(*t  lat(*r  trenchi'd 
into  a  doy.(*n  d(*eply  isolal(*d  peaks.  |{(*tween  th(*m,  hollows,  de(*p(*r  than  tin*  present 
h*v<*l  of  till*  .s(*a  in  places,  now  contain  a  numh(*r  of  heaulifiil  fresh-water  lak(*s  and 
OIK*  maynilic(*nl  fjord,  which  n(*arly  cuts  tin*  island  iiil'i  two.  Finally,  owiny  to  a 
y<*iieral  suhsideiice  alony  the  coast,  tin*  .s<*a-swept  inland,  lloodiny  round  tin*  ice-eroded 
r(*iniiant  of  tin*  ancient  moiinlain  to  form  the  lary(*sl  rock-hiiilt  island  on  the  .\llanlic 
shore  from  tlu*  St.  l.awr(*iice  southward,  and  its  hiyhest  elevation. 

In  |)lac(*s  on  the  island's  southern  shore  tlu*  yranite  conies  down  to  tlu*  oc(*an  front 
forminy  the  holdt*st  headlands  and  thrustiny  out  to  nu*et  tlu*  sea’s  attack  the  yrand<*sl 
storm-swept  rocks  ujion  our  coast.  In  other  jilaces  tlu*  inclosiny  sedimentary  rocks, 
har(h*iu*d  hy  tlu*  (*normous  heat  and  jiressuri*  caus(*d  hy  tlu*  yranitic  iijihur.st,  o])po.“(* 
tlu*  oc<*an  wth  dark,  furrow(*d  cliffs  of  diff(*rent  character  hut  equally  maynificent 
in  shine  or  storm. 

The  whole  Acadian  reyion  of  (*ast(*rn  Maine,  which  the*  Si<‘ur  de  Monts  National 
.Monunu*nt  r(*pn*.s(*nts  with  rare  complet<*iu*s.s  in  a  sinyh*  tract  of  conc(*ntrated  int<*rest, 
is  rich  in  deliyhtful  f(*atur(*s,  in  for(*sts,  lakes,  and  streams,  and  the  wild  life  of  (“V(*ry 
kind — ])lant,  animal,  and  fish— that  hat  nis  them.  Its  valui*  as  a  vast  r(*cn*ativ(*  ar(*a 
for  the  whoh*  Nation  to  tlu*  (*ast  of  tlu*  Kockies  is  ev(*ii  y(*t  hut  little realiz(*d,althouyh 
from  the  first  o])(*niny  of  the  lishiny  season  in  tlu*  sjiriny  to  tlu*  closiny  of  tlu*  htintiny 
in  tlu*  fall  an  inim<*ns(*  tide*  of  recreative*  travel  streams  contiiu  ally  throt:yh  it. 


Courtesy  of  the  National  Park  tServiee,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

A  I’lCTrUESCil’E  VIEW  IN  THE  SIEVU  I)E  MONTS  NATIONAL  MONU.MENT. 
Compass  Harbor  Pond,  at  the  entrance  to  the  “wild  gardens  path  ”  to  Newport  Mountain. 


Courtesy  of  the  National  Park  S< 
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The  reservation  has  a  numl)er  of  sueh  delightful  areas,  where  water,  food,  and  shelter  are  naturally  provi<led  for  the  wild  birds  that  will  hi-reafter  find  this  National 

Monument  a  sanctuary  protected  by  the  (iovernment  of  the  I’nited  Slates. 
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Wliilo  tlu*  now  park  will  appeal  to  many  hecaiiso  ol  its  recreative, 
<;e(>lo<;ieal,  and  estlu'tie  features  outlined  above,  to  the  bird  lover  in 
oeneral  and  to  the  seientilie  ornitholofijist  in  particular  its  chief  value 
lies  in  its  almost  ideal  adaptahility  for  a  hire!  sanctuary.  Its  Geo¬ 
graphical  location  and  its  climatic  and  topographical  characteristics 
are  exce])tionally  fitted  for  the  ])reservation  of  the  birds  of  at  least 
two  launal  areas,  and  this  of  itself  warrants  that  care  and  attention 
which  only  governmental  supervision  can  assure.  The  suitahility  of 
the  area  for  this  ])urpose  is  well  brought  out  by  Henry  Lane  Eno, 
the  ornitlutlogist  of  the  monument,  in  the  following  excer])ts  Irom 
his  pamphlet  on  the  subject; 

As  the  first  national  l)inl  reserve  <‘as1  of  tlie  Mississi|)])i  drainaf'e  liasin,  and  the  first 
upon  th(‘  .Atlantic  seahoard  north  of  Florida,  the  settinj;  aside  of  this  area  assianes  a 
]>arainonnt  imj)ortanee.  Indee(l,  the  siirnilieanei*  of  its  creation  will,  in  all  ])roha- 
hility,  not  he  fnlly  reali/,e(l  until  in  future  years  the  (•onij)ellin<;  force  of  an  awakened 
jaihlic  opinion  shall  have  larfjely  innlti]>lied,  alony  tin*  coast  and  amoni;  tin*  woods, 
the  lakes,  tin*  marshes,  and  the  mountains  of  onr  whole  east<‘rn  section  similar  henefi- 
cent  foundations  in  imitation  of  this  i)rototy])e. 

A'(*t  even  when  that  time  shall  have  come*  the  Sieiir  de  -Monts  Resc-rve  must  still 
rank  first  amoiif;  its  jteers,  since  its  position  is  ujii(pie.  It  stands,  in  the  first  ])lace, 
at  the  junction  and  ov<‘rlapj)in^  of  two  jireat  fannal  areas — the  Canadian  and  -Alle- 
<;h(‘nian — drawing  from  each  many  sj)ecies  which  scarcely  surpass  this  limit  north  or 
south;  while  .«ome  even  of  the  Ifudsonian  birds  from  remote  suh-.Arctic  rej'ions  frecpuhit 
its  r(K-ky  shores  and  mountain  tojjs. 

Technically  tin*  island  of  .Mount  Desert  comes  within  the  houndaries  of  the  Canadian 
faunal  area,  hut  lyin';  so  near  its  ."outhern  limit,  many  of  the  tyihcal  -Alleghenian 
species  are  fn‘(piently  found  ui)on  it.  For  examj)le,  the  northern-rant;in<;  RicknelFs 
thrush  and  the  Canadian  stihspecies  of  the  iru<l.''onian  chicadee,  as  well  as  such 
southern  species  as  the  white-eyed  vireo,  wood  thrush,  and  hlue-f;ray  ftnatcatcher 
have  been  oh.-^*rved.  For  while  the  Canadian  zone  is  distin,<;tiished  by  the  hif;h  de- 
velo|)ment  of  its  coniferous  forests,  and  whihf  the.^e  are  ty]>ical  of  this  island,  imi)artitif; 
to  it  their  distinctive  Canadian  (piality,  its  ])osition,  juttin<;  far  out  to  sea,  so  tem])ers 
the  climate  in  relation  to  the  neifthhorini;  interior  as  to  make  if  the  frecpient  resort  of 
many  birds  which  wotdd  otherwise  not  he  tempted  so  far  north. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mi;;ration  routes  of  most  birds  follow  the  lines  of  im])ortant 
natural  featur<‘s,  such  as  ereat  motintain  chains,  river  valleys,  and  es])ecially  the  sea- 
coast.  The  border  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  constitutes  accordint;ly  the  ])rinci])al  high¬ 
way  for  the  majority  of  all  the  eastern  land  species,  while  for  most  a(|uatic  birds  this 
foute  is  almost  e.xclusively  the  main  thoroughfare.  Along  these  migratory  routes, 
again,  unusual  landmarks,  and  ])articidarly  prominent  elevations,  serve  as  guides 
and  rall\-ing  points  for  the  travelers  on  their  long  journeys. 

-Alount  Desert  Island,  remarkable  for  the  contour,  height,  and  ocean-girdled  .situa¬ 
tion  of  its  rock-huilt  hills,  constittites  the  most  consjucuous  coastal  feature  between 
the  St.  l.awrence  and  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  the  human  traveler,  a])i)roaching 
by  either  sea  or  land,  sights  with  a  thrill  of  i>leasure  from  many  miles  away  its  striking 
peaks,  .so  doubtless  our  wnged  wanderers  are  affected  iit  a  manner  little  different. 

■‘The  tendency,''  says  Forhush,  the  Ma.ssachu.setts ornithologist,  “of  mo.st  migratory 
birds  nesting  on  the  ea.stern  third  of  the  continent  is  to  fly  .southeastward  from  their 
nesting  grounds  until  they  reach  the  coast  atid  then  to  I'olh.w  it  southward,  guided 
apparently  by  prominent  landmarks  spread  along  the  coast,  or  to  .striktf  out  ])resently 
across  the  sea  to  the  .Antilles. 


l*hysioally,lhi‘  Sioiir  do  Monts  National  Monuniont  isa  l)old  rangoof  soaward-faoint;  j'ranito  hills.oxtraor- 
liinarilv  mountainous  in  charactorand  wonderful  in  the  variety,  the  interest  an<l  iK'auty  of  thecliml)s 
they  ofter.” 


lUUC'U  WOODS  AND  KKUNS  IN  TIIK  SIEl'D  DE  MONTS  NATIONAL  MONI  MENT. 


‘‘Hilt  miiicloil  with  those  ovorjaeons  which  civo  the  forest  its  iirevailiiift  character,  there  are  ahundant 
other  trees  that  lend  their  lieanty  to  the  scene.  *  *  *  The  two  nolilest  bireh  trees  in  the  world,  the 
‘‘canoe  birch,”  with  its  pure  white  trunk,  and  the  ‘‘yellow  hireh,”  which  in  the  North  outstrips  the 
oak  itself  in  size,  find  here  their  native  home.  (George  H.  Dorr  in  “The  Acadian  Forest.”; 
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•‘Whoii  tho  autumn  frosts  come,  migratory  birds  from  (ireenland,  from  all  the 
shores  of  Madins  Hay,  from  Labrador  and  Xiiwfoundland,  from  the  cultivated  lands 
of  (tastern  Canada  and  all  the  wild  interior  beyond,  pour  tluur  diminished  legions 
down  toward  tho  Maine  coast;  in  the  springtime  they  return  and  spn^ad  out  north¬ 
ward  from  it. 

•Thus  Mount  Desert  Island,  tiniciue  in  being  the  only  mountainous  tract  thrust 
prominently  out  into  the  sea,  otters  an  important  landmark  and  admirable  resting 
place  for  migratory  birds  of  every  kind  -  birds  of  sea  and  shore,  the  useful  insect¬ 
eating  birds  of  cultivated  lands,  of  woods  and  gardens,  the  birds  of  marsh  and  meadow 
lands  and  inland  waters.’’ 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  from  its  favorable  gcfographical  situation  or  its  preeminence 
as  a  coastal  landmark  that  Mount  Desert  Island  posse.sses  the  necessary  elements  for  a 
succ(fssful  bird  sanctuary.  The  remarkable  and  vari(al  j)hysical  character  of  the 
island  con.stitut(!s  of  itself  a  feature  which  i)eculiarly  (its  it  to  be  the  habitat  of  an 
astonishing  diversity  of  life  forms,  both  plant  and  animal. 

Facing  the  ocean,  there  stretclms  a  ])recii)itoriS  mountain  range  lu^arly  12  miles 
in  length,  containing  7  peaks  of  o'v'c^r  a  thomsand  feet,  the  highest,  Dreen  Mountain, 
rising  to  above  I,')0().  These  hills  are  heavily  wooded  with  coniferous  trees,  although 
their  summits  are  crowmal  with  bare  and  iccvscarred  granite.  Under  the  various  hills, 
in  deep  glacier-furrowed  ravines,  lie  numerous  beautiful  lakes  and  ponds,  while 
between  two  of  the  steej)  mountain  sides  the  narrow  fjord  of  Somes  Sound  draws 
in  the  ocean  for  7  miles  to  thi^  island’s  center.  To  the  north  of  this  wilderness  of  lake 
and  mountain  li<fS  a  more  gently  rolling  country  of  fon^st,  held,  and  stn(ams;  broken, 
here  and  there,  by  gntat  luiaths  and  marshes,  and  surrouiuhal  by  a  shore  full  of  striking 
cliffs  and  deeply  rec(^s.sed  coves. 

With  such  a  diversity  of  natural  sc<mery.  of  land  and  ocean  climatic  within  so  small 
an  area,  it  is  .scarcely  mfcossary  to  {)oint  out  to  any  naturalist  th((  iiufvitable  j)resence 
of  a  corresponding  variety  of  organic  life;;  while  for  the  bird  lover  the  island  can  Ixt 
no  less  than  a  veritable  garden  of  delight.  From  tlu^  surrounding  ocean,  with  its 
numerous  bays,  come  numberless  sea  birds,  gulls,  ducks,  petrels,  cormorants,  crebes, 
loons,  and  mergansers.  Snipcu  sandpi])er.  and  plover  gather  on  the  beaches  and 
pebbly  shores.  Herons  (ish  in  the  salt  marsln^s  and  shallow  waters  of  iidets  at  ebb  tide. 
The  sunny  meadows  are  peoi)lod  with  blackbirds  and  sparrows.  The  open  woods  and 
glad(^s  throng  with  robins,  vireos,  (lycatclmrs,  and  the  more  southern  warblers.  The 
forested  hillsides  sludtor  the  north-ranging  warblers.  ])urple  (inches,  white-throated 
sparrows,  hermit  and  olive-backed  thrushes.  On  the  colder  mountain  summits 
may  be  found  Canadian  chicadoesand  the  rare  nicknelFs  thrush;  along  their  i)n!cipicea 
(lap  a  not  infrequent  pair  of  northern  ravens;  above  them  .soar  the  ospreys  and  bald- 
headed  eagles  which  nest  among  their  inaccessible  crags,  while  overhead  countle.ss 
swallows  sail  and  flutter  against  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

Tliis  sploudid  island,  thorofore,  with  its  native  l)ird  life  saved  froiii 
jtredntory  liunlers,  with  its  natural  attractiveness  for  birds  enhanced 
by  increased  supplies  of  food  in  time  of  need  and  adetpiate  shelter 
from  exceptional  storm  and  cold,  sliould  soon  become  a  sanctuary 
whose  like  it  will  he  hard  to  find,  for  rich  variety  of  life,  for  con- 
servational  usefidness,  and  for  purposes  of  scientific  study. 

On  Lafayette’s  birthday,  September  6,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Tjanc  named  the  flying  field  within  the  park  after  the  friend  of 
Washington,  Lafayette  Pheld,”  as  a  memorial  to  the  American  air¬ 
men  who  have  died  iti  F'rance.  At  ])resent  a  hill  is  being  considered 
by  Congress  by  which  it  is  ])roposcd  to  rename  the  entire  park,  call¬ 
ing  it  “Lafayette  National  Park.” 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V 


The  South  American  Gaucho  is  tlu>  subject  of  im  interest inj;  sk(‘teli 
by  ('laytcni  vSedjrwiek  ('o(>j)er  in  the  An<riist  number  of  The  South 
AiiK'riean  (New  York).  After  dealiiifi:  at  some  length  with  tin* 
j^reat  pastoral  and  a<;rieultural  possibilities  of  several  of  the  South 
American  Kepublies.  Mr.  ('ooper  tells  the  story  of  the  southern 
representative'  of  the  erstwhile  ])ietures(pie  ‘‘eowhoy”  of  the  ^'reat 
western  ])lains  of  the  rnited  States  as  follows: 

This  j>i(  1iir(“s<)U(‘  individual  has  lu'en  intinialcly  associated  witli  llie  ndiiif;  industry 
of  .\rf;entina.  thecatth*  l»nsine.s.«,  and  tlu*  story  of  his  life,  always  connected  with  his 
hor.se.  his  lariat,  his  frame's,  his  poetry,  and  his  tierce  scontiiifr  expc'ditions  on  the 
liroad  plains,  casts  ahont  one'  the  s|)ell  of  hyfrone  days. 

.\t  pre.sent  a  profrressive  modern  civili/.ation  sc'cms  to  he  frettiiifr  too  stronp;  for 
1dm.  anil  in  .Vifreidina  esjiecially  lu'  is  heiiifr  pressed  hack  farther  and  farther  into 
the  remote  waste's  of  the'  jeampa.  elriven  he'fori'  a  maihiiu'-inaele'  e  nltnre  whie  h  he' 
I'an  harilly  nnele'rstanel.  Many,  inili'i'el,  have'  h'ft  the  jelains  to  hee'ome  polii'eme'ii 
in  the'  i-itii's  or  I'nirasse'el  me'inhe'rs  of  a  pivsielent 's  frnarel.  Still,  in  sue'h  .se'i'tions as 
the  I’rovine'e'  of  Santiafrie  ih'l  Kstero  ami  then  farthi'r  wi'st  ami  north  wlii're  the  hri'ath 
of  the  moih'rn  e'ity  is  rari'ly  fe'lt .  yon  will  still  linil  the' frani  ho  a  jiotent  fai’tor  in  the' 
rural  life'. 

lle'ri' t  his  pioni'i'r  of  othi'r  ilays  pos.si'ssi's  t  he'  e-hief  I'harae-ti'rist  ii  s  whie  h  have'  always 
assoiiate'il  him  with  a  mafrie-  anel  imafrinative  existi'iii'e.  llis  eyi's  are'  elark  anel 
elri'amy  anil  llashiiifr  ofti'ii  with  aiifri'r;  his  skin  is  hronzi'il  with  the'  sun;  his  hair  is 
worn  loiif;  anel  some'timi's  it  is  lelaiti'il;  he'  is  always  assoi'iateel  with  his  mate',  the 
aroinatii'  hi'vi'iafri' i)re'])are'el  from  the  leavi'.sof  the'yi'rha  mate''shruh.  anel  roasti'il  hei'f 
nme-h  as  our  .\mi'rii  an  I'owhoy  ilejeeneleil  upon  his  hi'ans  ami  I'offee.  lie'  always 
e-arrieil  the'  loiifr  knife  whie  h  he  use's  at  his  tahle  irhi'eti'  anel  as  a  wi'apiui  of  offe'ii.se'  ami 
ilefi'mse'  in  plai'i'  of  a  ri'volver.  He  reminils  you  somewhat  of  the  olel  Citssai-k  of  soedlu'rn 
Russia;  few  horsemi'ii  surpass  him  in  his  ability  to  riele.  llis  ilri'ss  is  in  some  respi'i'ts 
similar  to  that  of  the  Indian.  I'onsisfinfr  of  a  poni'ho.  whie  h  is  a  .sipiare  pie'i'e  of  l•lolh 
with  a  hole'  i-ut  for  the  lu'ael  to  jeass  throufrh.  ami  the  trousi'rs,  amoiifr  the  .Xrfre'idine 
f'aui'hos  tifrhl  littinfr  ami  often  I'overe'el  with  ‘•i-haps.”  The'  jeoni'hos  often  ri'semhle 
in  varie'frati'il  e  idorinfr  the  Navajo  Imlian  hlankc'ts.  ami  when  a  i  rowil  of  fraue  hos i-ome' 
tofrethi'r  for  their  frames  or  iVstivals  the  i-olor  jeie  ture'  is  a  striking  one.  The  gaui’ho 
is  eh'voti'il  also  to  his  she'ejeskin  saelille.  whii'h  he  uses  at  night  on  the  feamjea  as  a 
jiillow.  while  his  i)oni-ho  serves  as  a  Manki't.  Many  of  thi'se  saelilli's  are  inlaiil  with 
silver  and  I'ltst  a  small  fortune';  they  are  also  the  e-ause's  of  many  per.sonal  fe'uels  among 
the  jelainsmen.  Mr.  W.  H.  Keti'hel.  an  Knglish  writi'r.  sjee'aking  of  the  gaui'ho.  says; 

‘‘Tlu're  is  a  e-e'rtain  poetry  anel  jni  ture'sepieness  ahont  the  rai-e,  as  ahead  the  Moors 
of  Castile,  whie  h  almost  make's  one  ri'gri't  to  see  jeass  away  a  fe'llow  who  will  sh'ej)  on 
his  saelille  at  yeair  eliHirsill  like  a  faithful  elog;  who  enihire's  he*at  or  I'olel.  hunger  anil 
thirst  without  edti'ring  a  I'omplaint;  who  riili's  .WO  mile's  on  enel  at  your  hiililing, 
sh'e'ping  in  the  ojee'ii  air.  proviiling  his  fooel  with  the  lasso  ami  ilisjeosing  of  it  by  the 
sim]>le'  appliani'e's  of  his  knife',  Hint,  ami  ste'e'l.  with  hone's  or  ilrie'il  re'eils  as  fuel;  who 
woedel  take  e'ows  or  horses  of  anyone  bed  his  patron;  who  perhaps  might  knex'k  a 
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man  off  his  horse  and  cut  his  throat  for  his  spurs  and  stirrups,  if  so  it  took  his  fancy, 
l)ut  who,  in  his  patron's  service,  could  with  perfect  confidence  be  trusted  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds  to  go  as  many  leagues  to  purchase  and  bring  in  cattle;  who  moves 
with  grace,  speaks  with  courtesy,  asks  after  all  the  family  in  detail,  sends  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  patrona,  or  compliments  her  if  he  has  the  opportunity;  who  marks  on  the 
ground  the  different  brands  of  horses  or  cattle  of  numerous  owners,  and  traces  stolen 
or  strayed  animals  over  thousands  of  leagues  such  is  my  friend  the  gaucho.” 

This  pioneer  of  the  plains  earned  his  semimagic  rejuitation,  which  still  clings  about 
him,  by  an  almost  uncanny  intuition  resulting  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  the 
open  spaces  of  nature.  One  is  told  that  these  men  can  never  get  lost  in  the  pampa’s 
wide  immensity,  and  that  every  sign,  like  a  bird  call,  the  bruising  of  the  blades  o 
grass,  or  the  pricking  forward  of  the  horse's  ears,  has  a  meaning  for  him.  The  eyes 
of  the  gaucho  can  distinguish  among  a  gallojiing  trooj)  of  hundreds  of  animals,  we  are 
told,  the  young  horse  which  the  year  before  as  a  foal  had  been  singled  out  for  his  own 
future  use.  Ilis  ears  are  so  acute  that  he  can  tell  from  the  thunder  of  hoofs  on  the 
hard  pampa.  while  the  animals  are  still  far  out  of  sight,  whether  .stampede  has  been 
caused  by  threatening  weather  or  by  an  attack  of  Indians.  He  can  count  the  units 
which  compose  an  approaching  troop  and  knows  whether  these  are  mounted  and  by 
what  kind  of  men,  accoutered  soldiers  or  half-naked  savages,  all  through  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  his  trained  hearing. 

The  gaucho  belongs  to  the  great  estancia  life  of  Argentina,  and  these  e.stancias 
with  their  big  houses,  each  with  its  scunicovered  patio  aud  Hat  roof,  and  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  desolation  of  monotonous  flatness,  save  for  the  few  trees  that  surround 
the  house,  form  the  center  about  which  his  activities  are  engaged.  A  short  distance 
from  the  seigniorial  mansion  one  found  in  former  days  the  hut-like  ranches  of  the 
peons  and  shepherds,  who  also  lived  the  gaucho  life. 

It  was  to  the  great  festivals,  when  the  dividing  of  the  flocks  and  herds  occurred 
that  all  gaucho  society  a.ssembled  on  its  respective  lands  to  eat  came  asado  con  cucro, 
a  beast  roasted  whole  and  in  its  hide.  It  is  here  that  occurred  the  exchanges  of  jokes 
and  wit  of  the  keen  herdsmen  and  horsemen,  and  it  was  here  also  that  the  native 
minstrelsy  was  born  and  practiced — a  kind  of  a  folklore  that  fitted  the  free  and  un¬ 
trammelled  life  of  these  prairies. 

The  guitar  was  and  is  the  musical  instrument  of  the  gaucho,  and  the  slow  measured 
dance  and  the  soft  singing  of  the  payador,  or  minstrel,  who  was  renowned  far  and 
wide  in  the  pampa  world,  was  a  notable  part  of  these  celebrations.  These  songs  were 
fdled  with  all  the  sentiment  and  sadness  of  the  Spanish-Indian  stock,  and  they  spoke 
of  love  and  danger,  often  ending  in  a  fierce  combat  between  two  rival  minstrels. 

The  gauchos  of  Argentina  to-day  are  fond  of  telling  about  one  of  these  poetical 
tournaments  which  seems  emblematical  in  its  delineation  of  the  present-day  con¬ 
dition  of  the  members  of  this  picturesque  race  of  men. 

Santos  Viga,  who  is  to  the  gauchos  the  Homer  of  the  pampa,  entered  into  the  lists 
of  minstrelsy  against  Juan  Sinropa,  who  is  known  among  the  plainsmen  as  the  Devil. 
As  the  story  goes,  Santos  Viga,  overcome  by  his  opponent  and  unable  to  bear  the 
disgrace  of  defeat,  mounted  his  horse  and  disappeared  into  the  boundless  level  wastes 
of  the  Argentine  prairies,  never  more  to  return.  It  is  said  that  the  shepherds  of  the 
jilains  often  see  in  fancy  this  ancient  minstrel  mounted  on  a  dark  steed  and  galloping 
over  the  pampa  in  the  chilly  moonlight,  holding  a  loose  rein  on  the  mane  of  his  mount, 
and  bearing  his  guitar  on  his  shoulder. 

It  would  seem  less  illusory  to  recognize  in  this  pampian  Mephistopheles,  as  one 
modern  writer  has  done,  the  modern  spirit  of  the  new  Argentine  city,  which  has  come 
to  meet  the  gaucho  face  to  face,  armed  with  no  primitive  lariat  and  weapon,  but 
equipped  with  all  that  modernity  and  industry  can  furnish.  Even  the  bravery  of  the 
gaucho  can  not  stand  single-handed  before  the  march  of  the  world’s  science.  He  has 
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accepted  defeat  and  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  nne(|ual  contest.  In  another  quarter 
of  a  century  it  will  he  as  ditlicult  to  lind  him  in  Argentina  as  to-day  it  is  ditlicult 
to  tind  the  North  American  frontiersman,  like  Daniel  Boone,  Kit  Carson,  and  their 
reckless  audacious  followers.  As  he  pa.s.ses  he  will  leave  a  chapter  of  interesting 
frontier  hi.story  for  future  "enerations,  and  in  his  nature  he  will  furnish  a  mirror  in 
which  is  reflected  clearly  some  of  the  outstandinff  characteristics  dominating  the 
primitive  stock  from  which  the  modern  desc'endentsof  the  progressive  South  American 
Ilepuhlic  have  sprung. 

The  Uruguayan  gaucho  resembles  his  neighhor  in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  especially 
in  his  love  for  blooded  horses,  his  audacity,  and  the  power  of  endurance  stimulated 
by  his  ever-present  mate.  His  fighting  instincts  have  been  more  fully  developed, 
for  it  was  men  of  this  class  who  fought  under  the  leadership  of  Artigas,  the  hero  of 
Uruguay,  for  the  independence  of  this  Reiiuhlic.  The.se  plainsmen  have  been  in 
many  bloody  encounters  with  neighboring  Stales,  and  their  patriot i.sm  and  sense  of 
honor  and  hosi)itality  are  tinquestioned. 

As  one  travels  northward  the  gaucho  type  becomes  different,  and  in  south  Brazil  he 
is  hardly  distinguishable  at  times  from  the  landowner  and  the  big  fazenda  proprietor, 
who  often  assumes  the  poncho,  sombrero,  and  the  baggy  trousers  tbombachos)  of  the 
Brazilian  cowboy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Brazilian  Stale  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul  are 
fond  of  calling  their  State  term  gaucho — the  land  of  the  gauchos.  Here  the  cowboy 
is  coming  into  his  own  as  the  great  .section  is  beginning  anew  its  modern  industry 
of  freezing  meat,  and  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  on  an  enormous  scale.  He 
is  still  the  dashing,  picturcsejue  figure  which  one  sees  in  the  countries  farther  south, 
though  not  afraid  of  civilization,  and  de.stined  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  huge  cattle  lands  of  Matto  Grosso,  Minas  (Jeraes,  and  Kio  Grande 
do  Sul.  His  food  is  the  Brazilian  .rorr/uc- dried  beef — the  mate  of  Parana,  black 
beans,  and  mandioca.  The  cattlemen  are  called  sometimes  raqueros  in  Brazil.  Their 
future  is  filled  with  promise,  and  south  Brazil  with  its  rolling  plains  is  their  paradi.se. 

Thus  do  we  lind  the  guacho  hardy  jiioneer  and  distinctive  type,  to  whom  South 
American  historians  will  give  in  the  future  much  of  the  praise  for  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the.se  vast  domains.  The  modern  agriculturist  with  science  and  with  train¬ 
ing  will  take  up  ere  long  the  reins  tliat  mu.st  neccs.sarily  fall  from  the  hands  of  these 
horsemen  of  the  .southern  pampa.  Again  we  would  as.sert  our  conviction  that  the 
succe.ssors  of  the  gauchos  and  of  the  rural  herdsmen  of  these  rich,  rolling  prairie  farms 
and  estancias  may  be,  and  by  a  kind  of  continental  right,  should  be,  the  Americans 
who  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  primitive  agricitltural  development  and  become 
capable  of  intelligent  leadership  of  a  new  race  of  agriculturalists  among  these 
new  Republics. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  GUATEMALA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  MINISTER. 

The  gentleman  on  the  right  is  Trosident  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  the  one  on  the  left  is 
lion.  William  11.  Leavell,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Guatemala.  The  photograph  was  taken  upon  the  occasion  when  thousands  of  the  people  gathered  at 
“  La  Palma,”  the  summer  home  of  the  President,  to  demonstrate  their  gratitude  for  the  splendid  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  alleviating  the  suffering  caused  by  the  earthquake  which  devastated  the 
city  of  Guatemala  last  winter. 


Courttfiy  of  Tho  Grace  Log. 


CELEBRATIXC:  THE  ANNIVEKSARY  OF  PERrVIANlINI)EI>ENI)EN('E  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Tlie  2sth  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  Peruvian  independence,  was  formally  celehraled  in  New  York  City  by  a  luncheon  given  in  one  of  the  private  banquet  rooms  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Seftor  Juan  Vicente'  Farf4ii,  of  the  West  Coast  Department  of  W.  K.  (irace  A  Co.,  conceived  the'idea,  and  through  his  eflorts  a  group  of  distinguished  Peruvian  citizens 
re.sident  in  New  York  were  reunited  in  this  happy  manner  to  is'lebrate  the  birth  of  freedom  in  their  country.  The  national  anthem  of  Peru  was  played  by  the  orchestra  engaged 
for  the  oeea-sion,  .several  stanzas  being  sung  by  the  enthu.siastic  participants  of  the  feast.  The  principal  speakers  of  the  occasion  were  Sefior  Karfin  and  Sefior  Don  Federico 
Pezet,  former  minister  of  Peru  to  the  United 'States. 


I*aoto.  by  Ilarrlti  &  Ewing. 

SENOK  DON  K.  CAMILO  DIAZ,  FIKST  SECKETAKY  OF  THE 
JIONDUKAX  LEGATION. 

Sifior  Don.  K.  Camilo  Diaz  has  filled  a  nr.mix'r  of  imporlanf  posilions  in  the 
fori'itm  service  of  his  country.  In  Hill  he  was  appointed  Consul  General  of 
Honduras  in  New  York;  in  1913  he  represented  his  country  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Contn'ess  of  .Scluxil  llyttiene  helil  at  Hutlalo;  and  I  he  same  year  at 
another  inte:n  ilional  cemptess  held  in  Chicatto.  In  litl.i  he  was  appointed 
on  the  Honduran  Commission  to  the  1‘anama-l’aeific  International  Expo¬ 
sition,  and  since  then  has  Ixtim  First  Secretary  and  at  times  Chatg6 
d’Atlaires  of  the  legation  at  Washington. 
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MEXICAN  OFFICIALS  VISITING  WASHINGTON. 

Scnor  Don  I’astor  Kouaix,  Soerotary  of  AfTricuIturc  and  Development  (Fomcnfo)  of  the  Republieof  Mexico,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  associates  in  that  Department,  has  come 
to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  officials  of  the  Department  of  .\griculture  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  various  important  matters  relating  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  two  countries,  but  especially  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  cooperative  measures  looking  toward  the  control  and  eradication  of  the  pink  boll 
weavil,  which  has  recently  menaced  the  cotton  crop  in  certain  sections  of  Mexico  and  in  Texas.  The  members  of  the  group  pictured  aliove  are,  reading  from  left  to  right: 
Sr.  Don  Federico  F.  Cdrdenas,  secretary  to  the  mission;  Mr.  Clarence  Ousicy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Scnor  Don  Josd  Diivallon, 
the  Mexican  Director  of  Agriculture:  Seflor  Dr.  Juan  B.  Rojo,  counselor  of  the  Mexican  Embassy:  Seftor  Don  Pastor  Roiiaix,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Development  of 
Mexieo.  Don  Igoacio  LOi>ox  Bancalri,  Mexican  Director  of  Irrigation,  is  also  a  member  of  the  mission,  but  was  not  with  the  party  when  the  above  photo  was  taken. 


Courtesy  of  El  Esiudiante  LatinO'Americano,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 


A  GROUP  OF  TYPICAL  LATIN-AMEKICAN  STUDENTS. 


The  above  Rroup  of  Latin-American  students,  photoRraphod  at  a  summer  camp  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  is  composed  of  represmtatives  of  eight  different  American  Ropui)lics. 
They  are,  standing,  I’.  K.  de  la  Peiia  (Mexico);  do  la  Puente  (Peni);  J.  P.  Itibeiro  (Itrazil):  Sr.  Kodriguez  (Uruguay):  A.  Kspyo  (Peru):  P.  V.  Shaw  (Hrazil):  those 
seated  are  M.  Martin  (Brazil);  E.  Noguera  (Mexico):  L.  Tirapegui  (Chile);  F.  G.  Prieto,  jr.  (Salvador);  C.  1>.  llurrey  (United  States);  J.  V.  Moflach  (Cuba);  It.  MfSndcz 
(Mexico);  and  A.  Solari  (Chile). 
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TIIK  CUI/riVATIOX  OF  COTTOX  IX  PAHAOUAY. 

Amonji;  tlio  slii])lo  ajiricultural  products  of  I*rtra»'uay  capable  of 
|)ro(luctivo  commercial  development,  cotton,  perhaps,  occupies  the 
first  rank,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  local 
markets,  a  vast  (plant  ity  is  needed  in  tlie  neiiihboring  South  American 
Uepuhlics,  such,  for  instance,  as  Arj^entina  and  Uruguay,  to  say’ 
nothing  of  the  great  European  demand.  According  to  the  most 
ndiahle  statistics  obtainable  there  were  in  Paraguay  in  1S86  only 
about  11)0, ()()()  to  2()(),()t)()  cotton  plants  in  the  entire  country,  the 
development  remaining  almost  stationary  until  1901,  when  the 
number  of  jilants  increased  to  some  IlOO, ()()(),  juoducing  about  40, ()()() 
kilos  of  (“otton.  In  1904  the  Agricultural  Hank  of  Asuncion  began 
a  jiropaganda  looking  to  an  increase  in  the  cotton  cultivation  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  this  propaganda  has  been  kept  up  with  more  or  less 
success  until  the  present  time. 

A  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
Republic  is  that  the  cotton  jilant  indigenous  to  the  region  lives  and 
produces  for  from  10  to  12  years  without  replanting.  The  one  thing 
that  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Paraguay 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  inadecjuate  transportation  facilities 
from  the  best  cotton-producing  zones  to  the  markets.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  being  overcome  by  the  construction  of  public  highways,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  improvement  of  fluvial  transportation.  In  parts  of 
the  country  the  red-colored  soil  is  <piite  noticeable.  This  soil,  wliich 
has  a  clayey  base,  contains  a  small  })ercenlage  of  iron  and  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  lime,  which  render  it  not  only  highly  desirable  for  the 
production  of  cotton,  but  also  most  valuable  for  the  growing  of 
tobacco,  since  the  finest  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  grown  on  similar  soil. 

During  the  present  year  the  scarcity  of  jute  bagging  for  packing 
purposes  has  hampered  the  cotton  producers  of  the  country  in 
obtaining  covering  for  cotton  bales,  but  this  is  only  a  temporary 
condition,  and,  as  jirices  are  good  and  wiU  probably  remain  high 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  prospects  are  that  a  much  greater  acreage 
will  be  planted  to  cotton  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  cotton 
industry  of  the  Republic  will  steadily  develop  in  importance  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 
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THE  TEXTILE  IXDl’STRY  OF  HRAZIL. 

'Pho  rocoiit  expositions  of  Brazilian  textiles,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  show 
the  j^reat  importanee  of  this  industry,  and  that  Brazilian  inanufae- 
turers  are  now  reaching  out  for  a  portion  of  the  textile  commerce  of 
the  near-hv  South  American  countries.  Tlie  total  value  of  the 
annual  textile  output  of  Brazil  with  its  1  ,.500, ()()()  sj)indles  is,  in 
round  numhers,  .S20t),000,000.  Tliese  expositions  have  tiemonstrated 
both  to  importers  and  consumers  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  that 
tliey  do  not  have  to  go  to  Europe  and  the  I’nited  States  for  a  supply 
of  certain  textiles  largely  in  use  in  South  America,  since  they  can 
obtain  them  in  the  markets  of  Brazil  almost  at  their  very  doors. 

THE  COSTA  RICAX  PETROLEUM  BELT. 

Becent  investigations  in  Costa  Ifica  indicate  that  jwtroleum  will 
soon  he  produced  in  that  country  in  commercial  (piantities.  Con¬ 
siderable  prospecting  work  is  now  being  done  and  reports  from  the 
|)etroleum  fields  are  to  the  effect  that  oil  will  soon  be  obtainable  in 
that  country  in  suflicient  (piantities  not  only  to  satisfy  the  demands 
for  local  consumption  but  also  h'ave  a  surplus  for  export.  A  con- 
c('ssion  was  recently  granted  to  American  capitalists  to  systematically 
jirospect  for  jietroleum  in  the  Provinces  of  (’artago,  Alajuela,  lleirdia, 
and  San  dosi'*,  with  the  privilege,  should  oil  be  found  in  paying  (pian- 
tities  on  tlie  prospected  projierties,  to  lay  pipe  lines  and  operate 
refineries. 

RAILWAY  COXSTKUCTIOX  IX  CHILE. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  construction  or  pro])os(‘d  construction  of 
Chilean  railways  at  the  jiresimt  time  may  be  divided  into  tliree  sc'c- 
tions  or  groups — namely,  the  northern,  the  c(‘ntral,  and  tlie  southern. 

The  northern  section  includes  the  completion  of  the  Northern 
Longitudinal  Railway  from  Zapiga  to  Arica,  the  standardizing  of 
tlie  gauge  of  the  Arica  to  C’ahu’a  line,  the  building  of  new  branches 
to  a  numlu'r  of  imjiortant  jiorts  which  now  lack  railway  communi¬ 
cation  in  northern  ('bile,  and  the  changing  of  the  northern  system  of 
railways  to  a  1 -meter  gauge. 

In  the  central  s(H*tion  jilaiis  have  Ix'en  made  to  build  a  short  line 
from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  via  (’asablanca,  and  for  changing  the 
railway  now  existing  between  Valparaiso  and  the  national  cajiital 
into  a  line  propi'lh'd  by  ek'ctric  jiower.  In  addition  to  this,  jilans 
are  being  considert'd  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  encircle 
the  city  of  Santiago,  a  railway  from  Paine  to  Talagaiite,  and  a  road 
from  Santiago  to  Los  Andes,  via  Chacabuco,  or,  in  liini  thereof,  the 
making  of  change's  in  the  pri'sent  liiu's,  so  that  the  Trans-Andine 
Railway,  via  Uspallata,  and  the  Northern  Longitudinal  Railway  may 
have  direct  communication  with  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 
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The  railways  of  the  southern  section,  which  embrace  the  richest 
agricultural  part  of  the  Repuhlit — a  zone  easily  capable  of  sustainin<; 
from  8, 000, ()()()  to  1 0,000,000  peo])le — should  he  extended,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  railway  engineers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  permanent 
feeders  of  the  Southern  Longitudinal  Railway.  Brandi  lines — such, 
for  instance,  as  Selva  Obscura  to  C'uracautin,  and  (’ajon  to  Llaima — 
have  brought  a  considerable  influx  of  pojndation  into  the  districts 
which  they  traverse  and  have  therefore  largely  compensated  the 
Government  for  its  outlay  in  building  these  lines  and,  judging  from 
the  attitude  of  the  principal  railway  officials  of  the  country,  have  pre¬ 
disposed  it  to  continue  railway-construction  work  in  southern  Chile, 
provided  funds  and  materials  can  he  obtained  for  this  purpose.  The 
jiroposed  lines  in  this  section  of  the  Republic  most  urgently  needed 
are  the  ones  from  Freire  to  Cunco,  Loncoche  to  Villarrica,  l^nion  to 
Lake  Ranco,  Osorno  to  Lake  Puyahue,  ami  Rio  Negro  to  Maullin. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  STATISTICS  OF  PERU. 

A  decree  issued  by  President  Jose  Pardo,  under  date  of  June  7, 
1908,  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Internal  Statistics  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Fomento.  This  bureau  is  to  consist  of 
two  sections — namely,  one  relating  to  population,  births,  and  deaths, 
public  instruction,  sanitation,  etc.,  and  the  other  to  national  economy, 
incluiling  geographic  statistics,  statistics  concerning  the  jiroduction, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  jiroducts,  and  statistics  of  public 
finance.  The  personnel  of  the  bureau  is  to  be  composed  of  a  director, 
a  secretary  and  librarian,  two  chiefs  of  sections,  and  such  additional 
help  as  may  be  required. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  MEXICO. 

The  consul  general  of  Mexico  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  has  compiled 
figures  showing  that  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  Spain  during  the 
second  half  of  1917  consisted  of  exports  from  Spain  to  Mexico  amount¬ 
ing  in  weight  to  7,J  10,704  kilos  and  imports  into  Spain  of  Mexican 
products  of  1,4.49, 755  kilos.  The  imports  into  Mexico  from  Spain 
in  the  order  of  their  imj)ortance  were  as  follows:  Woven  fabrics, 
wines,  preserved  foods,  cigarette  paper,  cider,  liijuors  and  brandies, 
books,  medicines,  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  soaj)  and  perfumery, 
dried  fruits,  paper  and  paper  products,  iron  manufactures,  cotton 
wicks,  olives,  notions  and  jewelry,  almonds,  machinery  and  })arts 
thereof,  thread,  hats,  furniture,  buttons,  sandals,  cork,  hazelnuts, 
canes  and  umbrellas,  food  pastes,  fans,  toys,  confectionery,  playing 
cards,  and  cayenne  jiepper,  in  all  to  the  value  of  7,0.47,511  pesetas 
(peseta  =  . SO.  194  par),  and  additional  sundiy  articles  to  the  amount 
of  274,194  pesetas.  Of  the  exports  of  Mexico  to  Spain  the  principal 
were  coffee,  broomroot,  dyewoods,  castor  oil,  henequen,  cacao,  and 
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a  miiiibor  of  other  jiroducts.  The  exports  from  Spain  to  Mexico 
were  made  principally  through  the  ports  of  Barcelona,  Santander, 
Bilbao,  and  Cadiz. 

SALES  OF  STOCK  IN  ARGENTINA  IN  1917. 

According  to  data  published  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Statistics  of  the  Argentine  Government,  the  sales  made  at  the 
Liniers  and  Matanzas  markets  in  1917  consisted  of  1,375,925  head  of 
horned  cattle  valued  at  155,087,014  pesos,  national  currency  (paper 
])esos  =  $0.4245  par),  and  2,427,505  head  of  sheep  valued  at  38,257,089 
])esos,  national  currency.  During  the  same  period  148,848  head  of 
hogs  were  sold.  The  total  value  of  these  three  products — namely, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs — in  round  numbers,  sold  in  1917  at  the  mar¬ 
kets  referred  to,  aggregated  about 200,000,000  pesos,  national  currenc}’. 

CUBAN  EXPORTS  OF  ORES  IN  1917. 

Tlie  exports  of  mineral  products  from  Cuba  in  the  fiscal  year 
191G-  17,  according  to  figures  published  by  Mercurio,  a  daily  commercial 
newspaper  of  Ilabana,  consisted  of  730,526  metric  tons  (ton  =  2,204.6 
pounds),  valued  at  $12,051,843,  as  compared  with  945,281  metric 
tons,  valued  at  $6,993,904,  in  the  fiscal  year  1915-16.  During  the 
A’cars  referred  to  all  of  these  shijiments  went  to  the  United  States. 

In  1916-17  Cuba  shijiped  to  the  United  States  580,280  metric  tons 
of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $1,746,870;  115,036  metric  tons  of  copper  ore, 
valued  at  $9,829,938;  34,741  metric  tons  of  manganese  ores,  valued 
at  .$462,806;  and  469  metric  tons  of  asphalt,  valued  at  $12,229.  The 
iron  and  manganese  ores  were  shipped  ])rincipally  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  Nipc,  the  copper  ores  from  Manzanillo,  Santiago,  and 
Ilabana,  and  the  asphalt  from  Caibarien  and  Cardenas. 


ARGFATINK  REPrilLIC. 

Tli(*  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Fiiiaiiee  of  the  Arjjeiitine  (Jovernment 
shows  that  the  noneonsolidated  del)t  of  the  Argentine  Kepnhlie  on 
Deeeinher  .‘fl,  11H7,  was  oS7,7i)t),71d  pesos,  national  enrrenev. 

The  Argentine  Finhassy  in  Wasliington  lias  heen  authorized  hy 
the  (loverninent  to  have  dies  made  for  the  minting  of  15, 175, 1)00 
nickel  coins  of  the  denomination  of  20  centavos,  25,S25,.‘184  of  the 
denomination  of  10  centavos,  and  25,t)00,000  of  the  denomination  of 
5  centavos.  Thesi*  coins  an*  to  he  east  hy  the  Argentine  mint  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  2.‘121  of  Deeeinher  4,  1S05,  and 
will  he  placed  in  circulation  hy  the  ('onversion  Bank,  as  provided  for 
in  law  5504  of  Septemher  20,  ISiXi. 

BHAZIL. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  federal  government,  according  to  figures 
imhlished  hy  the  Department  of  ('ommerce,  was  on  Deceni!)er31, 1017, 
S5()1,07S,142,  on  which  there  is  an  annual  interest  charge  of  about 
850,000,000,  and  the  foreign  indehtedness  of  the  individual  States 
and  of  the  municipalities  at  the  hegimiing  of  1010  amounted  to 
8501,110,570. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  during  the  last  few  years  Bra¬ 
zilian  finances  have  shown  a  decided  improvement,  the  deficit  in  the 
budget,  which  in  1015  was  reduceil  to  854,548,000,  disappeared 
altogether  in  1010.  The  credit  of  the  country  abroad  has  greatly 
Improved  and  money  at  home  is  more  plentiful.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  tlie  amount  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Brazil  is  8700,- 
000,000. 

CUBA. 

The  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  which  has  heen  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
(hihan  (lovernment  since  the  bank  was  founded  in  1001,  obtained  the 
contract  for  the  preparation  of  the  new  issue  of  ('uhan  coins,  the  mint¬ 
age  of  which  was  done  in  Philadelphia  hy  courtesy  of  the  American 
(loverumeut  in  lt)15  and  1016.  In  nM)5  this  hank  organized  a  de¬ 
partment  for  the  making  of  agricultural  loans,  and  initiated  thes\'stem 
of  taking  sugar  as  a  collateral  in  lending  moiuw  to  jiarties  interested 
in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  To 
facilitate  these  transactions  branches  were  established  in  the  jirincipal 
agricultural  centers  of  the  Republic,  and  there  are  now  45  of  these 
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hraiiclies  in  operation  on  tlie  islaiul.  The  turnover  l)usiness  of  this 
hank  in  1917  ajjgregated  .S4, 417, ()()(), ()()(). 

The  general  expense  budget  of  tlie  Kepuhlie  of  Honduras  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  1918-19  is  put  at  6,471,661  pesos  (peso  =  80.7234).  The 
jirincipal  estimated  sources  of  the  revenue  in  pesos  are  as  follows; 
Imports,  2,200,000;  exports,  370,000;  tax  on  aguardiente,  l,o00,000; 
tax  on  sealed  paper  and  stamps,  l.'i0,000;  postal,  telegrajdi,  and  cable 
receipts,  219,000;  tax  on  land  products,  r2o,000;  national  railways, 
534,000;  road  tax,  430,000,  and  other  revenues,  943,661. 

I'lirOUAY. 

Tlie  Republic  of  Uruguay,  with  an  area  of  73,172  sipiare  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  1,500,000  is,  considering  its  size  and  the  numlier 
of  its  inhabitants,  one  of  the  great  food-producing  nations  of  tin* 
world.  So  large  is  the  excess  of  jiroduction  of  meat  and  cereal 
products  over  tlie  (piantities  reipiired  to  supjdy  the  home  demands 
that  any  disarrangement  of  oversea  transjiortation,  such  as  the  lack 
of  bottoms  caused  by  the  world  war,  is  keenly  felt,  and  would,  if  long 
continued,  have  a  disastrous  effect  ujion  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Such  a  condition  a  few  months  ago  was  threatening  this  jirogressive 
South  American  Republic.  That  the  statesmen  of  Uruguay  are  far 
sighted  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  kept  their  country’s 
finances  on  a  gold  basis.  The  ITuginnan  peso,  which  is  worth 
81.0342  par,  trends  constanth'  upward,  and  the  credit  of  the  Itu- 
guayan  (lovernment  stands  in  the  front  rank  in  the  financial  centers 
of  the  world. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I'ruguay  has  not  been  a  lending  nation. 
The  effects  of  the  Eurojiean  war  gave  it  an  oiiportunity  to  lend  credit 
to  a  number  of  the  allied  countries  such,  for  instance,  as  England, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Italy.  These  countries  need  the  sur- 
jilus  foodstuffs  of  Uruguay.  Some  months  ago  negotiations  were  begun 
by  the  Uruguayan  tlovernment  to  furnish  credits  of  apjiroximateh' 
815,000,000  to  each  of  these  nations.  These  negotiations  have  been 
completed  with  England  and  France,  are  in  progress  with  Italy,  and 
the  credit  to  the  Ihiited  States  is  based  upon  conditions  substantially 
as  follows:  The  Rank  of  the  Rejnihlic  in  Montevideo  is  authorized 
to  open  credits  to  exporters  of  Uruguayan  ])roducts  at  5  jier  cent 
annual  interest  up  to  815,000,000,  against  deposits  of  notes  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  of  the  Ihiited  States  made  in  an  American  hank 
satisfactory  to  tlie  Bank  of  the  Reinihlic.  Tlie  United  States  guar¬ 
antees  the  conversion  into  gold  of  the  notes  dejiosited  as  well  as  the 
shipjiing  of  the  gold  to  Uruguay  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  peace  agreement  terminating  the  present  war.  The  Bank  of  the 
Republic  in  Montevideo  is  authorized  to  issue  hank  notes  for  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  United  States’  loan. 
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Ill  this  uiii(ju(‘  and  ori<;iual  inaiinor  Uruguay  has  not  only  solvod 
her  pressing  financial  problems,  hut  has  also  insured  an  outlet  for 
the  transportation  of  her  meats  and  cereals,  since  the  allied  nations 
referred  to  will  sec  that  vessels  are  made  available  to  carry  Uru¬ 
guayan  foodstuffs  to  the  allied  armies  in  Europe  now  so  nobly  battling 
in  the  interest  of  mankind  for  the  lilierty  and  peace  of  the  world. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  « 


Extension  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  exjieditious  and  amicable 
adjustment  of  misunderstandings  that  occur  in  international  trade 
is  one  of  the  concrete  accomplishments  that  came  from  the  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference  of  191i5.  Delegates  from  Argentina 
at  that  time  suggested  the  desirability  of  arrangements  such  as  had 
been  suggested  by  United  States  delegates  at  the  International  Con¬ 
gresses  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  held  at  London,  Boston,  and 
Paris.  The  suggestion  was  at  once  adopted,  and  when  the  Argen¬ 
tine  delegates  returned  home  they  carried  the  complete  draft  for 
an  agreement  between  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio  de  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  agreement 
and  the  detailed  plan  were  formally  declared  in  force  on  April  10, 
1916. 

The  essence  and  tlic  novelty  of  the  plan  lie  in  two  representative 
commercial  (»rganizations  binding  themselves  to  encourage  the  use 
of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  that  arise  in  the  commerce 
between  their  countries.  They  go  further,  too,  for  they  cooperatively 
and  jointly  provide  facilities  in  each  country  to  which  merchants 
may  have  immediate  recourse,  and  give  to  arbitration  proceedings 
such  a  setting  that  impartial  adjudication  is  assui’od.  Finally,  they 
pledge  the  exercise  of  their  influence  to  have  merchants  abide  by 
awards  as  to  which  they  can  urge  no  substantial  objection.  No  effort 
is  spared  to  assure  to  each  ])arty  to  an  arbitration  proceeding  that  the 
award  will  be  thoroughly  impartial,  and  will  be  based  upon  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  pertinent  circumstance.  The  details  of  the  plan  arc 
under  constant  study  in  connection  with  the  experience  which  is 
gained  in  its  use,  in  order  that  in  every  particular  the  arrangements 
may  accord  with  the  necessities  of  commercial  intercourse. 

This  plan  has  been  put  to  the  test.  Two  cases  have  been  under 
consideration  at  Buenos  Aires.  Regarding  them  complete  details 
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have  not  yet  reached  this  country.  Two  cases  have  also  arisen  here, 
and  both  are  already  concluded.  The  expedition  that  is  attained 
ai)|iears  through  the  circumstance  that  in  both  instances  the  award 
was  announced  upon  the  day  when  the  hearings  ended.  One  of  these 
cases  was  concluded  in  May.  The  other  arose  out  of  a  contract  made 
in  May;  the  goods  were  shipped  from  Buenos  Aires  in  May;  they 
reached  the  United  States  in  June;  and  the  arbitration  that  resulted 
liad  been  completed  before  the  end  of  July. 

Expenses  of  general  administration  are  paid  by  the  organizations 
tliemselves.  Only  the  expenses  directly  connected  with  a  case  fall 
upon  the  merchants.  These  expenses  are  negligible.  In  the  fii’st 
case  they  amounted  to  ScS3..50,  winch  the  award  declared  should  be 
shared  equally.  In  the  second  case  they  were  .‘544. 

Existence  of  the  plan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio 
de  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  in  itself  proved  valuable  to  the  reciprocal  trade  of  Argentina  and 
the  United  States.  Merchants  have  felt  free  to  proceed  with  knowl¬ 
edge  that  if  difficulties  developed  means  were  ready  for  their  imme¬ 
diate,  inexpensive,  and  fair  solution.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  need 
for  recourse  to  the  power  that  exists  to  arrange  for  arbitration  where 
either  party  does  not  wish  to  abide  by  his  contract  to  submit  a  con¬ 
troversy  to  arbitration.  In  every  instance  the  parties  have  them¬ 
selves  chosen  their  own  arbitrators,  and  have  forthwith  complied 
with  the  awards  that  have  been  made. 

Successful  demonstration  of  the  plan  in  connection  with  Argentine- 
United  States  trade  is  leading  to  its  use  as  a  model  for  similar  ar¬ 
rangements  with  representative  commercial  organizations  in  other 
Latin-American  countries.  This  year,  on  May  16,  an  agreement  for 
arbitration  in  the  reciprocal  trade  of  ITruguay  and  the  United  States 
was  formally  signed  by  the  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Montevideo,  and 
selection  of  the  personnel  for  the  administrative  committees  and  the 
official  lists  of  arbitrators  is  now  in  progress.  Similar  agreements  are 
under  consideration  between  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  representative  commercial  organizations  in  at  least  two 
other  countries  of  South  America. 

The  new  principles  of  commercial  arbitration  which  have  been 
developed  and  applied  in  relation  to  important  parts  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  undoubtedly  bo  presented  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
as  suitable  for  use  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  all  countries. 
These  principles  include  a  high  degree  of  mutuality  in  all  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  pledge  of  good  faith  and  support  from  national  bodies 
representative  of  the  best  traditions  and  the  highest  ideals  of  mer¬ 
chants.  In  effect,  assurance  is  given  in  advance  that  provision 
exists  to  protect  any  trader  from  breaches  of  good  faith  or  other 
76922— 18— Bull.  2 - 8 
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dereliction  on  tlie  part  of  any  chance  iiulividnal  wlio  ventures  to 
depart  from  the  standards  of  Ids  countrymen. 

The  mutuality  lies  in  the  joint  action  of  the  commercial  bodies  at 
each  step.  The  United  States  supervisory  committee,  for  e.xample, 
contains  nominees  of  the  Bolsa  de  ('omercio  de  Buenos  Aires  as  well 
as  of  the  Xational  (diamher  of  (’ommerce  here,  and  the  Buenos  Aires 
committee  is  chosen  in  reciprocal  manner.  Similar  procedure  is  used 
in  choosinj;;  both  the  United  States  and  the  Arj;entine  oflicial  lists  of 
arbitrators.  The  mutual  confidence  thus  engendered  is  reflected  in 
the  personnel  that  is  chosen.  The  Argentine  section  of  the  United 
States  oflicial  list  of  arbitrators  includes  such  names  as  Elihu  Boot, 
Henry  W.  Taft,  Welding  King,  and  dohn  Barrett.  The  United  States 
section  includes  Alba  B.  Johnson,  E.  II.  Outerhridge,  Jacob  II.  Schiff, 
and  Theodore  X.  Vail.  The  personnel  at  Buenos  Aires  is  no  less 
distinguislied. 

.Vrhitration  was  not  earlier  unknown  in  international  trade, 
especially  in  stajiles;  hut  it  arose  by  virtue  of  contracts  which  re- 
(pdred  that  disputes  he  submitted  to  adjudication  under  the  rules 
of  a  designatc'd  body,  up<tn  which  a  huyi'r  or  s(‘ller  of  anotlier  nation¬ 
ality  might  have  no  repn'sc'iitation.  The  jilan  which  resulted  from 
the  financial  conference  of  IPlo  gives  to  both  buyers  and  sellers 
representation  at  (‘acli  stage  of  arl)itiation  procedure.  At  the  same 
time,  it  in  no  way  jirevents  adjudication  by  merchants  who  aic 
familiar  witli  tlie  technicalities  and  peculiarities  of  tlie  special  trade 
that  is  involved,  since  the  jiarties  are  always  encouraged  to  select 
their  own  arbitrators.  Whatever  their  choice,  however,  the  element 
of  genuine  representation  for  hotli  l)uyer  and  seller  is  present  in  the 
sujiervising  committee. 


LEGISLATION 


VE.NEZrELA. 


The  law  enacted  by  congress  on  May  Jl,  191S,  concerning  tlie 
organization  of  companies  in  foreign  countries  was  ju-omulgated  by 
the  President  of  the  Kepu1)lic  on  June  4  last,  ('omjianies  organized 
abroad  and  which  have  for  their  principal  oliject  tlie  exploitation 
of  commerce  and  industry  in  Venezuela  shall  he  considered  m  all 
their  operations  as  national  companies  and  sliall  comjily  with  the 
reipiirements  jirescrihed  by  articles  294,  295,  and  296  of  the  ('om- 
inercial  (\)de.  Companies  of  the  class  referred  to  now  organized  and 
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which  have  not  yet  complied  with  the  recpiirements  mentioned  in 
the  forcj'oiiif'  shall  do  so  within  six  months  after  the  promnl<;atiou 
of  this  law.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  formalities  will  subject 
the  offendinj;  oomi)anies  to  the  same  lejral  ))enalties  as  those  which 
would  he  incurred  under  similar  circumstances  by  companies  orfjan- 
ized  in  Venezuela,  and  the  ollicei-s  of  such  companies  are  responsil)le, 
individually  and  jointly,  for  the  oblijjations  contracted  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers.  (V)mj)anies  orf^anized  in  other  countries  and  which 
only  do  business  in  Venezuela,  and  those  which  desire  to  establish 
ajrencies,  branches,  or  exploitations  which  do  not  constitute  their 
principal  object,  as  well  as  insurance  companies,  shall  continue  to 
be  ffoverned  by  Section  IX,  Title  II,  Book  I  of  the  Commercial  Code. 
The  National  Government  will  not  contract  any  service  nor  exploita¬ 
tion  ill  the  Ile|)ublic  with  forei<in  com])anies  that  have  not  previousl}' 
complied  with  such  formalities  as  are  required  m  each  case  under 
the  laws  of  Venezuela,  nor  will  it  authorize  them  to  transfer  any 
contract  whatsoever. 

On  rlune  4,  1!)1S,  the  new  railway  concession  law,  enacted  by  con- 
j^ress  on  May  25  last,  was  promulj'ated.  Concessions  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  railways  in  Venezuela  shall  be  obtained 
by  means  of  contracts  made  by  the  Executiv'e  with  domestic  and 
forei<;n  companies  and  with  individuals.  The  Government  will  not 
'Guarantee  any  interest  whatever  on  capital  invested  in  railways,  and 
the  concessions  shall  not  be  transferred  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any 
foreign  Government,  and  the  consent  of  the  Executive  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  validity  of  transfers  made  to  jirivate  parties.  Every 
railway  concession  must  contain  the  constitutional  clause  which  pre¬ 
scribes  that  doubts  and  controversies  which  may  arise  concerning 
the  contract  shall  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  Venezuela  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  without,  for  any  cause  whatever,  giving 
rise  to  foreign  claims.  The  railways  shall  have  a  standard  gauge  of 
1.07  meters,  but  contracts  may  be  made  for  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways  of  gauges  of  0.61,  0.915,  and  1.435  meters.  Concessions  may 
be  granted  for  exclusive  privileges  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  40  years 
forbidding  the  construction  of  other  railways  or  aerial  cables  within 
a  zone  of  not  more  than  20  kilometers  in  extent  on  each  sitle  of  the 
track.  The  Government  will  grant  to  railways  such  public  lands  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  right  of  way,  stations,  offices,  and  ware¬ 
houses,  and  a  greater  area  of  such  lands  for  colonization.  Railways 
will  also  be  allowed  the  following  franchises;  (a)  The  importation 
free  of  customs  duties  for  25  years  of  such  materials,  machinery, 
tools,  utensils,  and  fixtures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  conservation  of  the  line;  (b)  the  right  to  take  from 
the  forests  and  national  lands  the  timber  and  materials  necessary 
for  the  purposes  referred  to  in  the  foregoing;  and  (c)  permission  to 
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construct  private  tolo<jraph  and  telephone  lines.  This  law  repeals  all 
prior  contrary  laws  and  decrees  relatinj;  to  this  subject. 

The  law  passed  l)y  conjiress  on  May  24,  1918,  concerninj;  taxes  on 
salt  mines,  and  which  law  became  operative  on  July  1  last,  was 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  June  5,  1918. 

On  July  1,  1918,  the  law  of  June  22  last,  promuljjated  on  the  24th 
of  the  same  month,  specifvin*;  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  became  operative. 
Said  law  imposes  a  tax  of  1  centime  of  a  bolivar  on  each  cigarette 
of  cut  tobacco  made  in  Venezuela  and  7  liolivars  on  each  kilo,  gross 
weight,  on  cigarettes  imported  from  abroad. 

MEXICO. 

By  a  decree  of  July  31,  1918,  the  President  of  the  Kc'public  has 
modified  the  tarifT  of  import  duties  of  July  31,  191G,  with  resjiect  to 
certain  kinds  of  jiajx'r. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  May  18  last  the  President  of  the 
Itejmblic  has  c'stablislu'd  the  following  charges  for  the  sanitar}’  inspec¬ 
tion  of  stock  slaughtered  in  the  federal  district:  Two  pesos  per  head 
of  horiu'd  cattle,  1.20  ])esos  per  head  of  hogs,  and  20  centavos  per 
head  of  slu'ep  and  goats. 

On  July  11  last  the  ITesident  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree 
imposing  an  indirect  national  tax  on  telephones  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected  for  the  use  of  same. 

A  decree  of  June  7,  1918,  repeals  the  order  of  June  23,  1917,  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  on  the  consumption  of  eh'ctric  light  and  jiower. 

On  July  13  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  signed  the  law  for 
the  election  of  Federal  oflicers  recently  enactc'd  by  congi-ess. 


„  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  „ 

v* _  _ _ _ _  <;? 


;  andeduCATION 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 


Secondary  education  is  not  of  a  uniform  character  throughout 
Latin  America,  nor  is  this  to  be  expected,  since  Latin  America  com¬ 
prises  20  nations  which,  except  for  the  Spanish  language,  which  is 
common  to  IS  of  them,  have  characteristics  that  distinguish  each  of 
them  from  the  others,  due  to  their  particular  geographic  position, 
th<^  currents  of  immigration  they  have  received,  the  lack  of  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  peoples  of  the  different  Republics,  whose  bet¬ 
ter  acquaintance  with  each  other  has  been 'one  of  the  most  cherished 
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uims  of  tho  Pun  Amoricaii  movoiuont,  und  many  otlior  coinplox 
sociological  causes  which  need  not  he  enumerated.  Kach  of  these 
countries,  therefore,  jiresents  to  tlie  educator  a  ])ro])lein  jieculiar  to 
itself  and  different  from  that  of  the  others,  a  fact  which  is  d()uht- 
l(>ss  responsible  for  the  great  diversity  of  high-school  curricula  and 
of  educational  systems  generally. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  educational  systems  of 
Latin  American  countries  provide  a  different  arrangement  from  that 
which  obtains  in  the  United  States.  Here  the  high  school,  following 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  grammar  school,  coveivi  usually  a 
jieriod  of  four  veal’s  and  a  courses  of  study  more  or  less  jireparatorv 
to  the  college  courses  leading  to  the  various  bachelor  diigrees.  In 
Latin  America  the  course  of  the  secondary  schoid,  variously  called 
the  liceo,  colegio,  or  instituto,  covers  a  jieriod  generally  of  six  years, 
completing  a  coui’se  of  study  which  embraces,  broadly  speaking,  tla^ 
subjects  taught  in  the  four  years  of  high-school  work  plus  two  yiairs 
of  the  regular  college  work  in  the  United  States.  In  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  the  completion  of  the  secondary  course  provided 
by  the  liceo  or  colegio  entitles  the  student  to  the  bachelor’s  degree, 
while  in  others  additional  study  of  letters  and  philosojihv  in  a  uni- 
A'ersity  is  required. 

In  general  terms,  however,  it  may  he  said  that  in  Latin  America 
secondary  instruction  envoi’s  an  average  period  of  from  five  to  six 
years  and  follows  a  plan  of  studios  graded  from  abstract  to  concrete, 
Ix'ginning  with  mathematics  (advanced  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom¬ 
etry,  and  trigonometry),  followed  by  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
ending  with  the  natural  sciences,  such  as  zoology,  physiology,  and 
botany.  Philosophy  is  studied  in  the  last  year,  or  more  freipiently 
tho  last  two  years,  and  includes  logic  and  psychology.  An  im]iortant 
jdace  is  given  to  the  study  of  tho  mother  tongue’ — Portuguese  in 
llrazil,  French  in  Haiti,  and  vSiianish  in  the  remaining  Republics — 
which  usually  has  a  period  daily,  or  at  least  three  times  a  week,  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  being  complemented  in  the  last  two 
years  by  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  literature. 

English  and  French  are  generally  studied  two  or  three  years,  alter¬ 
nately,  while  German  is  offered  as  an  elective  in  three  or  four  Repub¬ 
lics  of  South  America.  Latin  is  still  taught,  but  only  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
Paraguay  (optional),  and  Venezuela  (elementary).  The  study  of 
Greek  is  limited  to  root  words  in  El  Salvador,  Mexico,  and  Nicara¬ 
gua,  as  is  the  case  with  Latin  also  in  the  two  latter  countries.  In 
Venezuela  elementary  Greek  is  offered  in  the  special  course  in  jihilos- 
ophy  and  lettei’s,  while  it  is  the  subject  of  extensive  study  in  Haiti. 
Besides  these  subjects,  other  branches,  such  as  history,  geography, 
cosmography,  etc.,  are  taught,  and  in  some  few  cases  short  courses 
in  commercial  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping,  typmvriting,  and 
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shorthand.  History,  both  universal  and  national,  is  one  of  the 
subjects  showin*;  the  greatest  divei'sity  in  amount  of  time  reiiuired 
in  tlio  different  countries,  varying  from  two  yeai-s  in  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico,  to  six  yoais  in  ('bile,  Colombia,  and  Paraguay. 

As  to  the  duration  of  secondary  education  in  Latin  America,  in 
Argentina  no  set  jieriod  is  ofbeially  designated,  but  the  course  is 
usually  completed  in  five  yeai's.  In  Brazil  also  five  veal's  of  second¬ 
ary  study  are  prescribed,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  Republics  of  ('osta  Rica, 
(luatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama.  In  Bolivia,  Colom¬ 
bia,  (’bile,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Salvador, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  the  course  is  six  years  in  length.  In  Mexico 
a  recent  decree  provides  for  a  four-year  period  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  same  as  in  Peru  and  ('uba,  while,  on  the  other  band,  in 
Haiti  seven  years  are  re((uired  for  the  classical  bachelor’s  degree. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  primary  instruction  covers  a  ])eriod  of 
from  five  to  six  yeai-s  (there  being  no  separate  grammar  grades),  and, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  secondary  studies  comjirebend 
on  an  average  five  or  six  years,  so  that  pupils  who  enter  the  pro¬ 
fessional  scbt)ols  have  bad  a  course  of  instruction  of  from  10  to  12 
years,  about  the  same  as  the  average  period  of  schooling  reipiired  in 
the  United  States  before  entering  the  universities.  In  Peru,  however, 
the  entire  course  is  only  9  years  in  length,  while  in  Mexico  and  ('uba 
it  is  10. 

The  curriculum  now  in  force  in  ('bile,  adopted  in  lOl.'l,  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  examjdes  of  secondary  instruction  in  Latin  America. 
This  curriculum,  as  modified  in  1915,  when  the  study  of  civics  in  tlie 
fourth  year  was  given  up  in  order  to  leave  more  time  for  physics 
and  chemistry,  is  as  follows: 


Yi 

i-ar  of  course  and  hours  per 

week. 

Subject. 

I. 

II.  III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Spanish . 

.  4 

4  4 

4 

3 

3 

History  and  geography . 

.  3 

3  3 

4 

3  : 

3 

Religion  (not  compulsory) . 

.  2 

2  2 

1 

1 

I 

French . 

.  4 

3  3 

3 

3  ! 

3 

Engli.sh  (or  German  or  Italian) . 

4  4 

4 

3  1 

3 

Mathematics . 

.  4 

4  4 

4 

3 

3 

Natural  scienre.s . 

.  2 

2  2 

2 

2  ' 

2 

I’hvsics  and  chemistry . 

4 

4 

4 

Philosophy . 

2 

2 

Civics . 

2 

2 

Penmanship  and  drawing . 

.  5 

3  3 

2  .. 

Drawing . 

2 

2 

Gymnastics  and  singing . 

.  3 

3  3 

3 

3 

3 

Manual  training . 

.  2 

2  2 

2 

2 

;  2 

29 

30  30 

33  . 

i 

33 

33 

Drawing  is  optional  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 

In  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  considering  secondary  education  in  the  aspect  of  special 
preparation  for  professional  instruction,  and  secondary  studies  are 
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tlioreforo  being  increasingly  divided  into  two  periods  or  cycles ;  the 
first  comprising  studies  common  to  all  pupils,  whatever  the  career 
they  expect  to  follow,  and  the  second,  specialized  subjects  recjuired 
as  preparatory  to  the  professional  studies  in  law,  medicine,  engi¬ 
neering,  etc.  'Phis  pedagogic  movement,  which  is  crystallizing  more 
and  more  uniformly  into  curricula,  subdivided  as  has  just  been  de¬ 
scribed,  was  adopted  in  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the  law  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1917,  which  provides  that  the  first  three  years  of  secondary 
education  shall  be  dev’oted  to  the  more  elementary  subjects  common 
to  all  groups,  and  the  last  three  years  to  the  specialized  studies  of 
the  sections  of  natural  sciences,  mathematical  sciences,  and  philos¬ 
ophy  and  letters.  In  ('osta  Rica,  by  the  law  of  November  2S,  1914, 
s(‘condary  education  was  likewise  divided  into  two  cycles,  the  first, 
three  years  in  length,  being  compulsory  for  all  pupils.  Upon  com- 
ph'tion  of  tb(>  first  cycle,  the  second,  two  years  long,  and  comprising 
the  studies  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree,  may  be  taken  up.  These 
studies  are  subdivided  into  three  groups.  The  first  gives  predomi¬ 
nance  to  the  mathematical  sciences  and  is  designed  for  jirospective 
engineers.  The  second  group  offers  special  preparation  in  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  and  is  intended  for  students  of  medicine, 
])harmacy,  and  allied  professions.  Political  and  social  sciences,  re- 
(piired  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  law,  compose  the  third  group. 

In  Paraguay,  where,  under  the  law  of  1904,  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  six  years  long,  there  was  under  consideration  last  year  a 
proposed  change,  which,  in  April,  1917,  merited  the  approval  of  the 
Uouncil  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  of  J^araguay.  The 
immediate  adoption  of  this  new  jilan  was  recommended.  According 
to  the  proposed  curriculum,  secondary  studies  are  divided  into  two 
cycles  one  of  four  years,  leading  to  the  elementary  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  graduates  may  enter  the  lesser 
faculties  and  some  special  technical  courses,  such  as  notarial,  phar¬ 
maceutical,  agricultural,  veterinary,  etc.;  and  a  second  cycle  of 
three'  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  baehelor  of  philosophy  and 
letters,  preliminary  to  the  study  of  law,  and  bachelor  of  science, 
reepiisite  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  Salvador  there  have  very  recently  been  established,  by  decree 
of  February  5,  191 S,  the  regulations  governing  jireparatory  profes¬ 
sional  instruction,  which  jirescribe  that,  at  the  termination  of  sec¬ 
ondary  studies,  pupils  who  intend  to  follow  a  legal  career  shall  take 
a  year  of  instruction,”  as  shall  also  those  who  are  to 

study  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

In  luuguay,  by  decree  of  February  1,  1916,  there  was  put  into 
effect  a  curi’icidum  of  ”  studies  of  two  years  each  for 

medicine,  law,  engineering,  architecture,  and  surv'eying.  These 
studies  are,  of  course,  supplementary  to  the  four  3"ears  of  secondary 
instruction  obligator}'  for  all  pupils,  without  regard  to  profession. 
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Lastly,  in  Venezuela  high-school  education  was  modified  in  1915, 
being  divided  into  two  periods-  four  years  of  general  studies  and 
two  years  of  specialized  work.  This  latter  period  comprehends 
three  distinct  sections — philosophy  and  letters,  physical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences,  and  physical  and  natural  sciences. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  secondary  instruction  divided  into 
two  cycles,  the  curriculum  of  Venezuela  is  here  given  in  detail.  The 
distribution  of  subjects  in  the  general  course  is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Spanish,  French,  advanced  arithmetic,  geography  and 
history  of  Venezuela,  elementary  botany,  free-hand  drawing. 

Second  year:  Spanish,  French,  elementary  algebra,  geography  and 
history  of  America,  elementary  zoology,  mechanical  drawing. 

Third  year:  Spanish  literature  and  composition,  elementary  Latin, 
English,  elementary  geometry,  universal  history  and  geography, 
elementary'  mineralogy  and  geology,  elementary  physics,  elementary 
philosophy,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing. 

Fourth  year:  Elementary  Latin  and  Greek,  English,  elementary 
trigonometry,  universal  history  and  geography,  elementary  chem¬ 
istry,  elementary  cosmography  and  chronology,  elementary  philos¬ 
ophy,  elementary  topography  and  topographic  drawing  applied  to 
the  reading  of  charts  and  plans. 

The  following  subjects  are  offered  in  the  specialized  courses: 

(a)  Section  of  philosophy  and  letters: 

First  year:  Latin,  Greek,  general  literature  and  history  of  liter¬ 
ature,  philosophy,  German,  drawing  from  life. 

Second  year:  Latin,  general  literature  and  history  of  literature, 
history  of  philosophy,  Geiman,  drawing  from  life. 

(b)  Section  of  physical  and  natural  sciences: 

First  year:  Ph3'sics,  chemistry',  botany,  zoology,  elementary  as¬ 
tronomy,  German,  drawing  from  life. 

Second  \'ear:  Phj'sics,  chemistry,  mineralogy*  and  geology,  general 
biolog V,  German,  drawing  from  life. 

(c)  Section  of  phv'sical  and  mathematical  sciences: 

First  \'ear:  Phvsics,  chemistry*,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
German,  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  y*ear:  Physics,  chemistry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonome¬ 
try*,  elementary  astronomy*,  elementary  topography*,  German,  topo¬ 
graphic  drawing. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  may  bo  obtained  in  any*  one  of  these  three 
sections.  In  each  case  the  corresponding  certificate  of  the  proper 
secondary*  studies  is  required. 

As  the  sy'stem  adopted  in  Argentina  in  1916  is  unique,  in  that 
the  specialization  of  subjects  commences  at  the  very*  beginning  of 
the  course  of  secondary*  education,  a  detailed  description  will  be  of 
interest.  The  curriculum  is  characterized  by  a  division  of  the  studies 
into  four  groups,  as  follows:  I.  Physical-mathematical  sciences.  II. 
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('lu'inioiil-biologicrtl  scicMices.  III.  IIistorical-goograj)lu(*iil  scioncos. 
IV.  Literary  and  philosophical  sulijccts. 

There  is  no  fixed  nninher  of  yeai-s  for  tlie  eoin])letion  of  the  course; ; 
a  student  may  take  any  numher  of  subjects  which  the  schedule  of 
recitations  will  permit  up  to  30  periods  a  week,  provided  he  has  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  tlie  studies  leading  to  a  given  subject. 

A  certificate  of  completion  of  the  course  in  the  National  College 
wiU  he  given  to  every  student  wlio  has  received  credit  for  the  following 
subjects:  Spanish  grammar;  perceptive  literature,  witli  examples 
from  the  literature  of  Argentina  and  tlie  Americas;  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture;  French  or  English,  second  year;  history,  any  one  coui'se; 
mathematics,  one  year;  anatomy,  physkdogy,  psychology,  logic  or 
ethics,  civics;  and  in  addition  the  subjects  included  in  the  group  or 
groups  which  he  has  selected,  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  the 
class  in  physical  culture. 

'Fhe  diploma  of  bachelor  in  jihysical-mathematical  sciences  will  he 
given  to  students  completing  satisfactoril}’  the  first  and  fourth  groups 
of  studies  and  taking  a  general  examination  on  those  of  the  first; 
bachelor  in  chemical-biological  sciences  for  the  completion  of  the 
second  and  fourth  group  and  general  examination  on  the  second; 
bachelor  in  letters  for  the  completion  of  the  third  and  fourth  groups 
and  general  examination  on  the  third. 

'Phe  four  gnnips  comprehend  the  following  studies: 

Group  1. — I’hysical-mathematiml  sciences.  I’oriods 


per  week. 

.Mathematics,  first  year  (advanced  arithmetic  and  alftehra,  plane  "eometry) -  7 

•Mathematics,  second  year  (alffebra,  plane  geometry,  and  elementary  trigonometry).  7 

•Mathematics,  third  year  (algebra,  {dane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  cos¬ 
mography)  .  7 

Physics: 

First  part .  <> 

Second  part  (j)roblems) .  0 

Drawing; 

Geometric .  II 

Architectural .  3 

Industrial .  4 

Chemistry  Group  11.— Chemical-biological  scienres. 

Inorganic .  4 

( irganic .  4 

Mineralogy .  3 

Geology .  3 

Botany  (general  and  systematic) .  4 

.\natomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene .  b 

Zoology  (general  and  systematic) .  4 

Psychology .  4 

Group  III. — Historical-geographical  sciences. 

Physical,  political,  and  economic  geography  of  Europe .  5 

Physical,  political,  and  economic  geography  of  the  .\mericas  and  Oceania .  4 

Physical,  political,  and  economic  geography  of  the  .\rgentine  Republic .  3 
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Ili.xtDiy: 

Aiuienf  civilizalions  of  the  Orient,  (irceco,  and  Ronn* .  (> 

M<>di(“val  and  modern  eivili/.ations  (  Euroj)e  and  tin*  Americas) .  (i 

Contemporary  (Kiiroi)e  and  the  Americas) . 

Ar<:entine .  1 

(  ivies .  4 

tiijoi  i’  IV. — lAtemry  and  ithUoxophicul  mbjects. 

S])anish  grammar  (sui)])lementary  work  and  composition  ) .  fi 

Preceptive  literature'  (with  analysis  of  authors  of  Argentina  and  the  Ann'rieas, 

and  composition  ) .  1 

Spanish  literature .  R 

EiirojM'an  literature  (  French,  Italiati,  and  tierman) .  R 

Latin: 

First  year .  I 

Si'cond  year .  R 

Third  year,  and  Latin  literature .  C 

French  or  English .  d 

French  or  English,  and  theeorresponding  literat  ure .  :i 

Logic .  :i 

Ethics  arid  inetajiliysics .  R 

Suj>/>I<  nu  ntari/  courses.  -  Domestic  scienco  in  the  seliools  for  girls, 
two  courses  of  three  periods  jx'r  week  eacli. 

Physical  training,  one  course  of  one  period  {ter  week. 


In  concluding  this  sketch,  in  which  it  has  been  im{)ossil)le  to  give 
in  detail  the  curricula  of  all  the  Latin  American  llepuhlics  (which  are 
now  Iteiiig  com|)iled  by  the  Section  of  Education  of  the  Pan  American 
rnion,  and  will  shortly  he  {tuhlished  in  {)am|thlet  form),  it  should  he 
said  that  in  Brazil  s]tecial  attention  is  given  to  language  study,  and 
the  curriculum  is  not  so  overloaded  as  in  some  other  Latin  Amt'rican 
liejiublics.  Dorn  Pedro  College  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil’s  federal 
institution  of  secondary  education,  has  the  following  course: 

First  year:  Portuguese,  French,  Latin,  general  geography. 

Second  year:  Portuguese,  French,  Latin,  arithmetic,  horogra|)hy 
of  Brazil,  elementary  cosmograjihy. 

Third  year:  Portuguese,  French,  English  or  German,  Latin,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  |)lane  geometry. 

Fourth  year:  English  or  German,  universal  histor}*,  solid  geometry, 
rectilinear  trigonometry,  ])h\’sics,  and  chemistry. 

Fifth  year:  English  or  German,  {ihysics  and  chemistry,  history  of 
Brazil,  natural  history. 

As  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  secondary  education  in  Latin 
America,  and  aj){)reciate  the  high  jjlane  of  excellence  to  which  such 
instruction  has  as  a  general  rule  attained,  more  facilities  will  be 
offered  for  the  entry  of  Latin  American  students  into  the  universities 
here,  and  due  credit  will  be  given  for  studies  jiursued  in  their  own 
countries,  thus  giving  considerable  inqietus  to  the  educational  move¬ 
ment  which  tends  to  unite  with  ever  closer  and  closer  bonds  tbe 
21  Republics  of  the  new  continent. 


The  foroign  conimcrco  of  Jiolivia  in  many  respects  can  he 
shari)ly  differentiated  from  that  of  tlie  surrounding  countries 
of  South  America.  On  the  export  side  the  ju'oportion  of 
mine  ])roducts  to  the  whole  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Latin  America.  Bolivian  mining  exports  are  much  over 
{»U  per  cent  of  the  whole.  On  the  import  side  the  range  of  gooils  is 
uncommonly  hroad,  due  to  the  fact  that  Bolivian  manufacturing 
industry  can  scarcely  he  said  to  exist.  The  proportion  of  food 
imports  is  very  high,  and  unlike  the  surrounding  countries  there  is 
scarcely  any  e.xport  of  food.  The  origin  of  the  im])orts  and  the  desti¬ 
nation  of  the  exports  also  show  hroad  differences  in  comparison  with 
surrounding  countries.  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  were  the  oidy  two 
countries  of  Latin  America  where  hefore  the  war  im})t)rts  from  (ler- 
maiiy  exceeded  imj)orts  from  any  other  country.  In  Bolivia  the 
(Jerman  imports  were  ordinarily  greater  than  the  comhined  imports 
from  England,  the  Lnited  States,  and  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  prewar  exports  of  Bolivia  went  to  England 
and  scarcely  anything  to  the  United  States.  Again,  unlike  other 
Latin  American  countries,  except  Paraguay,  a  large  proportion  of 
Bolivian  imports  were  from  surrounding  countries.  In  some  cases 
these  imports  were  in  reality  reshipments  of  European  and  Ihiiteil 
States  goods,  hut  the  greater  hulk  were  imports  of  Peruvian,  Argen¬ 
tine,  Brazilian,  and  Uhilean  food  products.  Imports  from  Peru, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  were  scarcely  at  all  competitory,  and 
there  was  no  competition  whatever  between  these  ini])orts  and  those 
from  Germany,  England,  France,  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  from  all  the  last-mentioned  countries 
were  as  among  themselves  for  the  most  part  competitory. 

'Phe  following  tables  show  the  coume  of  Bolivia’s  import  trade 
hefore  and  during  the  war: 

Bolivian  imports  from  competing  countries. 

I  1912  I  1913  1914  I  1915  191(i 


(iormany .  *fi,440,316  $7,835,632  $4,143,867  $419,551  $14,829 

Kiigland .  3,537,111  ,  4,329,659  ,  3,045,416  1,417,333  1,617,0'29 

United  States .  1,791,916  1,577,200  1,808,333  1,858,8.54  3,663,971 

lielgiura .  1,002,535  ;  881,163  i  899,4t)6  360,495  648,261 

France .  949,885  802,664  '  412,754  165,592  246,428 

Italy .  553,899  508,248  ;  297,677  239,828  180,184 

Spain .  215,268  I  240,150  206,084  95,864  173,409 
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Bolivian  imports  from  noncompcling  countries. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Chile . 

.  $1,553,080 

*2, 168, 191 

*2, 110,045 

$1,315,562 

*2,488,451 

Peru . 

.  1,471,662 

1,180,015 

1,111,815 

l,6f»5,695 

1, 1)G7, 50t> 

.trgeiitina _ 

.  1,181,376 

1,286,734 

1,006),  137 

575, 589  1 

824,434 

Brazil . 

. 1  48f5, 889  ’ 

3.88,001 

308,310 

324,433 

374, 567 

Ecuador . 

. 1  50,333  i 

5,391 

2,408 

947 

3, 273 

Uruguay . 

.  16,699  i 

28,916 

16,083 

4,218 

11,310 

Paraguay . 

. !  1,671 

5,419 

1,649 

948 

19,562 

The  totals  from  all  countries  for  the  five  years  given  were:  1912,  JlO.SOSjjOC;  1913,  *21,357,505:  1911, 
*15,500,870;  1915,  *S,t>04,0Sl:  1910,  $12,128,301. 


lioliviaii  statistics  for  1017  in  full  arc  not  yet  available,  but  in 
incomplete  form  show  that  the  increase  in  imports  from  the  I'nited 
States  beginning  with  the  lii-st  year  of  tlie  war  continues;  1017 
statistics  will  show  imports  from  the  Ibiitetl  States  of  over  $5, 000, 000. 
The  first  half  of  1018  will  show  about  the  same  average. 

The  larger  bulk  of  food  products  imported  into  Bolivia  are  from 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  principal  exceptions  are  wlietit 
Hour  and  lard  from  the  United  States,  rice  from  ('bina  and  India,  and 
wdnes  from  Friince,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Other  food  jiroilucts  from  the 
United  States  are  condensed  milk,  canned  meats  and  fish,  and 
cottonseed  oil.  The  hulk  of  the  imports  from  the  Ihiited  States 
were  manufactures  of  almost  every  kind  and  description,  tools, 
machinery,  furniture,  textiles,  clothing,  glassware,  leather,  paints, 
automobiles,  railway,  and  mining  supplies. 

Prior  to  the  war  Great  Britain  took  the  great  hulk  of  Bolivia’s 
exports,  principally  mine  products,  and  even  yet  much  more  than 
half  of  the  exports  have  the  same  destination.  However,  exports  to 
the  United  States  have  since  the  war  began  shown  a  remarkable 
increase. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  Bolivia’s  exjiort  trade 
before  and  iluring  the  war: 


Bolivian  exports  to  principal  countries. 


1912  1913 

1914 

191.5 

1916 

Orcat  Britain . 

Oerinanv . 

France . 

$26,112,023  $29,  .548, 088 
4,368.301  3,109,758 

2,133,9.50  1,783,017 

1,380,063  1,237,172 

1.52,976  218,195 

$20, 2.5,5, 138 
1,439,078 
1,036,42.5 
736, 189 
956, 476 

$2.5,988,368 
25,013 
318, 749 

*2.5,746,341 

426,  .520 

United  States . 

9.757, 058 

11,268,692 

The  total  exports  for  the  five  voars  were-  1912,  *35,147,91)4;  1913,  *39,. 551 ,390;  1914,  *2.5,1)62,447;  1915, 
*37,132,037;  1916,  *39,579,072. 
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Distribution  cf  TelepTii 


^ones  1T7 
Latii?  Ainerican  'Republi  c6 
January  19iT 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  Victor  M.  Bertliold,  chief  foreign  statistician,  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co. 


Xtimler 
of  tele- 
phonos 
Jan. 1, 
1917. 


Number 
of  tele¬ 
phones 
Jtm.  1, 
1917. 


Countries. 


Countries. 


(luateinalu . 

Costa  Rica . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Honduras . 

Nicarapua . 

Paratniay . 

Haiti. . .’ . 

Total,  with  the  e.xception  of  the 
United  States . 


.\rpentine  Hcituhlic 

Brazil . 

.Me.xico . 

Cuba . 

ChJle . 

Urupuay . 

Venezuela . 

Peru . 

Colombia . 

Panama . 

Ecuador . 

Bolivia . 

Salvador . 


United  States. 
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X^istribution  of  Telephone^ 
per  cert, per  100 population 
m  the  Isatin  American,  !Republic$ 

January  lat.  1917 


('ourlt'sy  Ilf  Mr.  Victor  M.  Bcrtholil,  chief  forciirn  slatiHtician.  .\mcrican  Tclopiionc  &  TclcKraDlt  Co. 


Countrips. 


Uriipiiav . . 

.\rpentinc  Reptiblie.. 

Panama . 

C’nha . 

Clu'p . 

Co-tta  HiPa . 

MexiPo . 

VeiiPUip’a . 

Urazil . 

Ecuador . 

Dominican  Republic. 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 


'  Telo-  Tele- 

I  phont's  Ifhones 

I  per  1(K»  t'ountrie.s.  tier  100 

popula-  popula¬ 
tion.  tion. 


1.22  Holivia .  '0.10 

l.os  Peru .  .10 

.93  Colombia .  .09 

.91  Ciuatemala .  .09 

.54  N’iearagua .  ‘.09 

.33  PariiEuav .  .05 

'.20  Haiti..; . «<« 


.  19  Total,  with  the  e.xception  of  the 

.17  United  States .  .32 

.17  - 

.15  I'nited  States .  10.93 


1  Jan.  1, 1916, 
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'Plio  principal  exports  of  Bolivia  are  tin,  copper,  silver,  bismuth, 
wolframite,  lead,  zinc,  and  rubber  and  bides.  In  15)16  the  exports 
of  these  products  to  the  principal  countries  were  as  follows: 

Tin:  Total  export,  35,544  metric  tons  (ton  =  2,204.6  pounds).  To 
(ircat  Britain,  32,569  tons;  to  United  ^States,  2,S84  tons. 

Uopper:  Total  export  barilla,  5,151  tons;  ore,  22,860  tons.  To 
(Ireat  Britain,  3,575  tons  barilla  and  10,892  tons  ore;  to  United  States, 
1,566  tons  barilla  and  12,868  tons  ore. 

Silver:  Total  ex])ort  value,  .'51,752,508.  To  United  States, 
.51,057,840;  to  (Ireat  Britain,  .5694,668. 

Bismutli:  Total  export,  668  tons;  all  to  (Ireat  Britain. 

Wolframite:  Total  export,  3,035  tons.  To  United  States,  2,t)97 
tons;  to  (Ireat  Britain,  887  tons. 

Lead  ore:  Total  export,  2,305  tons.  To  (Ireat  Britain,  2,218  tons. 

/inc:  Total  export,  483  tons;  aU  to  Great  Britain. 

Kid)ber:  Total  export,  4,917  tons.  To  Ihiited  States,  4,508  tons; 
to  Great  Britain,  181  tons;  to  France,  110  tons. 

Hides:  Total  export,  807  tons.  To  United  States,  286  tons;  to 
.Vrjjcntina  (for  reshipment),  215  tons;  to  Great  Britain,  103  tons;  to 
France,  112  tons. 


[  I’ublications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  during  July,191X.| 


AROENTINE  REPl  BMC. 

Confcroiicion  .\r}jentina  del  comercio,  <le  la  industria  y  de  la  jtrodaccion:  El  estado 
y  la  eticicncia  dc  la  organ izacidii  econdmica  luieva.  ((’onferencia  del  Doctor 
.liilio  Ldiiez  Manan).  Oiienos  Aires,  novienibre  de  1917.  29  p.  d"". 

-  Exposieidn  de  motives  y  plan  para  la  exportacion  de  productos  nacionales. 
lUienos  Aires,  1917.  24  p.  4°. 

Gilles,  Josetina:  Asoeiaeion  Crist iana  do  las  .Tdvenes.  Xotas  historicas  y  de  actualidad 
por  la  Seiiorita  .losetina  Ciilles,  secretaria  en  Buenos  .\ires.  Un  llaniado  Carinoso 
])or  la  8enorita  Amanda  Camjtbell.  14  (1)  p.  12°. 

Quesada,  Ernesto:  La  actual  civilizacidn  germdnica  y  la  itresente  guerra.  .  .  .  Buenos 
Aires,  Imprenta  Suiza,  1914.  58  p.  4°. 

-  -  -  .Vvellaneda  Irdnico.  Buenos  Aires,  Sociedad  ‘‘Xosotros,”  1917.  19  p.  8°. 

-  -  -  La  ciencia  jurisica  Alemana.  Tendencia  actual  de  sus  civilistas.  .  .  .  Buenos 

Aires,  Revista  Argentina  de  Ciencias  politicas,  1912.  44  p.  4°. 

-  -  -  Las  colecciones  del  Museo  historico  nacional.  .  .  .  Buenos  .Mres,  Sociedad 

('ooj)erativa  “Xosotros,”  1915.  til  p.  8°. 

-  -  La  cuestion  dactiloscdpica.  Los  titulos  de  la  icnofalangometria  vucetichiana. 
Buenos  Aires,  Arnoldo  Moen  y  hermano,  1909.  90,  iii  p.  4°. 

- La  cuestion  femenina.  Discurso  en  el  acto  de  clausura  de  la  exposieidn 

femenina,  en  el  jtabelldn  Argentine,  el  20  de  noviembre  de  1898.  Buenos  Aires, 
Pablo  E.  Coni  e  hijos,  1899.  46  (1)  p.  12°. 
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Quesado,  El  deseiivolvimiento  social  hispano  americano.  I,  El  periodo  precoloni- 
biano.  Buenos  Aires.  Revista  de  Eilosofia,  1917.  130  p.  8°. 

- - —  La  ensefianza  de  la  historia  en  la  Universidades  Aleniaiias.  La  Plata,  Eacul- 
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marltmas,  estudios  acerca  la  religion,  politica,  historia,  usos,  costumbres  y 
fisonomfa  particular  de  los  principales  pueblos  del  Mundo.  Historia  y  descripcidn 
de  las  Antillas.  Lima,  J.  M.  Villa,  1870.  499  p.  4°.  plates. 

Congreso  Americano  de  ciencias  sociales:  Memoria  del  congreso  Americano  de  ciencias 
sociales.  Reunido  en  Tucumdn  Durante  los  dias  comprendidos  entre  el  5  y  10 
de  Julio  de  1916  con  motivo  del  primer  centenario  de  la  independencia  Argentina, 
Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  Jos6  Tragant,  1917.  971  p.  4°. 
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Laspiur,  Eduardo  Sarmiento:  En  el  segundo  congreso  cientifico  Panamericano.  En  el 
instituto  americano  de  derecho  intemacional.  W  ashington,  1916.  46  (2)  p.  8°. 

Leahy,  A.  G.:  Taquigrafia  moderna.  Sencillez  rapidez,  exactitud.  [Los  Angeles, 
Kellow  &  Brown,  printers,  1917.]  (6),  44  p.  12°. 

Markham,  Albert  H.:  Life  of  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham.  London,  John  Murray, 
1917.  xi,  384  p.  8°. 

Panama  Canal  Record.  Published  weekly  .  .  .  August  23,  1916,  to  August  15, 1917. 
Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  1918.  620.  8°. 

Pearson,  Henry  C.:  Crude  rubber  and  compounding  ingredients.  A  text-book  of 
rubber  manufacture.  New  York,  The  India  rubber  publishing  co.,  1918. 
422,  44  p.  4°. 

Pitman  &  sons,  Isaac  (pub.):  Spanish  business  conversations  and  interviews  with 
correspondence,  invoices,  etc.,  each  interview  forming  a  complete  commercial 
transaction,  including  technical  terms,  dialogues  for  travelers,  and  idiomatic 
expressions  used  in  shipping  and  mercantile  offices.  For  use  in  commercial 
and  technical  schools,  also  for  the  private  student.  London,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  sons,  [1917].  114  p.  12°. 

Pittier,  Henry:  New  or  noteworthy  plants  from  Colombia  and  Central  America. 
Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1918.  vii,  95-132,  ix-x  p.  8°. 

SAnchez  Valverde,  Antonio:  Idea  del  valor  de  la  isla  Espanola,  y  utilidades,  que  de 
ella  puede  sacar  su  monarquia.  Por  Don  Antonio  Sanchez  Valverde  .  .  . 
Madrid,  P.  Marin,  1785.  4,  xx,  208,  (4)  p.  map.  tab.  8°. 

Stock  exchange  official  intelligence:  Being  a  carefully  revised  pr^is  of  information 
regarding  British,  American,  and  foreign  securities  .  .  .  Edited  by  the  secretary 
of  the  share  and  loan  department.  London,  Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  &  co., 
[1918].  xcvii,  1780  p.  4°. 

Sweden-America:  Edited  by  Oscar  G.  Marell.  New  York,  Swedish  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  1918.  144  p.  illus.  4°. 

MAPS. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Mapa  geologico  economico  de  la  repdblica  Argentina.  Hoja,  35;  Bahia  Blanca. 
Compilado  por  J.  Salas.  [Buenos  Aires.]  Ministerio  de  agricultura,  Direccidn 
general  de  minas,  geologia  4  hidrologia,  1916.  In  three  sheets.  Topografia. 
Dates  complementarios.  Geologia.  Each  sheet:  Size,  llj  x  13i  inches. 
Scale,  1  :  200,000. 

PERU. 

Carte  geologico  por  E.  I.  Duenas — Ing.  Siguiendo  el  itinerario  de  Casma  d  Chacas. 
Escala  horizontal  1 :  275,000  vertical  1 :'  55,000.  Size,  13J  x  30  inches  . 

Croquis  general  de  los  rios  Estudiados  por  la  comision  exploradora  del  istmo  Fitz- 
Garrald,  1902.  Lima,  Lit.  Carlos  Fabbri.  Size,  25  x  31  inches. 

Geologia  de  las  inmediaciones  de  Morococha.  Por  A.  Raimondi,  1861.  Publicado 
por  la  sociedad  geografica  de  Lima  y  la  sociedad  nacional  de  mineria.  Lima, 
Lite.  Abele.  Size,  16  x  18  inches. 

Histdrico  geogrdlico  de  los  valles  de  Paucartambo.  1904.  Escala  1 :  200,000.  Lima, 
Tip.  Carlos  Fabbri.  Size,  20  x  24  inches. 

Plano  del  Cuzco.  Estudio  de  la  conduccion  del  agua  por  los  ingenieros  Enrique 
E.  Silgado  y  Mauro  Valderrama.  1900.  Escala  1:5,000.  Size,  19  x  30  inches. 

Plano  del  rio  Mand.  Levantado  por  el  ingeniero  Don  Juan  M.  Torres.  Escala 
longutudial  1 :  60,000  Escala  trasversal  y  de  detalles  1 :  20,000.  Abril,  1902. 
Size,  19  X  31J  inches. 

Plano  del  rio  Tambopata.  Por  Rafael  E.  Baluarte,  1902.  Lima,  Lit.  Nacional  M. 
Badiola  y  Ca.,  1902.  Size,  15  x  30  inches. 
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Region  oriental  del  Peru.  Estudiada  por  los  S.  S.  Mavila,  Stihlich,  Donaire  la 
comisidn  Perii-Brasilena  y  el  Sr.  Ferruccio  Gabrielli.  Por  Camilo  Vallejos  Z., 
1906.  Lima,  Lit.  Carlos  Fabbri.  Size,  16  x  18  inches. 


PERIODICALS. 

[Not  mentioned  in  previous  lists.] 
ARGENTINA. 


Anales  Grdficos.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Anales  de  la  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
Boletin  Oficial  de  la  Bolsa  de  Comercio.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
Boletin  Oficial  del  Centro  de  Almaceneros.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
El  t'alzado  en  la  Republica  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
Elstudios.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Excelsior.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

I.a  Ilustracion  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

La  Industria  Argentina  del  Calzado.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Liga  de  Defensa  Comercial.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

La  Opinion.  Buenos  Aires.  Irregular. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  de  Cordoba.  Cdrdoba.  Monthly. 


BOUVIA. 

El  Norte.  La  Paz.  Daily. 

El  Potosi.  Potosi.  Daily. 

BRAZIL. 


A  Lavoura. 
Monthly. 


Boletim  da  Sociedad  Nacioual  do  Agricultura.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE. 


Auto  y  Aero.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Monthly. 

El  Diario  llustrado.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Daily. 
Jugoslovenska  Drzava.  Antofagasta.  Irregular. 
Jugoslovensko  Oslobogjenje.  Antofagasta.  Irregular. 

I.a  Nacidn.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Pacifico  Magazine.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Monthly. 

El  Peneca.  Santaigo  de  Chile.  Weekly. 

Revista  de  Liga  Maritima  de  Chile.  Valparaiso.  Monthly. 


COLOMBIA. 


Boletin  Estadistica.  San  Josd  de  Ciicuta.  Monthly. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Boletin  Judicial.  San  Jose.  Daily. 

El  Comercial.  San  Josd.  Weekly. 

CUBA. 

Boletin  de  los  Archivos  Nacional.  Havana.  Bimonthly. 

Boletin  de  Minas.  Havana.  Irregular. 

Boletin  Oficial  del  Observatorio  Nacional.  Havana.  Monthly. 

Cuba  Contempordnea.  Havana.  Monthly. 

Heraldo  Minero.  Havana.  Weekly. 

Letras.  Havana.  Weekly. 

Mondial.  Havana.  W'eekly. 

La  Reforma  Social.  Havana.  Monthly. 

Revista  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo.  Havana.  Monthly. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Boletin  Oficial  de  la  Oficina  Superior  de  Sanidad.  Santo  Domingo.  Weekly. 
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ECUADOR. 

El  Comercio.  Quito.  Daily. 

Comercio  Ecuadoriano.  Guayaquil.  Monthly. 

El  Magisterio  Ecuatoriano.  Quito.  Monthly. 
j;i  Observador.  Riobamba.  Weekly. 

Patria.  Guayaquil.  Monthly.  , 

El  Telegrafo.  Guayaquil.  Daily. 

GUATE.MALA. 

La  Republica.  Guatemala  City.  Daily. 

HONDURAS. 

Actualidades.  San  Pedro  Sula.  Biweekly. 

Boletin  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento,  Obras  Publicas  y  Agricultura.  Tegucigalpa. 
Monthly. 

ME.XICO. 

Boletin  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Mexico.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Irregular. 

Boletin  de  Comercio.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly. 

Heraldo  Mercantil.  Ciudad  Juarez.  Monthly. 

Memoriae  y  Revista  de  la  Sociedad  Cientifica  “Antonio  Alzate.”  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Irregular. 

Petroleo.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Weekly. 

Revista  Mensual  del  Departamento  Consular.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly. 

NICARAGUA. 

El  Comercio.  Managua.  Daily. 

La  Gaceta.  Managua.  Daily. 

El  Heraldo.  Managua.  Daily. 

PANAMA. 

El  Caballero  Andante.  Panama.  Weekly. 

Gaceta  Oficial.  Panama.  Daily. 

PARAGUAY. 

Diario  Oficial.  Asuncion.  Daily. 

La  Manana.  Asuncidn.  Daily. 

Revista  Municipal.  Asuncidn.  Monthly. 

PERU. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Gedgrafica  de  Lima.  Quarterly. 

La  Era.  Ayacucho.  Weekly. 

Informaciones  y  Memorias.  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  de  Ingenieros.  Lima.  Monthly. 

SALVADOR. 

Revista  Telegrafica.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 

URUGUAY. 

La  Campaha.  San  Eugenio.  Daily. 

La  Revista  de  Derecho,  Jurisprudencia  y  Administracidn.  Montevideo.  Semi 
monthly. 

VENEZUELA. 

Actualidades.  Caracas.  Weekly. 

El  Artesano.  Merida.  Monthly. 

Revista  de  Estudios  de  Ingenieria.  Caracas.  Monthly. 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBEB  16,  1918. 


191S. 

Automobile  market  of  Rosario  District .  June  24 

American  branch  house  at  Rosario..  —  .  xUiJ  q  no' 

RaUway  concession  solicited  in  northern  Argentina .  July  9  uo. 

General  information  for  American  exporters. . .  jmy  R.^ertson  consul 

Copy  of  annual  report  of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacidn  Argentina .  July  18  ^emy  Rotertson,  c^^ 

Failure  of  .Argentine  Wine  Cooperative  .\ssociatlon .  July  30  Do. 

BBAZIL. 

Market  for  brickmaking  machinery... .  June  4  Alto^ta^Coffln,  vice  consul 

First  BrazUian  Journalism  Congress  to  be  held  in  September,  1918.  June  15  af  Rtod^Siro!*® 

Reviewof  Brazil’s  trade  for  three  months  of  1918  . .  June  ^  Do. 

Government  imposes  5  per  cent  corporation  dividend  tax .  June  jW  wo. 

Organization  of  new  Brazilian  Coal  Mining  Co .  June  21  wo. 

Pan  American  steamship  service . 

The  bollworm  in  Brazil . U“ -  i!®' 

Extension  of  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  RaUway . uo -  wo. 


Chilean  National  Chamber  of  Commerce .  June  25 

Increased  ChUean  importation  from  the  United  States . 

Chilean  foreign  trade  lor  1916 and  1917.....  — . . . —  Jiuy  10 

Local  branch  of  WUliamson  &  Co.  (merchants)  have  opened  an  July  12 
agency  at  Punta  Arenas  (general  Importing  and  exporting) . 


L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general 
at  Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

John  R.  Bradley,  consul  at 
Punta  Arenas. 


Market  lor  stationery  supplies .  Juue  11 

Market  for  automobUes . ’J® - 


A.  J.  I.espinasse,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Do. 


Report  of  National  Exposition  of  Costa  Rica,  Sept.  15, 1917 .  May  10 

Market  lor  sparkling  metal .  Juu®  ^ 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Costa  Rica,  1917 .  Juiy  29 


Benjamin  F.  Case,  consul  at 
San  Jose. 

Do. 

Do. 


Market  tor  lubricants .  June  26 

Cuban  closing  law,  effective  Aug.  1, 1918 .  Aug.  6 

New  wireless  station  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba .  .\ug.  24 

Improved  market  for  motor  trucks . ffo . 


Market  for  motor  boats .  Aug.  ^ 

Construction  of  a  modem  hotel .  ^ 

Improved  market  for  electrical  supplies . V®®’  'in' 

Market  for  show-window  equipments .  -'ug.  jo 

DOMINICAN  BEPUBUC. 

Hardwoods  in  the  Dominican  Republic .  Mny  23 

Telephone  and  telegraph  systems  in  the  Dominican  Republic. . . .  June  19 
Appropriation  for  public  works .  July  2U 

Dominican  Republic  will  try  to  raise  wheat .  Aug.  2 

Increased  traffic  on  the  Dominican  Railroad............. .  Aug.  o 

Small  cacao  and  tol»cco  crop  in  the  Dominican  Republic . I  Aug.  lo 


Henry  M.  Walcott,  consul 
at  Nuevitas. 

George  A.  Makinson,  con¬ 
sular  assistant  at  Cardenas. 

William  Bardel,  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Charles  S.  Wlnan.',  consul  at 
Cieffiuegos. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Arthur  Mcl.ean,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo  City. 
Do. 

Arthur  McLean. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  September  16,  1918 — Continued. 


Rate  of  exchange .  July  13 

Commerce  and  industries  of  district .  July  15 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Honduras  for  1917 .  July  16 

Crop  shortage  threatened .  July  29 


Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul  at 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Morton  F.  Moos,  consular 
agent  at  Amapala. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Francis  J.  Dyer. 


Petroleum  prices  tor  July  and  August .  July  5 

Import  duty  on  condensed  milk .  July  12 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  for  1917  tor  district . .  July  19 

Mexican  mining  activities .  July  24 

Presidential  decree  modifying  Mexican  import  duties . do . 

Annual  report  of  district  tor  1917 . 


L.  K.  Zabriskie,  vice  consul 
at  Mexico  City. 

Do. 

William  P.  Blocker,  consul 
at  Piedras  Negras. 

L.  K.  Zabriskie. 

Do. 

W.  E.  Chapman,  consul  at 
Mazatlan. 


Wheat  flour  from  Chile .  May  7 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  tor  1917 .  July  9 

In  regard  to  selling  foreign  securities  in  Bluefields .  July  2i 


Andrew  J.  McConnlco,  con¬ 
sul  at  Corinto. 

Do. 

John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 


Seventh  Day  Adventists  Building  in  Colon .  July  1 

Structural  steel...-. .  July  14 

Free  turtle  fishing  in  Panama  during  the  war .  July  18 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1917 .  July  22 

Population  of  Canal  Zone .  Aug.  1 


I  Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 
i  Colon. 

!  Alben  O.  Snyder,  consul 
I  general  at  Panama. 

!  Do. 

Julius  D.  Dreher. 

Do. 


Toilet  preparations  in  Uruguay .  June  4 

The  metric  system  in  Uruguay .  June  28 

Wool  shipment  from  Montevideo .  July  11 

Commercial  Congress  at  Uruguay . do . 


William  Dawson,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Coal  mine  of  Coro . I  June  15 

Trade  of  Puerto  Cabello  with  West  Indian  ports . ^  July  15 

Coffee  crop  report . '  July  22 

Sugar  production  in  the  Puerto  Cabello  District . !  July  26 


Frank  Anderson  Henry, 
consul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


^ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  3 

In  order  to  unify  and  promote  commerce  and  trade  with  the 
countries  at  war  with  the  Central  Powers,  an  ALLIED  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  has  been  organized  in  Buenos  Aires,  under  the 
direction  of  three  delegates  each  from  the  Belgian,  British,  French, 
and  Italian  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  national  capital,  and  three 
.delegates  from  the  American  Commercial  Club  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Tlie  organization  has  established  headquarters  in  the  business  center 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and,  through  its  secretary,  forwards  information 
deemed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  different  commercial  bodies  forming 

the  AUied  Chamber  of  Commerce. - Juan  B.  Lalucat  &  Co.,  of 

Buenos  Aires,  has  petitioned  the  National  Government  for  a  con¬ 
cession  authorizing  the  construction  of  approximately  180  miles  of 
RAILWAY  from  Malabrigo  to  a  point  on  the  French  Railway 
system  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  to  Anatuya,  a  junction  of  the 
State  railway  system  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  The 
road  as  planned  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  the  (que¬ 
bracho  producing  zone  of  the  Republic. - The  INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER  CORPORATION  has  established  a  branch  house 
at  Rosario,  the  second  commercial  port  of  the  country  and  one  of 
the  great  grain  centers  of  the  Republic.  Several  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  agricultural  machinery  is  sold  in  Argentina  annually,  a 
considerable  proqmrtion  of  which  consists  of  harvesting  machinery 
for  use  in  the  central  and  northern  zones  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
understood  that  this  company  jiroposes  to  carry  on  hand  a  large 
stock  of  machinery  and  supplies,  and  that  it  proposes  to  make  an 
active  propaganda  in  its  efforts  to  increase  its  sales  in  that  part  of 

the  country. - The  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

ROSARIO  with  the  Lmited  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918, 
according  to  a  recent  consular  report,  was  $3,649,620,  as  compared 
with  $424,660  during  the  same  period  of  1917.  The  customs  receipts 
of  the  port  of  Rosario  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
were  $1,442,197,  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  customs  receipts 
of  said  port  during  the  entire  year  1917.  The  five  principal  railways 
of  the  Rosario  district  showed  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  gross 
traffic  revenues  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  gross  traffic  receipts  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. - In 

1917  the  EXPORTS  OF  MICA  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to 
Great  Britain,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  tile  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Argentine  Government,  amounted  to  71,012  -tons;  to  the 
United  States,  52,470  tons;  to  Italy,  12,099  tons;  to  Spain,  2,809 
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tons;  and  to  other  countries,  655  tons.  So  far  as  is  now  known 
mica  beds  exist  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  Argentina  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Cordoba,  San  Luis,  and  San  Juan.  The  total  exports  of 
Argentine  mica  in  1917  aggregated  139,045  tons,  as  compared  with 

14,033  tons  in  1916. - The  Argentine  Government  has  granted  a 

concession  to  Carlos  Mendez  Behety  and  Echemaite  &  Llanos  to 
install  and  operate  an  ELECTRIC  light,  power,  and  heating  plant 

at  Puerto  Deseado,  Territory  of  Santa  Cruz. - The  shipment  of 

SAMPLES  BY  PARCEL  POST  to  the  Argentine  Republic  causes 
expenses  at  the  point  of  destination,  and  requires  substantially 
the  following  procedure  in  order  to  withdraw  a  parcel:  Declaratioh 
of  contents,  or,  if  contents  unknown,  a  declaration  of  ignorance  of 
contents,  the  expense  of  which  is  4  pesos,  national  currency  (paper 
peso  =  $0.  425).  If  contents  of  parcel  are  of  commercial  value  an 
additional  charge  of  60  centavos  (26  cents)  is  made;  and  if  contents 
are  dutiable  the  merchandise  is  subject  to  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  customs  tariff.  Samples  of  no  commercial 
value  and  advertising  matter  and  catalogues  should  be  sent  in  the 
regular  mails  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  occurring  when  for¬ 
warded  by  parcel  post. - The  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF 

SUGAR  in  the  Tucuman  district  for  the  season  of  1918  is  200,000 
metric  tons,  as  compared  with  88,075  metric  tons  in  1917.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  press  reports  a  company  has  been  organized  in  northern 
Argentina  with  a  capital  of  $4,400,000  to  operate  a  sugar  plantation 
at  Tabaca,  Department  of  Oran,  Province  of  Salta.  While  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  carried  on 
most  intensively  at  the  present  time  in  the  Province  of  Tucuman, 
actual  tests  have  shown  that  there  is  much  land  to  the  north  of  that 
province  that  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane 
on  a  commercial  scale.  The  retail  prices  of  refined  sugar  in  the 
principal  industrial  centers  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are  from  1  to 
2  cents  in  excess  of  those  now  prevailing  in  the  large  cities  of  the 

eastern  section  of  the  United  States. - On  July  14,  1918,  the 

FIRST  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  CONGRESS  met  in  the  city 
of  Cordoba  with  delegates  in  attendance  from  the  universities  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  La  Plata,  Santa  Fe,  and  Tucuman,  as  well 
as  delegates  representing  the  Argentine  University  Federation. 
Among  the  subjects  under  consideration  were  the  nationalization  of 
the  University  of  Tucuman,  the  founding  of  another  national  uni¬ 
versity,  university  extension  work,  etc.  The  sessions  of  the  congress 

closed  on  July  20  last. - On  April  3,  1918,  the  CONGRESS  OF 

THE  CATHOLK?  PRESS,  presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of 
Buenos  Aires,  met  in  the  national  capital.  Forty-one  Catholic 

publications  were  represented  at  the  congress. - Steps  have  been 

taken  for  the  construction  in  Buenos  Aires  of  one  of  the  largest 
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WIRELESS  telegraph  stations  in  the  world,  with  three  towers  of 
an  approximate  height  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  a  power  of 
11,000  kilowatts,  and  a  radius  sufficient  to  communicate  with  the 
principal  cities  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world. 


Sefior  Don  Jorge  E.  Zalles,  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian 
Nation  of  Lapaz,  has  been  appointed  FINANCIAL  ATTACHfi  of 
the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Washington.  Few  if  any  South  Americans 
have  traveled  more  extensively  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
or  have  made  more  numerous  journeys  between  Bolivia  and  the 
United  States  than  Senor  Zalles.  For  several  months  Sefior  Zalles 
has  resided  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been  occupied  with  business 
matters  having  a  close  bearing  on  more  extended  trade  relations 
between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States.  Sefior  ZaUes  brings  to  the 
legation  at  Washington  a  sound  financial  and  business  experience 
acquired  in  his  native  country,  in  various  European  nations,  and  in 

the  United  States. - El  Heraldo  of  Cochabamba  states  that  the 

minister  of  Bolivia  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Brazilian  Government  signed,  on  June  21  last  in  Itama- 
raty  Palace,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an  EXTRADITION  TREATY  between 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  concluded  on  August  12, 
1913,  provided  the  new  treaty  receives  the  approval  of  the  respective 

congresses  of  the  two  countries. - The  President  of  the  Republic, 

acting  upon  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  a  law  enacted  by 
Congress  on  December  23,  1908,  has  authorized  an  application  to 
the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation  for  a  loan  not  to  exceed  400,000 
bolivianos  (bohviano  =  $0.3893),  to  be  used  in  completing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  CATHEDRAL  in  the  city  of  La  Paz. - According  to 

press  reports  the  Bolivian  Government  has  adopted  a  tariff  of  rates 
to  be  charged  for  sending  WIRELESS  messages  between  the  wireless 
stations  of  Bolivia  and  those  of  Brazil,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  wireless  telegraph  convention  now  in  force 
between  the  two  countries.  A  new  wireless  station  is  now  under 
construction  at  Trinidad  of  a  radius  and  power  similar  to  the  Viacha 

wireless  station. - Dr.  Claudio  Sanjines  T.,  minister  of  public 

instruction  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia,  is  cooperating  with  the 
presidents  of  the  La  Paz  Football  Association  and  the  Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  concerning  the  construction  of  a  STADIUM  in  the  city  of  La 
Paz  with  the  object  of  encouraging  healthful  athletic  sports  in  the 

Republic. - The  Government  of  Bolivia,  according  to  El  Diario  of 

La  Paz,  has  appointed  Dr.  Pl&cido  S&nchez,  Bolivian  minister  near 
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the  Argentine  Government,  to  represent  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
at  the  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONGRESS  soon  to  be  held  in 

Buenos  Aires. - On  June  22  last  the  comer  stone  of  the  proposed 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  in  Oruro,  to  be  known  as  the  Pabellon  Escolar, 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by  the  minister  of  public 
instmction,  assisted  by  the  departmental  authorities,  invited  guests, 
and  the  public  in  general.  A  plan  is  also  underway  for  the  founding 
of  a  national  engineering  military  school  in  La  Paz  to  be  operated 

under  a  charter  to  be  obtained  from  the  Government. - A  recent 

inspection  of  the  Landaeta  HOSPITAL  in  La  Paz  showed  about  200 
patients  under  treatment,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  in  the  free  wards. 
The  hospital  was  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition  of  cleanliness, 
well  equipped,  and  provided  with  the  best  medical  service  obtainable 
in  the  country. - The  Republic  of  Bolivia,  according  to  data  pub¬ 

lished  by  El  Norte,  a  daily  newspaper  of  La  Paz,  has  800  miles  of 
RAILWAYS  in  operation,  385  miles  under  constmetion,  and  2,138 

miles  planned  to  be  built. - During  the  last  few  years  the  average 

production  of  GOLD  in  Bolivia  has  been  in  excess  of  300  kilograms 
annually,  valued  at  572,000  bolivianos.  The  western  slopes  of  the 
main  cordillera  of  the  Andean  range  in  Bolivia  contain  gold  fields 
of  great  richness.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  gold-producing 
zones  in  the  Republic,  the  first  of  which  includes  the  famous  gold 
placers  of  San  Juan  de  Lore  Suches,  Tipuani,  and  the  Araca  and 
Aropaya  mines;  the  second  begins  at  Atabamba  and  Llpez,  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  south  to  Chayanta,  up  the  mountains  to  Potosi,  passes 
through  Tarija  and  extends  to  Santa  Cmz  to  the  Esmoraca  and  Sierra 
Gorda  deposits;  while  the  third  region,  the  richest  of  them  all,  is  in 
the  north  in  the  regions  which  give  rise  to  the  Madre  de  Dios,  the 
Acre,  and  the  Purus  Rivers,  most  of  which  zone  has  never  been 
explored. 


A  decree  has  been  signed  by  the  prefect  of  the  Federal  District  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  ANNUAL  FAIR  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
second  half  of  October  of  each  year.  The  present  exhibition  is  to  be 
entirely  of  domestic  products,  but  it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant 
date  the  rules  will  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  exhibits  of  foreign  arti¬ 
cles.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  fair  is  to  make  known  to  the 
people  of  Brazil  the  merits  of  products  of  home  manufacture  and  to 
induce  the  use  of  Brazilian-made  goods  whenever  possible.  Hereto¬ 
fore  preference  has  been  shown  to  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. - 

A  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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covering  the  early  part  of  1917  shows  that  there  were  in  use  at  that 
time  in  all  of  the  States  of  Brazil,  except  Acre  Territory,  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealths  of  Espirito  Santo,  Go^^az,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
56,760  TELEPHONES,  and  a  length  of  telephone  lines  aggregating 
255,605  kilometers.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  20,640  telephones  in 
operation  and  81,969  kilometers  of  wire;  the  Federal  District  13,926 
phones  and  97,500  kilometers  of  wire,  and  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  10,710  phones  and  44,100  kilometers  of  wire.  A  new  tele¬ 
phone  service  has  recently  been  established  between  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Sao  Paulo,  Santos,  and  some  200  other  cities  in  the  States  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Charges  for  the  service  are  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  regular  schedule  of  rates. - A  Brazilian  MEDICAL 

COMMISSION  has  been  organized  for  service  in  Europe  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Nabuco  de  Gouvfia.  The  commission  is  to  consist  of 
50  physicians  who  are  to  embark  for  service  abroad  as  soon  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit. - Asensi  &  Co.  have  been  authorized  by  the 

Government  to  build  a  RAILWAY  from  Cuyaba,  State  of  Matto 

Grosso,  to  Campo  Grande. - The  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  of 

Paran6  was  inaugurated  at  Coritiba  on  July  2  last  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  by  Dr.  Affonso  Comargo,  governor  of  that  State.  The 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lj’simaco  Costa,  assisted  by  an 
able  corps  of  professors.  The  school  is  well  equipped  and  is  prepared 
to  do  efficient  work  in  all  the  important  branches  of  agriculture  suited 
to  the  needs  of  that  part  of  the  Republic. - ^The  Federal  Govern¬ 

ment  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Parana  to 
cooperate  in  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  IGUASSU 
River.  The  department  of  finance  has  been  requested  to  furnish 
1 ,000  contos  (paper  conto  =  $250)  so  that  work  may  be  commenced 
immediately  on  tbe  bridge  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 

federal  railway  inspection  office. - The  firm  of  Escepola,  Lempre  & 

Andrada  recently  estabhshed  a  LARD  FACTORY  at  Ub4,  State  of 

Minas,  in  a  section  of  country  abounding  in  hogs. - Ignacio  Martins 

and  J.  M.  Gutierrez,  members  of  the  committee  of  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  final  survey  of  the  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Knox  Little,  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of  this  corpora¬ 
tion,  have  commenced  the  work  of  determining  the  final  survey  of  the 

road  referred  to. - One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  Fourth 

International  Corn  Exposition,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the  10th 
to  the  15th  of  August,  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  was  the  EXHIBIT 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  consisting  of  plows,  harrows, 

drills,  cultivators,  reapers,  thrashers,  and  tractors. - An  executive 

decree  of  June  12,  1918,  establishes  a  public  FOOD  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  to  look  after  the  food  interests  of  the  nation,  report  upon  stocks 
of  food  on  hand,  the  cost  of  production,  and  to  handle  questions  relat- 
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ing  to  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  food  products  in  the 
Republic.  Dr.  Leopolde  de  Bulhoes  has  been  appointed  chief  of  this 

administration. - The  Muller  MARITIME  HOSPITAL,  in  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  was  opened  to  public  service  on  June  29  last.  Dr.  Carlos 
Coelho,  director  general  of  the  hospital,  and  his  able  corps  of  assist¬ 
ants,  will  look  after  the  needs  of  mariners  in  the  national  capital 
who  require  hospital  attention.— — On  June  30,  1918,  the  Sao  Paulo 
Railway  Co.,  whose  main  line  is  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo,  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  inaugurating  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
a  GALLERY  OF  HISTORY  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 


In  May,  1913,  the  ARICA  TO  Li\.  PAZ  RAILWAY  was  opened  to 
traffic.  The  first  year  this  road  was  operated  freight  aggregating 
47,000  metric  tons  was  hauled ;  the  second  year  the  quantity  in¬ 
creased  to  72,000  tons;  the  third  year  to  97,000  tons;  and  the  fourth 
year  to  105,000  metric  tons.  The  traffic  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  greater  hatl  the  service  not  been  hampereil  by  insufficient 
rolling  stock  to  move  the  available  shipments.  The  completion  of 
certain  port  works  at  Arica  and  the  building  of  large  warehouses 
would  gi-eatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  freight.  The  Coro-Coro 
mining  district,  which  before  the  completion  of  this  railway  had  an 
output  of  about  4,000  tons  of  ores  annually,  now  offere  monthly 
that  quantity  for  shipment.  On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
haul,  a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  which 
formerly  went  over  the  Mollendo  and  Antofagasta  lines,  was  diverted 
over  the  Arica  line.  New  mining  regions  along  this  route  have  also 
been  developed,  and  the  aggregate  freight  business  now  obtainable 
by  the  Arica  Railway  is  more  than  it  is  prepared  to  adequately 

handle  with  its  present  equipment. - The  LYCEUM  for  males  at 

Valparaiso  is  being  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  1,500  pupils. 
In  1916  this  institution  had  to  reject  300  students  because  of  lack 
of  room.  Since  that  time  six  new  halls  have  been  completed  and 
accommodations  are  now  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  pupils  who  wish 

to  attend  the  lyceum  at  present. - A  law  of  September  4,  1916, 

authorized  the  Presiilent  of  the  Republic  to  call  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  PORT  WORKS  at  Antofagasta,  the  cost  not  to 
exceed  £1,700,000.  Only  one  bid — that  of  Luis  Lagarrigue — was 
tendered,  but  as  the  amount  desired  for  the  work  is  in  excess  of  the 
limit  fixed  by  law,  the  bid  has  been  referred  to  the  Government  for 

further  consideration. - The  board  of  directors  of  the  medical 

society  of  Chile  has  decided  to  hold  the  SECOND  CHILEAN  MEDI- 
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CAL  CONGRESS  in  Santiago  in  September,  1919,  The  program  is 

being  prepared  and  will  be  published  later. - A  CONGRESS  OF 

TELEGRAPHERS  is  to  be  held  at  Concepcion  from  the  18th  to  the 
24th  of  September,  1918.  The  principal  objects  of  the  congress  are 
the  establishment  of  closer  bonds  of  union  and  cooperative  action 
among  the  telegraphers  of  Chile,  the  encouragement  of  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  and  increased  compensation  for  members  of  the  craft,  and 
the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  concerning  promotions,  hours 
of  labor,  compensation,  etc.  Delegates  are  expected  to  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic. - The  consul  general  of  Chile 

in  France  has  reported  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Chilean  Government  that  he  has  taken  steps  to  establish  a  CHILEAN 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  in  Paris,  and  requesting  the  approval  and 

cooperation  of  the  Chilean  Government  in  the  matter. - Lands 

to  the  extent  of  40,000  square  meters  on  Herradura  Bay,  Province  of 
Coquimbo,  have  been  offered  the  Government  of  Chile  as  a  base  for 

the  founding  of  a  NAVAL  AVIATION  SCHOOL. - The  First 

National  INFANTS’  CONGRESS  was  held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  from 

September  14  to  17,  inclusive. - The  SUBMARINE  DOCK  at 

Talcahuano  is  rapidly  being  constructed.  The  contractors  believe 
that  they  can  reduce  the  estimated  time  of  30  months  needed  for 
the  completion  of  this  work  to  22  months.  It  is  proposed  to  make 

Talcahuano  the  headquarters  of  the  Chilean  submarine  fleet. - The 

INSTITUTE  OF  ENGINEERS  of  Chile  in  Santiago  celebrated  on 

May  30  last  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. - The 

Vifia  Club  at  Vina  del  Mar,  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  near  Val¬ 
paraiso,  is  considering  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  MODERN  BATH¬ 
HOUSE  and  the  construction  of  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
beach.  These  improvements  are  estimated  to  cost  400,000  pesos 

(peso  =  $0.33). - The  Government  of  Chile  has  granted  FREE 

TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  over  the  national  lines  to  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 
The  Argentine  Government  has  also  granted  a  like  courtesy  to  the 

diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  Chile. - The  newlv  elected 

officers  of  the  FEDERATION  OF  STUDENTS  of  Chile  for  the  period 
1918-19  are  as  follows:  Santiago  Labarca  Labarca,  president; 
Alfredo  Domaria,  first  vice  president;  Alberto  Zaflartu,  second  vice 
president;  Donato  Toriello  An tonelli, secretary;  Ricardo  Mill&n  Iriarte, 
prosecretary;  Julio  Ramirez,  treasurer;  Arturo  Bianchi  Gundian, 

protreasurer,  and  Martin  Cerda,  secretary  of  committees. - A 

CHEESE  FACTORY  has  been  established  near  Coquimbo.  Goat 
milk  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The 
factory  reports  that  it  has  already  received  orders  for  its  products 

from  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. - The  FIRST  CONGRESS 

OF  THE  SPANISH  CONFEDERATION  of  Chile,  which  met  in 
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Santiago  on  May  3  last,  proposed  to  organize  a  Spanish  board  of 
trade,  establish  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Chile  and  Spain, 
and  to  cooperate  in  founding  a  Spanish  American  University  in 
Madrid. 


COLOMBIA 


On  July  15  last  a  POPULATION  CENSUS  of  the  Republic  of 

Colombia  was  taken  by  order  of  the  President. - With  the  object 

of  increasing  the  MERCHANT  MARINE  of  Colombia  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  a  National 
Maritime  Steamship  Co.  to  build  a  shipyard  and  floating  docks  at 
Cartagena  and  to  establish  steamship  lines  between  that  place  and 
New  York,  touching  at  West  Indian  ports,  a  line  between  Cartagena 
and  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador,  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  principal 
intermediate  ports,  and  a  line  from  Cartagena  to  Maracaibo,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  with  stops  at  important  ports. - An  executive  decree  has 

been  issued  granting  free  transportation  through  the  mails  of  Colom¬ 
bian  products  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  COLOMBIAN  EXPO¬ 
SITION  now  being  held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  which  is  scheduled  to 
close  on  September  30,  1918.  The  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the 
Government  of  Colombia  has  requested  that  suitable  samples  of 
Colombian  products,  such,  for  instance,  as  fabrics,  cigars,  and  ciga¬ 
rettes,  leaf  tobacco,  cane  baskets,  confectionery,  natural  products 
in  general,  etc.,  as  well  as  articles  illustrative  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  country,  such  as  books,  national  music,  and 

objects  of  art  be  forwarded  to  this  exposition. - The  Ver&stegui 

CATTLE  ranch  in  the  region  of  the  Sinu  River  is  a  level  tract  of  land 
4  leagues  square,  on  which  there  are  grazing  at  present  about  20,000 
head  of  cattle.  Large  areas  of  land  in  this  vicinity  and  on  the 
plains  of  Bolivar  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and 
while  considerable  cattle  are  raised  on  them  at  present,  they  are 
capable  of  accommodating  a  vastly  larger  number.  A  traveler  and 
close  observer  who  recently  visited  this  section  estimates  that  the 
packing  house  entitled  “Compania  Ganadera  Colombiana”  can 
easily  obtain  a  year’s  supply  of  stock  from  the  regions  mentioned. 
On  the  El  Paso  ranch  in  the  Department  of  Magdalena  this  company 
has  6,000  breed  cows,  and  has  made  arrangements  to  increase  the 
number  to  10,000,  insuring  thereby  a  constant  source  of  supply  for 
its  packing  house.  Originally  three  concerns — namely,  the  “Gana- 
deria  Colombiana,  ”  of  Cartagena,  associated  with  the  International 
Products  Co.,  of  New  York;  Sir  Robert  Perks,  of  London;  and  the 
Caribbean  Agrarian  Co. — proposed  to  establish  export  packing 
76922— 1»— Bull.  2 - 10 
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houses  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  llepubhc,  and  to  invest  in  the 
business  sums  ranging  from  £150,000  to  £200,000.  The  proposals 
considered  most  favorable,  and  which  were  accepted  by  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government,  were  those  of  the  “Ganaderia  Colombiana,”  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  United  Products  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  two  latter 
companies  being  known  in  Colombia  as  “Companias  Unidas”  or 
United  Companies.  The  United  Companies,  therefore,  secured  the 

subvention  of  £30,000  offered  by  the  Government. - The  raising 

of  SILK  WORMS  has  begun  on  a  small  scale  at  Bucaramanga, 
Uc'partment  of  Santander.  Samples  of  raw  sUk  from  this  source 
sent  to  New  York  were  pronounced  of  good  quality  and  desirable 
for  the  American  markets  if  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Investigations  show  that  climatic  conditions  in  various  parts  of 
Colombia  are  quite  favorable  to  the  raising  of  silkworms  on  a  large 
scale,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage  the  development  of 

this  industry  in  the  Republic. - The  northwestern  HIGHWAY, 

which  traverses  one  of  the  richest  zones  of  the  Department  of  Cun- 
dinamarca,  connecting  with  the  public  roads  of  the  Department  of 
Boyaca,  is  almost  completed.  This  highway  opens  to  easy  commu¬ 
nication  some  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  mining  sections  of  the 

Republic. - At  the  close  of  1917  there  were  15  RAILWAYS  in 

operation  in  Colombia,  their  total  length  aggregating  1,195  kilo¬ 
meters.  These  railways  transported  during  the  year  mentioned, 
4,728,135  passengers  and  955,933  metric  tons  of  freight.  The  total 
gross  receipts  of  the  business  transacted  were  $5,181,845,  and  the 

total  cost  of  operation  was  $3,281,621. - THE  AMERICAN 

(TUVMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  COLOMBIA  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  in  BarranquiUa  with  18  charter  members.  The  officers  of  the 
organization  are  Isaac  A.  Manning,  former  United  States  consul, 
president,  with  headquarters  at  BarranquiUa;  K.  C.  Parrish,  vice 
president,  in  Cartagena;  and  Wm.  A.  Trout,  vice  president,  in  Santa 
Marta.  The  objects  of  the  chamber  are  not  only  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  trade  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States,  but  are 
also  to  smooth  over  and  settle  such  difficulties  as  may  arise  in  the 
transaction  of  business  between  importers  and  exporters  of  the 
nations  referred  to. 
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date  mentioned.  The  factory  is  to  be  equipped  for  the  manufacture 
of  sacks  out  of  domestic  fibers  suitable  for  use  in  the  storing  and 
transporting  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  cereals.  The  plant  must  have 
machinery  sufficient  to  make  during  the  year  following  its  installation, 
except  in  the  case  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  200,000  sacks,  and 
the  production  is  to  be  increased  by  50,000  sacks  annually  until  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  this  article  are  supplied,  any  excess  of  pro¬ 
duction  over  domestic  consumption  to  be  available  for  export.  The 
concessionaire  agrees  during  the  first  year  to  invest  $50,000  in  the 
enterprise,  and  in  each  of  the  following  years  such  an  amount  as 
may  be  required  to  enable  the  factory  to  manufacture  the  sacks 
called  for  under  the  concession.  Sacks  furnished  the  Government 
from  this  factory  are  to  be  sold  at  a  discount  of  15  per  cent  from 
the  regular  prices.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  grant  other 
concessions  for  the  manufacture  of  sacks,  should  it  deem  expedient, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  those  granted  the  concessionaire.  Products 
of  the  factory  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  import  and  export 
duties,  but  no  exports  are  to  be  made  until  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
country  are  supplied.  During  the  first  five  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  factory  it  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  national  and 
municipal  taxfes.  The  term  of  the  concession,  if  the  conditions  of  the 

contract  are  complied  with  by  the  concessionaire,  is  20  years. - 

Under  date  of  July  5,  1918,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  making 
the  14th  of  July  of  each  year,  or  FRENCH  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY,  a  national  holiday  in  Costa  Rica. - Recently  rich  samples 

of  GOLD  ORE  have  been  brought  to  San  Jos6  from  prospects  situated 
in  a  certain  region.  This  has  caused  a  more  careful  investigation  of 
the  district  referred  to,  including  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Buena  Vista,  from  which  places  the  ancient  Indians 
obtained  gold  for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments,  many  of  which  are 
still  found  in  the  graves  of  the  aborigines.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  gold  deposits  and  veins  of  this  region 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  if  they  are  of  sufficient  size  and  richness 

to  warrant  commercial  exploitation. - The  BOOT  AND  SHOE 

FACTORY  of  Sauma  &  Sons  in  the  national  capital  employs  more 
than  80  skilled  operators,  some  of  whom  are  women.  The  materials 
used  in  some  of  the  best  grades  of  shoes  are  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  factory  uses  electric  power  and  is  equipped  for 
the  manufacture  of  up  to  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day,  although  the 
present  output  varies  from  500  to  700  pairs  daily.  While  most  of 
the  shoes  are  of  black,  yellow,  and  gray  leather,  the  factory  also  turns 
out  cloth  shoes.  After  supplying  the  home  market,  the  simplus  is 

exported  to  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Colon,  Panama. - La  Informacion, 

a  daily  newspaper  of  San  Jos6,  states  that  a  FRENCH  COMPANY 
has  been  organized  to  engage  in  a  number  of  enterprises  in  Costa  Rica, 
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among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  paper  factory 
and  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  roofs,  walls,  doors,  and 
windows  for  building  purposes.  Land  to  the  extent  of  60,000 
hectares  has  been  obtained  at  La  Palma,  department  of  Guanacaste, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  factories  and  principal  activites  of  the 
company  are  to  be  carried  on  at  that  place.  Stock  and  grain  for  the 
use  of  the  corporation  and  for  export,  should  there  be  a  surplus,  are 

also  to  be  grown. - ^Alberto  Aragon  Ramirez,  one  of  the  most 

efficient  officials  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Director  General  of  the 
NATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  and  telephone  lines  of  Costa  Rica. 


Press  reports  state  that  an  understanding  has  been  reached  between 
the  Governments  of  Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  Spain  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  uninterrupted  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Spain 
and  American  and  Cuban  ports.  The  steamship  line  established 
between  Japan,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  some  months  ago  is 
to  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  new  vessels.  The  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  has  approved  the  plans  of  the  West  India  Packet  Co.  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  vessels  between  the  possessions 
of  Holland  in  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  Europe, 
the  service  to  be  inaugurated  as  soon  after  the  declaration  of  peace 
as  possible.  A  freight  service  is  also  to  be  established  between  New 
Orleans,  the  West  Indies,  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  ports.  It  is 
proposed  to  invest  $500,000  in  this  latter  enterprise. - In  accord¬ 

ance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction 
and  fine  arts.  President  Menocal  has  issued  a  decree  modifying  decree 
No.  418  of  May  25,  1910,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  CIRCU¬ 
LATING  LIBRARY  for  teachers.  Under  the  new  decree  this 
library,  instead  of  being  located  solely  in  Habana,  will  be  in  six 
branches,  one  in  each  province,  and  will  consist  of  three  sections — 

namely,  literature,  science,  and  pedagogy. - Notice  has  been 

received  that  contracts  have  been  let  by  the  department  of  public 
works  of  the  Cuban  Government  for  the  construction  of  public 
HIGHWAYS  between  Union  de  Rayes,  Sayes,  and  Sabanilla  in 
the  Province  of  Matanzas,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Carrasco  road 

in  the  Province  of  Camaguey. - Orders  have  been  issued  requiring 

GASOLINE  manufactured  in  Cuba  to  be  the  color  of  amber  in  order 

to  prevent  it  from  being  sold  as  imported  gasoline. - President 

Menocal  has  appointed  Guillermo  de  Blanck  MINISTER  of  Cuba 
near  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  Jose  A,  Barnet  minister  to 
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China. - During  the  last  fiscal  year — that  is  to  say,  from  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  SPANISH  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number 
of  20,852  arrived  on  the  island.  Among  other  immigrants  entering 
Cuba  during  the  period  referred  to  were  460  Americans,  322  Mexicans, 
126  English,  93  French,  47  Italians,  192  South  Americans,  47  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  a  number  of  other  nationalities. - Published  reports 

are  to  the  effect  that  the  CUBAN  AVIATION  SQUADRON  will 
train  in  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Francisco 
Terry,  before  engaging  in  aviation  work  with  the  allies  in  Europe. 
Antonio  Giraudibr,  who  holds  an  important  position  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  of  the  Cuban  Government,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  that  department  to  visit  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  special  types  of  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 
Francis  Andreu,  representing  the  city  of  Habana,  has  also  gone  to 
the  United  States  to  study  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 

fire  department  of  the  city  of  New  York. - During  the  latter  part 

of  August,  1918,  the  fiist  crate  of  GRAPE  FRUIT  of  the  present 
season  was  shipped  from  Santa  Ana,  Isle  of  Pines,  to  Chicago,  via 
Key  West.  Beginning  September  2, 1918,  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  regular  shipments  of  Isle  of  Pines  fruits  by  every  boat  leaving  the 
island  this  season. - The  Northern  Railways  of  Cuba,  concession¬ 

aires  of  the  Caibarien  to  Nuevitas  line,  have  had  their  SUBVENTION 
of  $6,000  per  kilometer  raised  to  $12,000  on  a  maximum  length  of 

60  kilometers,  including  branch  lines. - President  Menocal  has 

promulgated  a  law  authorizing  the  giving  of  a  cup,  to  be  known  as 
the  CUBAN  CUP,  and  whose  value  is  not  to  be  less  than  $600,  to 
the  winner  of  the  rowing  contest  to  be  held  at  Varadero.  A  second 
cup  of  equal  value,  under  the  name  of  “Congress  cup,”  is  to  be  given 
to  the  winner  of  the  regatta.  Three  additional  prizes,  consisting  of 
cups  and  trophies,  are  also  to  be  awarded.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
have  a  value  of  not  less  than  $200;  the  second  not  less  than  $150; 
and  the  third  not  less  than  $100.  These  are  to  be  awarded  by  the 
committee  to  the  successful  contestants.  The  sum  of  $5,000  annually 
is  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Government  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
national  regattas,  and  cups,  trophies,  and  prizes  are  to  be  permitted 

to  enter  the  Republic  free  of  duty. - Angel  Gonzalez  del  Valle  has 

been  elected  president  of  the  ROTARY  CLUB  of  Habana. - 

A  SAILING  VESSEL  of  300  tons  displacement,  equipped  with  an 
oil  motor,  is  being  built  in  the  shipyards  on  the  Almendares  River, 
Habana,  for  Astudillo  &  Co.,  for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
Republic.  Some  60  pupils  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Habana 

are  assisting  in  this  construction. - The  new  FOUNDLING 

ASYLUM  at  Vedado  was  opened  to  the  public  on  July  25,  1918. 
Madame  Mariana  Seva  de  Menocal,  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  other  distinguished  ladies,  assisted  in  the  inaugurating 
ceremonies. 
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Executive  order  No.  158  was  recently  promulgated  requiring  all 
persons,  firms,  societies,  or  corporations  engaged  in,  or  which  here¬ 
after  may  become  engaged  in,  the  occupations,  business,  or  profes¬ 
sions  enumerated  in  the  order  referred  to,  to  pay  to  the  municipal 
treasurer  of  the  municipality  in  which  such  business,  occupation,  or 
profession  is  carried  on,  before  the  first  day  of  January  and  of  July 
of  each  year,  the  LICENSE  TAXES  specified  in  the  order.  These 
licenses  vary  from  $150  in  the  case  of  banks  and  liquor  manufac¬ 
turers  to  $5  in  the  case  of  meat  and  milk  shops.  Under  this  order 
insurance  agents,  exporters,  importers,  agents,  or  consignees  of  steam 
and  sailing  vessels  occupied  in  foreign  trade,  manufacturers  of  ice, 
vermicelli,  shoes,  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  will  each  pay  a  $50 
license  tax.  Tanners,  match  manufacturers,  importers  of  foreign  lot¬ 
tery  tickets  and  wholesale  liquor  dealers  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of 
$150  each.  Nearly  all  of  the  activities  which  are  carried  on  in  cities 

and  incorporated  towns  are  taxable  under  this  law. - The  rules 

and  regulations  governing  the  sending  of  TELEGRAPH  MESSAGES 
have  been  amended  so  as  to  require  payments  of  messages  within  a 
radius  of  100  kilometers  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  the  first  10  words 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  word;  over  100  and  under  200  kilo¬ 
meters,  30  cents  for  the  first  10  words  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
word;  over  200  and  under  300  kilometers,  35  cents  for  the  first  10 
words  and  2  cents  for  each  additional  word ;  over  300  and  under  400 
kilometers,  45  cents  for  the  first  10  words  and  4  cents  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  word;  and  over  400  kilometers,  50  cents  for  the  first  10  words 
and  5  cents  for  each  additional  word.  Between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
50- word  messages  may  be  sent  at  the  same  rates  as  charged  for  10- 
word  day  messages. - The  Government  has  issued  an  order  pro¬ 

hibiting  betting  and  GAMBLING  of  all  kinds  in  the  city  of  Santiago 

and  especially  at  the  race  tracks  in  that  city. - The  Listin  Diario, 

a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  states  that  The  Ter¬ 
ritorial  and  Agricultural  BANK  will  soon  open  for  business  in  the 

national  capital  under  the  direction  of  its  president,  Rafael  Sabian. - 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  arranged  to  import 
from  the  United  States  $110,000  in  COINS  of  the  denominations  of 
1,  5,  10,  20,  25,  and  50  cents  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  scarcity 

of  money  of  these  values. - The  bridge  constructed  over  the  YAQUE 

RIVER  at  Santiago  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic.  This  river  is 
at  present  navigable  for  small  craft  from  its  mouth  at  Monte  Cristi  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Mao  River,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Recently 
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a  boat  built  entirely  of  Dominican  lumber  explored  the  Yaque  River 
between  the  points  mentioned  and  removed  numerous  obstacles  dan¬ 
gerous  to  navigation,  such,  for  instance,  as  branches  and  trunks  of 
trees.  Engineers  who  have  examined  into  the  matter  report  that  by 
slightly  dredging  the  bed  of  this  river  it  could  be  easily  made  navi¬ 
gable  for  boats  of  light  draft  as  far  as  Santiago,  or  20  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Mao  River.  This  would  give  Santiago  direct  water 
communication  with  Monte  Cristi,  120  miles  distant,  and  would  open 

up  a  large  section  of  a  rich  and  only  partially  developed  territory. - 

A  HIPPODROME,  owned  and  operated  by  American  interests,  has 
been  installed  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  A  grand  stand  is  to  be 
built  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sporting  public 

of  the  national  capital. - The  Dominican  propaganda  commission 

of  the  TWENTIETH  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS,  which  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  from  June  12  to  18,  1919, 
is  composed  of  Mgr.  Adolfo  Nuel,  archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo, 
chairman;  Dr.  Federico  Henriquez  y  Carvajal,  vice  chairman;  Lie. 
Francisco  J.  Peynado,  treasurer;  Dr.  Moises  Garcia  Mella,  secretary; 
and  Lies.  Andres  J.  Montolio  and  M.  de  J.  Troncoso,  consulting 
members. 
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The  Government  printing  office  has  just  completed  the  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  MINING  CODE  of  Ecuador,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  supreme  court,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
August  15,  1912.  The  new  compilation  contains  the  1914  amend¬ 
ments.  El  Comercio,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Quito,  states  that  this 
edition  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  order  that  that  body  may 
study  and  revise  the  code  in  such  a  way  as  it  may  deem  expedient, 
and  contends  that  a  proper  revision  of  the  mining  laws  would  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  the  mineral  industry  in  the  Republic. 
Among  the  principal  mining  resources  of  Ecuador  are  petroleum  and 
coal,  both  of  which  could  be  exploited  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at 
present  provided  that  capital,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  could  be 
advantageously  obtained  for  this  purpose.  The  petroleum  deposits 
most  suitable  for  development  are  situated  in  the  Province  of  Manabi, 

near  the  Pacific  Ocean. - The  question  of  installing  and  operating 

a  municipal  electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  in  the  city  of 
Quito  or  vicinity  is  being  agitated.  Some  time  ago  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  municipal  council  of  Quito  to  negotiate  a  loan  not  to  exceed 
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4,000,000  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
applied  in  furnishing  the  city  with  electric  light  and  power,  potable 
water,  and  in  sewering  and  paving  the  national  capital.  The  city 
could  acquire  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  either  by  purchase 
of  the  small  plant  now  in  operation  there,  enlarging  it  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  necessary,  or  it  could  build  a  new  plant  large 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  community.  If  the  latter  plan  is 
adopted,  it  is  proposed,  according  to  recommendations  of  engineers 
who  have  investigated  the  matter,  to  install  a  hydroelectric  plant  of 
a  minimum  capacity  of  1,000  horsepower  and  which  could  be  easily 
made  to  produce,  when  needed,  3,500  horsepower.  The  waters  of 
the  San  Pedro  River  between  Calera  and  Jalupana,  where  an  aque¬ 
duct  has  been  constructed,  could  be  made  to  develop  at  least  4,000 
horsepower,  or  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  national  capital 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  the  plant  to  be  installed  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Tambillo  station. - The  survey  of  the  proposed  RAILWAY 

route  from  Chone  to  Quito,  according  to  the  report  of  Engineer  W.  C. 
Simmons,  traverses,  near  Chone,  an  agricultural  belt  producing 
cacao,  coffee,  fruits,  maize,  rice,  bananas,  rubber,  vegetable  ivory, 
and  other  staple  tropical  and  semi  tropical  products.  Some  of  the 
land  along  the  survey  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  valuable  timber, 
from  which  railroad  ties  can  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  main  line  of  this  railway,  including  rolling 
stock  and  stations,  is  3,890,500  sucres.  The  approximate  cost  of 

the  Oro  and  Suma  hnes  is  given  as  3,927,100  sucres. - A  recent 

report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador, 
concerning  the  potable  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  GUAYAQUIL, 
shows  that  the  Daule  River  was  selected  as  the  soimce  of  this  supply, 
instead  of  the  mountain  streams  about  5  kilometers  farther  distant, 
because  it  was  determined  that  the  water  could  be  brought  from  the 
Daule  River  at  an  estimated  cost,  in  round  numbers,  of  3,000,000 
sucres,  as  compared  with  6,000,000  if  the  supply  were  obtained  from 
the  mountain  streams.  While  the  Daule  River  is  subject  to  possible 
pollution  from  the  towns  along  its  border,  the  quantity  of  the  flow 
is  so  great  and  the  current  so  rapid  that  it  tends  to  purify  itself 
before  reaching  the  point  of  intake,  25  kilometers  from  Guayaquil, 
and,  in  addition,  sanitary  engineering  methods  have  advanced  to 
such  a  degree  that  should  pollution  take  place,  the  water  can  be 
easily  purified  by  scientific  processes.  The  majority  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  who  investigated  the  sources  of  supply  favored  the  Daule 
River  for  economic  reasons  and  because  of  the  abundance  of  the 

supply. - In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  road  law,  the 

President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAY  from  Mira  to  Salinas. 


Licentiate  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala,  has  issued  a  decree,  under  date  of  July  3,  1918,  granting 
complete  amnesty  to  aU  Guatemalans  sentenced  or  prosecuted  for 
political  crimes  committed  prior  to  December  25,  1917.  The  decree 
also  provides  for  decreasing  by  one-fourth  the  sentences  of  all  persons 
convicted,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  convicted,  of  ordinary  crimes,  in 

case  this  action  is  justified  by  the  good  conduct  of  the  prisoners. - 

An  executive  decree  of  July  1,  1918,  authorizes  the  taking  over  and 
operating  by  the  Government  as  a  war  measure  the  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  COMPANY  of  Guatemala,  the  Verapaz  Railroad,  and  the 
Quezaltenango  telephone  system,  the  ownership  of  which  is  vested 

in  German  subjects. - The  legislative  assembly  of  Guatemala  has 

reelected  Gen.  Mariano  Serrano  M.  and  Gen.  Manuel  Duarte,  respec¬ 
tively,  first  and  second  DESIGNATES  (vice  presidents)  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Republic. - The  seismic  disturbances  which  occurred 

in  the  city  of  Guatemala  during  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the  first 
part  of  1918  destroyed,  among  other  buildings,  the  one  occupied  by 
the  Cuban  consulate  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Manuel  Piedra,  who 
has  recently  been  made  minister  resident  of  Cuba  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala.  In  addition  to  the  assistance  which  the  Cuban 
Government  so  cheerfully  rendered  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
in  its  hour  of  trial,  the  former  has  decided  to  construct  a  beautiful 
EARTHQUAKE-PROOF  BUILDING  in  the  national  capital  for 

the  use  of  the  Cuban  legation. - Recent  construction  work  on  the 

MUNICIPAL  CENTRAL  MARKET,  made  by  order  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  council  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  and  which  places  the  market  in 
thorough  repair,  was  effected  at  a  cost  of  101,668  pesos. - An  execu¬ 

tive  decree  of  July  9  last  ordered  the  observance  of  JULY  14,  the 

national  holiday  of  France,  as  a  national  holiday  in  Guatemala. - 

The  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Coban,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  the  country,  was  opened  to  pubhc  service  in 

July  last. - In  July,  1918,  by  order  of  Licentiate  Manuel  Estrada 

Cabrera,  President  of  the  Republic,  the  INTEREST  on  the  4  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  external  debt,  due  in  London  on  December  31, 1918  ^ 

and  on  Jime  30,  1919,  was  paid  in  advance. - The  National  Board 

of  Health  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  has  issued  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  requiring  physicians  who  attend  patients  suffering  from  a 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE  to  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the 
inspector  general  of  hygiene  if  the  case  occurs  in  the  national  capital, 
and  to  the  representatives  of  this  official  if  in  the  departments, 
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within  24  hours  after  the  diagnosis  is  made.  Infectious-contagious 
diseases  encountered  by  physicians  in  their  practice  must  be  promptly 
reported.  Disinfection  is  required  to  be  made  in  the  cases  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing.  In  the  national  capital  the  clothes  and  other 
objects  of  patients  coming  under  these  rules  and  regulations  must 
not  be  washed  in  the  public  washing  places  of  the  city  of  Guatemala. 
The  board  of  health  is  required  to  establish  disinfection  centers  in 

different  parts  of  the  Republic. - The  ANTIALCOHOLIC  LEAGUE 

organized  in  the  city  of  Quezaltenango  was  recently  visited,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  induction  into  office  of  its  new  board  of  directors,  by 
Flavio  Guillen,  president  of  the  antialcoholic  league  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  who  discoursed  upon  the  progress  of  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  where  the  league  is  waging,  as  in 
Guatemala,  an  active  campaign  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 


Tile  President  of  the  Republic  has  promulgated  a  law  regulating 
the  TRANSIT  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  throughout  the 
country.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  customhouse 
offices  of  tlie  capitals  of  the  financial  districts  of  the  Republic  are 
open  for  the  transit  of  foreign  merchandise  to  the  point  of  destination 
at  which  place  such  customhouse  formalities  as  are  required  by 

law  are  to  be  complied  with. - Under  date  of  August  23,  1918,  the 

Council  of  State  passed  an  order  modifying  the  TELEGRAPH 
TARIFF.  In  future,  as  provided  for  in  the  order  referred  to, 
telegrams  of  not  over  six  words  will  pay  0.60  of  a  gourde,  and  for 

each  additional  word  in  excess  of  that  number  0.20  of  a  gourde. - 

The  Communal  Commission  of  Port  au  Prince  recently  ordered  the 
taking  of  a  CENSUS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  tax' which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  house  to  pay  to  fuUy  complete  the  quota  required  to 

bo  raised  from  this  source. - An  executive  decree  of  June  27  last 

appoints  the  following  members  of  the  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC:  F.  D.  Legitime,  Arthur  Rameau,  J.  M.  Grandit, 
Jules  Banco,  EmUe  Elie,  Stephen  i\jcher,  Pierre  Hudicourt,  Annulysse 
Andr6,  Charles  Bonchereau,  Victor  Louis,  Charles  Sambour,  Enoch 
D6sert,  Etienne  Dorn6val,  Lee  Alexis,  Estime,  jr.,  Denis  St.  Audr6, 
Suirad  Villars,  D6joie  Laroche,  Arthur  Franpois,  Hannibal  Price,  and 

Alfred  Auguste  Nemours. - Tlie  chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the 

United  States  in  Haiti  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  ALCOHOLIC 
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LIQUORS  to  American  soldiers  in  the  Republic. - According  to 

the  new  Haitian  law  concerning  the  PERSONNEL  OF  JUDGES,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  is  required  to  be  a  bachelor  of  laws,  or  to  have 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  two  years.  To  be  eligible  as  a  judge 
of  the  primary  court  the  candidate  must  be  a  Ucentiate  in  law,  or 
have  practiced  as  a  lawyer  for  five  years,  or  have  performed  the 
duties  of  judge  or  of  prosecuting  attorney  during  the  period  of  time 
mentioned.  To  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeals  the 

same  qualifications  are  required  as  those  for  primary  judge. - On 

June  19  last  the  NEW  CONSTITUTION  of  the  Repubhc  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  plebiscite  and  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  most  important  modification  of  the  new  fundamental  law  relates 
to  the  power  given  to  foreigners  to  acquire  real  estate.  Article  5  of 
this  law  grants  foreigners  residing  in  Haiti,  societies  formed  by 
foreigners  because  of  the  requirements  of  their  residence,  agricul¬ 
tural,  commercial,  industrial,  and  educational  enterprises,  the  right 
to  own  real  property.  This  right  expires  five  years  after  the  foreigner 
in  interest  ceases  to  reside  in  Haiti  or  after  the  suspension  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  said  companies.  The  new  constitution  is  published  in 
Le  Moniteur,  the  official  newspaper  of  Haiti,  under  date  of  June  19, 
1918. 


HONDURAS 


A  recent  article  published  in  Centro  America,  a  weekly  newspaper 
of  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  states  that  Honduran  waters  from  Trujillo 
to  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios,  comprise  one  of  the  richest  maritime  FISH 
producing  zones  in  the  world.  These  waters  also  abound  in  tur¬ 
tles,  including  the  marine,  green,  and  other  varieties,  as  well  as 
shellfish,  such  as  periwinkles  and  crabs.  The  zone  referred  to  offers 
remarkable  natural  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  a  company 
to  engage  in  fishing  and  preparing  the  catch  for  the  market.  The 
fishermen  of  Bahia  Islands  could  supply  the  labor  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking  in  so  far  as  providing  the  sea  food  is  concerned,  and  the  ports 
of  La  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  and  Guana ja  could  be  used  as  factory  sites. 
The  great  demand  at  the  present  time  for  sea  food  of  all  kinds  the 
world  over  should  make  the  establishment  of  a  business  of  this  kind 

in  Honduras  very  attractive  and  remunerative  to  capitalists. - - 

According  to  press  reports  the  Government  of  Honduras  has  pur¬ 
chased  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  establishment  of  a  FLOUR 
MILL  at  Intibuca.  In  the  most  favored  wheat  growing  belts  of 
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Honduras  both  winter  and  summer  crops  of  wheat  can  be  grown, 
the  harvesting  of  the  summer  wheat  taking  place  during  the  month 
of  September.  Ocotopeque,  Sinuapa,  and  La  Esperanza  lie  in  the 
most  favored  wheat  zones  of  the  Republic,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a 
study  of  the  methods  used  at  those  places,  in  coimection  with  instruc¬ 
tion  obtained  from  an  agricultural  school  which  is  recommended  to 
be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Tegucigalpa,  would  tend  to  greatly 
increase  the  wheat  production  of  the  country.  The  flour  mUl  which 
the  Government  has  planned  to  equip  and  operate  could  also  he 
utilized  in  the  training  of  millers. - SOCIETY  OF  SALVA¬ 

DOREANS  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  Comayaguela,  Honduras. 
Among  the  objects  of  the  organization  are  those  of  encouraging  its 
members  to  save,  to  be  industrious,  and  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  extrav¬ 
agance  and  waste. - An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  National 

Board  of  Health  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  calling  attention 
to  article  147  of  the  SANITARY  CODE,  which  requires  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Republic  to  report  to 
the  superior  board  of  health  such  cases  of  yellow  fever,  Asiatic  chol¬ 
era,  tuberculosis,  bubonic  plague,  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  any  other  dangerous  afliictions  which  come  under 
their  observation,  and  the  isolation  of  such  patients  in  the  house  in 
which  they  are  encountered  whenever  possible.  Physicians  who 

violate  the  law  are  subject  to  heavy  fines. - On  the  suggestion  of 

Francisco  Aguilar  M.,  president  of  the  SPORT  CLUB  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  Sr.  Froylan  Turcios  has  been  elected  honorary  president  of 
the  club,  whose  members  consist  of  young  artisans.  The  objects  of 
the  club  are  the  development  of  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of 

its  members  by  means  of  healthful  athletic  sports. - ^An  excursion 

party  composed  of  SALVADOREAN  MOTORCYCLISTS  recently 
made  a  trip  through  Honduras  over  the  Government  highway  from 
San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa,  a  distance  of  132  kilometers.  Two  days 
were  required  to  comfortably  make  tlie  journey  from  San  Lorenzo  to 
the  national  capital,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  distance  was 
upgrade.  The  road  was  in  fine  condition  and  the  excursionists  were 
charmed  with  the  beautiful  scenery  and  the  kind  reception  accorded 
them  by  the  Honduran  Government  and  people. - ^The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Honduras  has  contributed  2,000  pesos  to  the  fund  collected 
by  the  Petronila  Barrios  Club  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  BUST 
of  Gen.  Trinidad  Cabafias,  a  famous  Honduran  soldier  and  one  time 
President  of  the  Republic,  to  be  erected  in  Leon  Alvarado  Park  in 
the  city  of  Comayagua,  and  also  for  the  placing  of  a  mortuary  tablet 

in  San  Sebastian  Church  in  said  city. - Steps  have  been  taken 

toward  furnishing  the  city  of  San  Lorenzo  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  POTABLE  WATER  and  a  fund  has  been  raised  for  this  purpose. 


The  First  MUNICIPAL  CONGRESS  of  the  Republic  will  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  from  the  18th  to  the  27th  of  September, 
1918,  to  consider  and  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  municipalities, 
and  to  formulate  recommendations  and  adopt  resolutions  concerning 
the  government  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns.  It  is  proposed 

to  hold  these  congresses  annually. - The  NATIONAL  THEATER 

now  being  constructed  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  which  will  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere! 

will  be  completed,  according  to  present  calculations,  in  1920. - 

The  BOARDS  OF  TRADE  OF  MEXICO  will  meet  in  the  national 
capital  on  September  14,  1918.  The  boards  of  trade  of  Central 
America  and  the  United  States  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings.  A  special  representative  of  the  confederated 
boards  of  trade  of  Mexico  has  been  appointed  to  invite  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Washington,  the  American  Manu¬ 
facturers  Export  Association  of  New  York,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Export  Association  of  St.  Louis,  and  other  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  congress. - A  con¬ 

cession  has  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of  an  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COLONY  at  San  Javier,  State  of  Sonora,  near  the  city 
of  Hermosillo.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  concessionaire  to 
settle  in  the  near  future  a  number  of  colonists  on  the  lands  covered 
by  the  grant.  Houses  are  to  be  built,  schools  founded,  roads  con¬ 
structed,  and  such  other  things  done  as  may  be  required  under  tbe 

terms  of  the  concession. - The  State  Railways  of  Mexico  have 

purchased  in  the  United  States  ROLLING  STOCK  for  their  lines. 
The  purchase  consists  of  locomotives,  passenger  and  freight  oars, 

to  the  value  of  $500,000. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 

house  of  deputies  imposing  a  2  per  cent  tax  on  the  value  of  CHURCH 
PROPERTY.  It  is  estimated  that  if  this  biU  should  become  a 
law  a  revenue  of  more  than  3,000,000  pesos  will  be  obtained  from 

the  tax. - From  July  to  December,  1917,  the  collections  of  aU  the 

MEXICAN  CONSULATES  aggregated  3,441,380  pesos.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  these  consulates  during  the  period  referred  to  were  224,266 

pesos. - An  AERO  CLUB  has  been  founded  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Students  of  the  aviation  school  of  the  national  capital  held  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  air  flights  and  maneuvers  on  the  grounds  of  the  club  in 
Valbuena  Park  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  September  1,  1918,  with 
the  object  of  assisting  in  raising  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
national  aerodrome  on  land  in  the  park  donated  to  the  club  by  the 
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municipal  council  of  the  City  of  Mexico. - According  to  press 

reports  Henry  Ford,  the  great  automobile  manufacturer,  proposes 
to  establish  several  MOTOR  TRACTOR  FACTORIES  in  Mexico 
at  suitable  places  to  be  designated  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  board  of  trade  of  Puebla  has  requested  that  one  of  these  factories 
be  located  in  that  city.  Mr.  Ford  recently  gave  two  agricultural 
tractors  and  a  number  of  farm  implements,  such  as  plows,  rakes, 
cultivators,  reapers,  etc.,  to  the  Agricultural  School  of  Mexico  for 
use  in  educational  work  connected  with  that  institution.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  considering  plans  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  first  of  which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  in  the  Laguna 
region.  It  is  proposed  to  equip  each  school  in  an  up-to-date 
manner. - El  Economista  (The  Economist),  a  daily  financial  publi¬ 

cation  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  states  that  a  wealthy  corporation  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  proposes  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  BANANAS 
from  Salina  Cruz  to  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States,  pro¬ 
vided  that,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  the  traffic  obtainable 

would  justify  such  an  undertaking. - The  BEEKEEPERS  of 

Mexico  are  gradually  discarding  their  old  hives  for  modem  ones. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  more  than  1,000  modern  hives 
have  superseded  the  old-style  ones  at  Xochimilco,  near  the  City  of 

Mexico. - Excelsior,  a  daily  paper  of  the  national  capital,  says  that 

one  of  the  practical  results  of  the  visit  of  the  Mexican  editors  to  the 
United  States  will  be  the  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUBMARINE 
CABLE,  which  connects  Galveston  with  Vera  Cruz,  to  Yucatan. 
Negotiations  to  this  end  are  under  way,  and  it  is  believed  that  at 
no  distant  date  this  proposed  extension  will  be  made. 


NICARAGUA 


The  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  Corinto  states  that,  owing 
to  the  sanitary  improvements  made  in  the  towm  of  Corinto  and  the 
daily  sanitation  of  that  place,  it  has  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  cleanest  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  United  States 
to  Panama.  Low  places  in  and  outside  the  town,  formerly  recepta¬ 
cles  for  stagnant  water,  have  been  drained,  cement  drains  constructed, 
and  brush  and  other  vegetable  growth  adjacent  to  the  town  have 
been  removed  for  a  considerable  distance.  Open  surface  wells  are 
being  discontinued  and  closed  wells,  supplied  with  hand  pumps,  have 
been  made  available  to  the  public  free  of  cost.  The  garbage  of  the 
town  is  collected  and  removed  daily,  and  closets  and  other  unclean 
I)laces  disinfected  at  regular  interv^als  for  the  purpose  |of  preventing 
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the  propagation  of  mos(iuitoes  and  flies.  The  records  of  the  American 
consulate  at  Corinto  show  that  there  have  been  no  malignant  fevers 
at  that  place  for  12  3’ears,  and  it  is  understood  that  several  j’ears 
j)rior  to  that  period  no  dangerous  fevers  of  anj"  kind  were  prevalent 
there.  During  the  past  j'ear  important  improvements  were  made  to 
the  Corinto  customhouse,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
placing  of  a  curb  of  cement  alongside  the  warehouse  on  Comandancia 
Street  to  keep  the  water  from  entering  and  damaging  merchandise 
stored  there. — ■ — The  collector  general  of  customs  was  instrumental 
in  having  a  STANDARD  TIME  adopted  for  the  Republic  of  Nica¬ 
ragua.  Previous  to  1917  there  were  three  kinds  of  time  governing 
separate  portions  of  the  communit}" — namely,  the  time  indicated 
b}-'  the  cathedral  clock  in  Managua,  railroad  time,  and  ship’s  time 
obtained  from  vessels  at  Corinto.  These  times  frequently  varied 
from  each  other  from  15  to  30  minutes.  The  Government  adopted 
the  hour  of  the  eightj'-fifth  Western  meridian  as  the  standard. 
The  exact  time  is  now  obtained  daily  through  the  wireless  station 
of  the  American  Legation  Guard  of  United  States  Marines  at  Managua 
from  the  wireless  stations  at  Darien,  Canal  Zone,  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
Arlington,  Va.,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  This  time  is  then  telegraphed 

throughout  the  Republic. - The  personnel  of  the  GENERAL 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COLLECTOR  GENERAL  OF  CUSTOMS  at 
Managua  on  December  31,  1917,  consisted  of  55  officials,  50  of  whom 
were  Nicaraguans.  The  total  customs  receipts  of  Nicaragua  in  1917 
were  $1,150,065,  made  up  of — imports,  $1,028,739;  exports,  $119,- 
981;  and  other  customs  receipts,  $1,345.  These  revenues  were 
collected  from  the  following  ports:  Cabo  Gracias,  $50,337;  Corinto, 
$730,125;  El  Bluff,  $320,301;  San  Juan  del  Norte,  $2,299;  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  $46,035;  and  Managua,  $968.  In  1912  the  customs 
revenues  of  Nicaragua  amounted  to  $1,172,482;  in  1913,  $1,730,603; 

in  1914,  $1,237,593;  in  1915,  $789,717;  and  in  1916,  $1,037,073. - 

James  Gilmore,  a  North  American  formerly’  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Nicaragua,  proposes  to  establish  a  HOG  RANCH  within 
easy  transportation  distance  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  stocking 

the  same  with  fine  blooded  swine  from  California. - The  NEW 

TARIFf'  law,  which  went  into  effect  March  1,  1918,  gives  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Nicaragua  a  well  classified  up-to-date  tariff,  and  does  away 
with  the  anomaly  of  having  two  different  tariffs — one  for  the  Pacific 

and  another  for  the  Atlantic  coast. - Clifford  1).  Ham,  collector 

general  of  customs,  states  in  his  report  covering  the  j^ear  1917  that 
the  GOVERNMENT  WHARVES  AND  LIGHTHOUSES,  which 
by  law  are  under  the  administration  of  the  customs  servdee,  have 
been  kept  in  good  condition,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  light¬ 
house  at  Bluefields,  have  continued  to  perform  the  serv’ice  required 
in  the  customary  manner. 


Executive  decree  No.  56  of  July  22,  1918,  has  been  issued  regulating 
the  SALE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  in  the  Republic.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  decree,  on  and  after  September  1,  1918,  licenses 
will  only  be  granted  for  the  sale  of  liquors  by  retail  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon.  Hotels  with  proper  rooms  for  the  establishment 
of  canteens  in  a  separate  place  will  be  allowed  to  do  so.  After  Sep¬ 
tember  30  next  no  more  licenses  will  be  granted  to  open  canteens 
during  the  following  year,  and  canteens  which  close  their  doors  will 
not  be  allowed  to  reopen.  Women  under  no  circumstances  will  be 
allow'ed  to  have  a  canteen,  nor  will  men  who  do  not  fill  a  required 
standard  of  morality.  No  canteens  shall  be  allowed  in  the  red-light 
districts.  The  holders  of  licenses  shall  be  responsible  for  infractions 
of  the  police  laws  that  take  place  within  their  establishments  on 
account  of  drunkenness.  When,  for  reasons  of  infractions  of  the  law 
or  of  public  morality,  the  police  authorities  consider  there  is  cause 
for  closing  a  canteen  the  reasons  shall  be  communicated  to  the  in¬ 
spector  general  of  liquor  rents,  who  will  state  his  views  and  send  the 
case  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  definite  settlement.  When 
the  matter  is  of  serious  import  the  police  authorities  can  provisionally 
close  a  canteen  until  the  formalities  of  the  law  have  been  complied 

with. - The  Isthmian  branch  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of 

Washington,  D.  C.  has  been  transferred  to  the  AMERICAN  FOR¬ 
EIGN  BANKING  CORPORATION.  The  business  conducted  by 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  is  to  be  carried  on  without  interrup¬ 
tion  by  the  new  concern,  no  change  having  occurred  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  staff  in  Cristobal  and  the  city  of  Panama.  Press  reports 
state  that  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  now  numbers  36  large  banks  in  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turing  and  shipping  centers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  proposes  to  care  for  and 
develop  the  foreign  business  of  all  its  constituent  banks.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  plan  arrangements  have  been  made  to  establish  a  large 

number  of  branches  throughout  South  and  Central  America. - A 

house  to  house  CENSUS  taken  by  the  police  and  fire  departments  of 
the  Canal  Zone  between  June  20  and  30,  1918,  shows  the  population 
of  the  zone,  including  the  rural  districts  and  excluding  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  to  be  21,707  souls,  9,901  of  whom  are  employed. 
The  total  number  of  North  Americans  is  6,690  and  of  other  nation¬ 
alities  15,017. - Lady  Mallet  has  issued  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 

PANAMA  RED  CROSS  covering  itsjfirst  year.  The  society  was 
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orfianized  daiuiarv  13,  1917;  was  made  a  national  institution  by  law, 
and  adequate  quarters  were  provided  it  on  the  exposition  grounds. 

The  organization  has  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  sanitary 
hoard  and  has  been  active  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  and  decrease  infant  mortality  in  the  Republic.  The 
report  says  that  the  society  proposes  to  establish  a  tuberculosis  hos- 
])ital  and  sanatariuin  somewhere  in  the  hill  country  in  Panama  as 

soon  as  its  linances  will  permit. - On  July  7  last  an  ELECTION  of 

members  of  the  national  assembly  was  held  throughout  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - Up  to  April  10  of  the  present  year  73  SCHOLARSHIPS  were 

granted  through  competitive  examinations  held  in  the  different  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Republic  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  of 
which  26  were  for  admission  to  the  National  Institute,  27  to  the 
Normal  Institute  for  Women,  and  20  to  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  I 


The  ])roduction  of  Paraguayan  TOHAtX'O  in  1918  has  been  so 
large  that  diflicultv  is  being  experienced  in  obtaining  material  for 
])ropcrly  packing  the  crop  for  shipment  abroad.  The  tobacco  of 
Jhiraguay  is  largcdy  exj)orted  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 
scarcity  of  jute  sacks  and  cloth  iji  that  country,  owing  to  decreased 
importatioJis  from  India,  as  well  as  any  curtailment  or  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  trans])ortation  facilities  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion, 
are  corresj)ondingly  f(dt  in  Paraguay.  The  amount  of  this  year’s 
tobacco  harvest  is  estimated  at  from  100, OOO  to  120,000  bales,  the 
(piality  varying  from  strong,  common  tobacco  to  the  high  grades  of 
selected  Paraguayan  leaf  tobacco,  some  of  which  closely  resemble  the 
famous  Cuban  Vuelta  Abajo  grades.  The  difiiculty  of  obtaining 
packing  material  in  Paraguay  is  increased  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Argentijie  Government  has  temporarily  prohibited  exports  of 
sacking.  The  Paraguayan  legation  iJi  Buenos  Aires  is  negotiating 
with  the  Argentuie  Government  with  the  object  of  obtahiing  a  permit 
to  allow  a  sulhcient  quantity  of  sacking  to  be  exported  to  Paraguay 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  demands  of  the  export  trade,  not  oidy  as 

regards  shipments  of  tobacco  but  also  those  of  Paraguayan  tea. - 

Leopoldo  G.  Calderon,  an  Argentine  promoter  and  capitalist  of 
liuenos  Aires,  has  petitioned  the  Congress  of  Paraguay  for  a  conces¬ 
sion  for  a  ])eriod  of  2.")  years  under  the  terms  of  which  he  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  build  and  operate  a  CASINO  at  some  convenient  tourist’s  re¬ 
sort  in  the  Republic.  Should  the  request  be  granted  the  concessionaire 
76922— IS— mill.  2 - 11 
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proposes  to  submit  plans,  subject  to  the  a])pioval  of  the  Government, 
construction  work  on  wliich  is  to  be  commenced  within  one  year  from 
the  granting  of  the  concession.  The  petitioner  requests  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  building  materials,  furniture,  equipment,  etc.,  needed  for  use 
in  the  erection  and  operation  of  the  casino.  It  is  projiosed  to  give 
the  Government  10  jier  cent  of  the  profits  obtained  from  the  operation 
of  the  casino,  the  hitter,  at  the  expiration  of  the  2.^  years,  to  become 

the  property  of  the  l^araguayan  Government. - The  (’onfluencia 

cattle  ranch  in  the  Paraguayan  Ghaco,  owned  by  Carlos  L.  Frers  tV: 
Co.,  recentl}'  imported  from  tlie  Argentine  Kepublic  r)2  ABERDEEN 
BULLS  for  breeding  jmrposes.  The  cattle  arrived  in  good  comiition, 
the  Argentine  law  prescriliing  that  live  stock  shall  not  be  transjiorted 
for  more  than  liours  in  Argentina  without  being  uidoaded,  watered, 
fed,  and  resteil,  having  been  complied  with.  The  Conlluencia  ranch 
is  on  the  Pilcomayo  River  and  is  grazing  at  present  more  than  4,500 
head  of  cattle.  According  to  press  rejiorts  a  WEEKLY  STEAM¬ 
SHIP  SERVICE  was  commenced  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asun¬ 
cion  and  intermediate  points.  The  steamboats  lAtla,  Ad  tin,  G.  B. 
Vierci,  Xtinlmvu,  Polbue,  and  Ib^xodas  are  being  used  in  this  service. 
'This  line,  wliich  proposes  to  reduce  the  current  freight  rates  by  25 

per  cent,  is  owned  by  Vierci  Bros,  of  Asuncion. - The  NORMAL 

RURAL  SCHOOL  of  San  .Tuan  Bautista  de  las  Misiones  opened  its 
1918  sessions  with  52  first-year  students  and  800  pupils  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  classes.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  building,  which  it  is  jirojiosed  to  finish 
by  the  end  of  the  jiresent  year.  The  approximate  cost  of  this  edifice 
will  be  300,000  pesos,  national  currency.  The  school  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Manuel  Riquelme  and  an  able  corps  of  assistants. - - 

One  of  the  means  which  the  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies  of  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  has  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
CULTIVATION  OB'  ORANGES  by  colonists  settling  on  public 
lands  is  to  require  the  planting  of  at  least  10  orange  trees  annually  per 
hectare  of  land  entered  upon  as  a  requisite  to  obtaining  title.  Para¬ 
guayan  oranges  are  famous  in  aU  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Republic  and  are  especially’  in  favor  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina  where 
large  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  shipjied  by  water  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montev’ideo. 


Dr.  Antonio  Miro  Quesada  and  Sr.  Juan  Pardo  have  been  elected, 
respectively,  president  of  the  senate  and  SPBLVKER  OB'  TUB' 
HOUSE  of  deputies.  These  officers  will  preside  over  the  deliberations 
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of  congress  during  the  regular  session  of  that  body  which  met  in  Lima 

in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1918. - The  National  Labor  Union  of 

Peru  is,  according  to  La  Prcnsa,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Lima,  engaged 
in  an  active  propaganda  concerning  the  limitation  of  ASIATIC 
UrMIGIlATION  into  the  Republic.  Most  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  agricultural  laborers  who  come  to  Peru  find  emploj’ment 
on  the  plantations  and  farms  of  the  country  where  they  compete  with 
Peruvian  laborers.  Peruvian  laborers  generalh’  remain  indefinitely 
in  the  agricultural  districts  where  they  are  employed,  while  tlie  teiul- 
ency  of  the  Asiatic  laborer  is  to  accumulate  money  and  return  to  his 
native  land.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  rich  Asiatic  com¬ 
panies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing 
agricultural  lands  in  the  Republic,  and  this  has  been  especialiy 
noticeable  in  the  Carabayllo  Valley,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Surco  and 
Lurin.  One  of  the  strong  reasons  set  forth  in  restricting  this  immi¬ 
gration  is  the  effect  of  the  same  on  the  ethnic  future  of  the  country,  a 
powerful  sentiment  e.xisting  in  the  Republic  against  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  Asiatic  and  Peruvian  blood. - The  proposed  lADlIGRA- 

TION  Ij.VW  of  Peru  provitles  that  no  foreigner  deficient  mentally, 
morally,  or  physically  shall  be  admitted  into  Peru,  and  gives  the 
Executive  pow  er  to  regulate  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  foreigners. 
Under  this  proposed  law  any  foreigner  who  is  refused  admission  by 
the  authorities  may  make  a  verbal  or  written  application  to  a  board 
consisting  of  a  judge,  a  municipal  ollicer,  and  a  port  ollicial,  a  hearing 
to  be  given  and  a  decision  rendered  w  ithin  48  hours.  Orders  for  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners  shall  only  be  issued  in  a  council  of  ministers^ 
and  a  statement  of  tlie  reasons  for  such  expulsion  shall  be  given,  and 
foreigners  will  be  allowed  3  to  15  days  to  leave  the  Republic.  Should 
they  fail  to  do  so  during  this  period  they  will  be  expelled  by  the  police 

authorities. - The  five  ('OTTON  CLOTH  FACTORIES  of  Lima 

produce  in  round  numbers  20,000,000  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  annu- 
all3\  The  national  capital  also  has  a  woolen  mill  in  operation  wdiich 
has  an  output  of  about  200,000  ^ards  of  woolen  cloth  per  annum. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  produces  finer  cotton 
than  Peru.  The  Piura  cotton  is  famous  the  world  over,  and  is  espe- 
ciallv’  prized  on  account  of  its  softness  and  the  length  and  strength  0£ 
its  fiber.  While  the  cotton  cloth  iudustr}-  is  one  of  the  most  prom, 
ising  in  the  Republic,  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  is  also  rapidly 
increasing.  The  raw  materials  for  both  of  these  manufactures  exist 
in  Peru,  and  with  a  little  effort  can  be  developed  so  as  to  alwa\"s  have 

an  abundant  supply'  available. - Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  rich 

deposits  of  POTASH  have  been  found  on  Maco  plantation.  Province 

of  Jauja. - The  high  price  of  jute  bags  in  Peru  during  the  last  few 

years  has  caused  propaganda  looking  to  the  establishment  of  factories 
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in  the  Republic  to  manufacture  jute  cloth  out  of  native  fibers  or  from 
fibrous  plants  such  as  hencquen,  flax,  etc.,  cultivated  in  the  country. 
Investigations  show  that  the  henequen  plant  of  Yucatan  and  the 
cabuUa  of  Ecuador  thrive  in  certain  parts  of  the  Republic,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Huanuco,  and  by  cultivating  these  a  large  supjdy  of 

sacking  material  could  be  made  available  for  factory  use. - The 

Government  of  Peru  is  having  minted  in  the  I'nited  States  7,000,00(1 
COPPER  COINS,  4,000,(J00  of  the  denomination  of  1  cent  and 
3,000,000  of  the  denomination  of  2  cents. — —According  to  La 
Prensa,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Lima,  tlie  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD 
COIN  from  Callao  in  1917  amounted  to  133,407  Peruvian  pounds, 
and  from  January  to  May,  1918,  £86,642,  a  large  part  of  which  went 
to  Chile. — —In  order  to  facilitate  trade  and  commerce  President 
Jos4  Pardo  has  issued  a  decree  ])n)viding  for  the  establishment  of  a 
COMMERCIAL  BOARD,  composed  of  a  cliairman  re|>resenting  the 
Government,  a  delegate  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Lima,  and  one 
delegate  each  from  the  National  Agrarian  Society,  the  National 
Imlustrial  Society,  and  the  National  Mining  Society.  Tins  board  will 
receive  information  concerning  maritime  and  land  transportation,  the 
sale  of  agricultural  and  other  crops,  and  will  recommend  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing  the  executive 
power  to  appoint  a  committee  to  revise  and  amend  the  MINING 
('ODE  now  in  force  in  Salvador  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the 
requirement-^  of  the  public  and  the  progress  of  the  mining  industry 
of  the  countiy.  The  Diario  del  Salvador,  a  daily  newspajier  of  the 
national  capital,  in  commenting  on  this  ]n-o])os<>d  revision,  states 
that  the  present  code  is  textually  deficient  and  contains  provisions 
prejudicial  to  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  general, 
and  that  it  should  be  revised  and  added  to  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  important  and  growing  industry.  One 
branch  of  mining  in  Salvador,  now  beginning  to  be  develojred,  is  the 
exploitation  of  the  pitch  and  asphalt  deposits  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country.  ^Vnalyses  of  samples  recently  taken  from  the  deposits 
referred  to  show  them  to  be  similar  to  the  Venezuelan  deposits,  and, 

therefore,  capable  of  commercial  exjiloitation. - Ihe  consul  of 

Nicaragua  in  Salvador  has  been  advised  by  the  department  of  foreign 
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relations  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  that  PROFESSIONAL  men 
liolding  diplomas  issued  by  duly  authorized  institutions  of  Salvadoi 
and  of  the  other  (^entral  American  Rei^ublics  are  entitled  to  practice 
their  professions  in  Nicaragua  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  general  treaty  of  peace  celebrated  in  Washington  on  December 
20,  1907. — - — Citizens  of  Honduras  residing  in  the  city  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor  have  organized  a  HONDURAN  AH)  SOCIETY,  the  objects  of 
which  are  to  promote  good  feeling  and  mutual  helj)  and  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  mend)ers  of  the  Honduran  colony  residing  in  Salva¬ 
dor. - The  city  of  Izalco,  with  a  ])opulation  of  more  than  8,000 

inhabitants,  is  soon  to  have  a  Pl'BLlC  MARKET,  erected  by  local 
capitalists  of  that  place.  Izalco  is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest 
iigi'icultural  sections  of  the  Republic,  in  a  rice,  cofl’ee,  maize,  bean, 

and  grazing  district. - I'lie  material  for  the  installation  of  an 

ELEt'TRIC’  liglit  and  ])ower  ])lant  at  Metapan  arrived  in  that  city 
about  the  middle  of  July  last  and  steps  were  taken  to  set  it  up  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. - The  President  of  the  Re]>ublic  has  ap¬ 

proved  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE, 
reA'ised  and  extended  in  accordance  with  article  32  of  the  univei'sity 
by-laws,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Chem¬ 
istry,  and  Pharmacy  of  Salvador.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  pro¬ 
poses,  among  other  things,  to  establish  and  maintain  relations  with 
similar  scientific  bodies,  give  public  lectures,  award  com])etitive 
prizes,  issue  reports,  encourage  the  publication  of  national  scientific 
works,  and  edit  a  medical  magazine. - The  Technical  and  IN¬ 

DUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  unani¬ 
mously  elected  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  Senor 

('arlos  Melendez,  honorary  member  of  that  important  institution. - 

Carlos  Garcia  Miranda,  a  young  Salvadorian  mechanic,  has  invented 
a  MACHINE  FOR  SEPARATING  FIBER  from  the  henequen 
leaves.  The  production  of  henecpien  is  rapidly  develo])ing  into  an 
industry  of  gi’eat  importance  in  the  eastern  j)art  of  the  Republic. 
This  machine,  operated  by  hand,  can,  it  is  stated,  remove  the  fiber 
from  five  leaves  (pencas)  per  minute,  and  from  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves  if  electric,  horse,  or  steam  power  is  used. - The 

LIBRARY  of  the  Good  Press,  foundetl  by  the  .society  of  the  same 
najne,  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Santa  Tecla,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  that  jdace,  on  July  7,  last.— — A  new  ])ublica- 
tion,  entitled  “El  Buen  Publico”  (The  Good  of  the  Public),  has  been 
established  in  Santa  Tecla  by  Dr.  Alberto  Luna.  This  j)aper  is  the 
organ  of  the  constitutional  reform  party  of  Salvador,  which  advo¬ 
cates  amending  the  national  constitution. — -Romulo  Alvarado  has 
])een  a])})ointed  CONSUL  ad  honorem  of  Salvador  at  Nacaome,  Hon¬ 
duras. 


The  President  of  the  Republic,  tlu'ough  the  Secretary  of  Industries, 
has  introduced  a  bill  into  congress  authorizing  him  to  dispose  of  the 
sum  of  40,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342)  in  immediately  establishing 
NIGHT  ASYLUMS  in  Montevideo  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food 
and  shelter  to  every  person  in  that  city  lacking  the  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  them  for  himself.  These  asylums  are  to  be  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  and  the  amount  of 
40,000  pesos  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Government  as  soon  as  the  latter 
comes  into  possession  of  a  beejuest  to  this  end  made  by  Gustavo  Saint 

Bois. - Dr.  Feliciano  Viera,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  signed 

the  CHAIR  LAW,  the  provisions  of  which  require  that  sho])s  in  which 
women  are  employed  shall  be  ]u’ovided  with  seats  for  the  use  of  said 

employees  during  their  unoccupied  or  resting  hours. - A  ROTARY 

CLUB,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  South  America,  has  been  organized  in 
Montevitleo.  Among  the  prime  movci's  in  the  formation  of  this  clul) 

were  WiUiam  Dawson,  C.  J.  Ewald,  and  H.  O.  Coates. - The  oflicei’s 

of  the  AMERKWN  ASSOCIATION  OF  URl^GUAY  for  1918  are  as 
follows;  Thomas  S.  Shejipard,  president:  A.  K.  Lytle,  vice  president; 
P.  A.  Conard,  secretary;  S.  H.  Avery,  jiro  secretary;  and  T.  L.  Fred¬ 
erick,  treasurer.  The  headquartcTs  of  the  association  are  in  Monte¬ 
video.— —The  Department  of  Industries  has  issued  a  decree  reciuiring 
all  persons  engaged  in  tanning  or  (THIING  COWHIDES  or  sheepskin 
to  render  a  monthly  report  to  the  office  of  agricultural  statistics 
showing  the  number  of  hides  or  skins  treated.  Annual  statements 
of  the  number  of  hides  or  skins  held  in  deposit  by  packing  plants, 
slaughterhouses,  transportation  comjianies,  or  other  persons  or  com¬ 
panies  dealing  in  or  having  hides  or  skins  in  their  possession  must  also 

be  furnished  said  office  for  statistical  purposes. - President  Viera 

has  signed  a  law  enacted  by  congress  jiroviding  for  the  establishment 
in  the  Dejiartmcnt  of  Public  Instruction  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  EX¬ 
PERIMENTAL  MEDICINE. - An  EXPOSITION  OF  POULTRY 

and  hogs  was  held  in  Montevideo  from  June  30  to  July  3,  inclusive, 
1918.  Among  the  breeds  of  fowls  exhibited  and  which  attracted 
unusual  attention  were  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Blue  Orpingtons. 
Many  sales  of  fowls  and  swine  were  made,  some  of  the  hogs  bringing 
as  high  as  60  pesos  each,  and  the  cockerels  as  much  as  15  pesos  each. 
Tlie  corn  and  industrial  fair  which  was  recently  held  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Colonia  was  also  largely  attended. - The  LABOR  COM¬ 

MITTEE  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Uruguayan  Congrass  has  re¬ 
ported  favorably  on  the  bill  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  the  national  legislative  assembly  making  SUNDAY 
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()l)ligat()rv  as  a  day  of  rest. xVcooi  ding  to  ])ress  re])orts  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ajjpointed  Carlos  A.  Pons  Martinez  secretar}’  and 
auditor  of  the  CONSl’^LATE  GENERAL  of  the  Republic  in  New 
York,  and  .Vlfonso  Asturias  consul  ad  honoreni  of  the  Government  of 
Truguay  in  Guatemala. 


VENEZUELA 


Dr.  V.  Mar<|uez  Bustillos,  Provisional  Piesident  of  the  Re])ul)lic 
of  Venezuela,  in  a  decree  of  July  24,  ItiLS,  provides  for  the  making 
and  placing  in  the  elliptical  hall  of  the  Federal  Palace  in  Caracas  of 
a  case  of  the  same  size  as  that  containing  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
1811,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  therein  to  the  view  of  the  jmblic 
the  registry  of  baptisms  made  in  1783  in  the  parochial  cathedral 
in  the  city  of  Caracas,  said  registry  to  remain  oj)en  at  the  pages  con¬ 
taining  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  the  liberator,  SIMON  BOLIVAR. 
The  ceremony  of  depositing  this  registry  of  baptisms  in  the  case 
referred  to  is  to  take  place  vv'ith  due  solemnity  on  July  24,  1919,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  Federal  Executive  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the 
father  of  his  country.  The  key  to  the  metallic  lid  of  the  casket 
containing  the  registry  of  baptism  of  the  liberator  will  remain  in  tin* 
possession  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  who 
will  transmit  it  to  his  successor  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  inaugura¬ 
tion.  President  Marquez  Bustillos,  in  the  preamble  of  the  decree 
referred  to,  says  that  the  most  glorious  achievement  of  which  the 
Republic  can  boast  is  that  of  being  the  fatherland  of  Gen.  Simon 
Bolivar,  born  in  Caracas,  on  July  24,  1783,  and  founder  of  five 

American  Republics. - The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

and  the  Royal  BANK  of  Canada,  corporations  with  the  headquarters 
of  their  Venezuelan  branches  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  having  duly 
complied  with  article  25  of  the  banking  law,  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  to  buy,  sell,  and  nego¬ 
tiate  exchange  in  Venezuela. - The  TOY  FACTORY,  which  was 

established  in  Caracas  some  months  ago,  now  employs  over  50 
women  and  a  number  of  male  workers.  The  importation  of  foreign 
toys  has  ceased  and  the  imported  stock  of  this  class  of  goods  is 
practically  exhausted.  The  toy  factory  referred  to,  together  with  a 
doll-making  establishment  conducted  in  Caracas  by  an  American 

woman,  comprises  the  entire  toy  industry  of  the  country. - PEARL 

FISHING  in  the  waters  surrounding  Margarita  ^sland  has  been 
prohibited  since  April  1  last  until  the  end  of  the  oyster  propagation 

season. - The  town  of  Ocumare  de  la  Costa  recently  completed 

the  piping  of  POTABLE  WATER  from  Tio  Julian  spring  to  the 
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(•ont(*r  of  the  village,  a  distance  of  15,778  inetei-s.  The  flow  for  the 
present  is  10  liters  per  second,  which  will  he  siiflicient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  for  some  time  to  come.  The  distribution 
tank  is  nearh"  45  metei-s  above  the  level  of  the  town  and  has  a  capacity 

of  300, 000  liters  of  water. - The  b^LECTRlC  light  and  power 

plant  at  Maracaibo  has  recently  added  to  its  business  the  furnishing 
of  power  for  manufacturing  j)urj)oses.  The  plant  now  has  five 
boilers  of  200  horsepower  each  and  20  miles  of  wire.  The  munic¬ 
ipality  of  Rio  Chico  has  arranged  for  the  installation  of  an  electric 
light  and  ])ower  jdant,  and  the  materials  for  installing  a  similar 
plant  at  San  Felipe  have  arrived.  A  hydroelectric  plant  is  being 
built  at  Duaca,  and  the  electric  light  and  [)ower  plant  at  Calabozo 

is  undergoing  extensive  additions  and  repairs. - The  COFFEE 

CROP  of  the  Puerto  Cabello  district  for  1017-18  is  estimated  to  be 
abend  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  yield.  'I'he  amount  on  hand  in  this 
port  in  July  last,  including  the  stocks  of  the  adjacent  interior  towns, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  American  consul,  is  over  150,000 
bags.  During  the  fii^st  six  months  of  lilbS  the  exports  of  coffee  from 
Puerto  Cabello  amoinded  to  70,273  bags,  weighing  9,970,721 
pounds,  valuetl  at  8734,995.  — — An  executive  decree  of  June  1,  1918, 
authorizes  the  issuance  of  5,035,000  internal-revenue  STAMPS  of 
denominations  varying  from  5  centimes  of  a  bolivar  to  50  centimes, 
and  3,365,000  postage  stamps  in  denominations  of  5,  10,  15,  25,  ancl 

50  centimes. - Steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  founding 

of  a  well-e  piipped  modern  llOSPiTAL  at  v\)r().  d'he  .subject  is 
receiving  the  cooperation  and  attention  of  the  governor  of  the 
State,  (Jen.  Cayama  Martinez. 
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